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Tuz Committee wish it to be distinctly understood, that they do not 
hold themselves responsible for the statements and opinions contained 
in the Papers read at the meetings of the Society, and here printed, 
except so far as the 9th and 10th Amended General Rules extend. 


PREFACE. 


Tue first Volume of the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archzological 
Society having been completed, it may be necessary to say a few words 
in explanation of the circumstances which combined to give it birth, 
and bring together its somewhat incongruous parts. 

When the Society was formed in the year 1849, it did not at first 
appear probable that its income would at any time suffice to print the 
Papers read at its several meetings: as members increased, however, 
and funds became available, a record of the Proceedings, other than 
that afforded by the columns of the local newspapers, was felt to be 
most desirable. Amongst those who most energetically advocated this 
measure may be named, especially, Joseph Burke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
one of the earliest members of the Society. Mr. Burke urged that the 
status given to the Society by the publication of its Transactions would 
re-act favourably on its prospects by extending the number of its mem- 
bers—and his anticipations have been amply realised, as a glance at 
the lists of members, and at the abstracts of the Society’s accounts, 
for the years 1849, 1850, and 1851, will testify.’ The printing of the 
Transactions was accordingly decided on, and the Committee having 
entrusted the task of editing them to the Honorary Secretaries, they 
have anxiously endeavoured to discharge that important and laborious 
trust. During the years 1849 and 1850, when the funds at their dis- 
posal were not very large, they felt themselves precluded from incurring 
expenses, which, however legitimate, could by any means be avoided. 
These observations may account for the deficiency observable in the 
two first Parts of the Volume, where many Papers, requiring copious 
noting and pictorial illustration, have necessarily been deprived of 
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these advantages. With the improving prospects of the Society, these 
defects have been in some degree obviated; and it is hoped that the 
succeeding Volumes will exhibit an improvement yet more decidedly 
marked. 

To the Transactions of many of the kindred Societies of Great 
Britain liberal presentations of illustrative engravings have been made 
by the members; and in this legitimate mode of forwarding its objects, 
our Society also has received aid. The Rev. James Graves, and James 
G. Robertson, Esq., Architect, have drawn some of the Illustrations on 
stone; the Very Rev. Edward Newenham Hoare, Dean of Waterford, 
Robert Cane, Esq., M.D., and John Windele, Esq., have, at their own 
cost, procured similar drawings illustrative of their several contributions; 
whilst the Royal Irish Academy, the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and James M‘Glashan, Esq., have kindly afforded 
to the Society the use of many beautifully executed wood-cuts. It is 
most desirable that this efficient mode of furthering the objects of the 
Society should be more widely imitated, and that members should thus 
contribute both towards the illustration of their own Papers, and of 
objects of antiquity existing in their immediate neighbourhood, or 
which may have come under their especial notice. 

It may perhaps be allowable to refer, with some degree of honest 
pride, to the rapid growth of the Society, and the accessions of strength 
it has received, not only numerically, but also with regard to the ranks 
of the contributors to the Transactions. Amongst the contributors to 
the first year’s Proceedings not many names are to be found, whilst the 
second and concluding Parts of the Volume can show those of a goodly 
number of the leading Archeeologists of the kingdom. The Society, 
too, has not been less fortunate in eliciting the talents, and obtaining 
the aid of persons less known to fame; some of, perhaps, the most 
valuable contributions being from the pens of men who daily mix with 
the peasantry, and fully understand their language, feelings, traditions, 
and folk-lore. 

To Richard Hitchcock, Esq., a gentleman distinguished for his 
indefatigable researches in the difficult field of Ogham literature, the 
Fditors feel themselves indebted for his valuable aid in passing the 
sheets of the second and third Parts of the Volume through the press, 
no less than for his unwearied and highly successful exertions to extend 


the limits of the Society. To John O’Donovan, Esq., LL.D., they have 
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to offer their sincere thanks for the aid so freely given in revising and 
noting those Papers which required a knowledge of the Irish language, 
and an acquaintance with the topography of Ireland. The Editors 
have also to thank their enterprising Publisher, Mr. John O'Daly, 
for the readiness with which he has, on all occasions, placed his 
knowledge of the Irish language at their service. 

As already observed at page 501 of this Volume, it must be a cause 
of regret, that the funds at the disposal of the Committee did not war- 
rant their undertaking the publication of the entire mass of valuable 
and important Historical Documents contributed by various members 
of the Society since its foundation. It is hoped, however, that by means 
of a special subscription they may shortly be able to supply those who 
take an interest in the preservation of the materials of true history with 
a volume solely devoted to that important class of antiquities. By a 
recent change in the rules it is optional with members to increase their 
subscription from Five Shillings to the sum of Fifteen Shillings annually, 
which will entitle all such subscribers, when their number shall have 
amounted to one hundred, to a Volume of Original Documents, in 
addition to the annual Transactions of the Society. The names of the 
Marquis of Ormonde, the Very Rev. Dean Hoare, Patrick Watters, Esq., 
Rev. John Browne, LL.D., Rev. Philip Moore, B.C.C., John James, 
Esq., M.R.C.S.I., Aquilla Smith, Esq., M.D., Charles E. Ross, Esq., 
M.D., Richard Smithwick, Esq., J.P., Joseph Greene, jun., Esq., 
James F, Ferguson, Esq., &c., may be mentioned as amongst the con- 
tributors, either of the original manuscripts themselves, or of faithful 
transcripts of them. 

As the impression of the Transactions for 1849 was very limited, 
amounting only to two hundred and fifty copies, many persons, having 
become members of the Society after it was out of print, and conse- 
quently not to be had, have expressed a wish for its re-issue. The 
Committee have, therefore, in compliance with their request, determined 
to put it to press as soon as one hundred persons have signified 


their intention of subscribing Five Shillings each towards defraying 
the expense of the reprint. 


Ki,gENNY, May, 1853. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue followmg pages have been printed in accordance with a resolution 
of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, and are intended to serve as a 
record of the transactions of the Society, for the year 1849. Many of 
the papers, read at the several meetings, have necessarily been epitomised, 
in order to bring the Pamphlet within the means at the disposal of the 
Committee for its publication. At the same time, it is hoped that nothing 
of importance or interest has been omitted. The Committee trust that 
this explanation will serve as an apology to those gentlemen whose papers . 
contributed to the several meetings, may not here be found printed at 


large. 


The Committee wish it to be distinctly understood, that they are not 
responsible for any statements or opinions expressed in any of the papers 


read at their meetings, and here published. 


Kilkenny, June, 1850. 
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GENERAL RULES OF THE KILKENNY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. . 


.1. Tis Association shall be called the Kitxenny ARCHZOLOGICAL 
Society, and be placed in connexion with the Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

2. The Society shall consist of a Patron or Patrons, President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Members. Each Member to pay Five Shillings annually 
in advance; such subscription to be due on the 1st of January in each year. 

8. The Kilkenny Archeological Society is instituted to preserve, 
examine, and illustrate all ancient monuments of the history, manners, 
customs, and arts of our ancestors, more especially as connected with 
the County and City of Kilkenny. 

4. Corresponding Members shall be obtained, wherever practicable, 
throughout the country, who shall be requested to inform the Society of 
all antiquarian remains discovered in their districts, to investigate local 
history and traditions, and to give notice of all injury likely to be 
inflicted on monuments of antiquity, in order that the influence of the 
Society may be exerted to preserve them. 

5. A Committee of Twelve shall be elected at the commencement of 
each year (exclusive of the Patrons, President, and Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and Secretaries, who shall be ex-officio Members of Commit- 
tee), for the transaction of the ordinary business of the Society; such 
Committee to meet on the last Wednesday of each month, and at such 
other times as may be deemed advisable. 

6. The Society shall meet on the first Wednesday of each alternate 
month, when papers on Archeological Subjects shall be read, the reports 
of Corresponding Members received, and objects of antiquarian interest 
exhibited. The first meeting to take place in May, 1849. 

7. All matter connected with the religious and political differences 
which exist in our country shall be excluded from the papers to be read, 
and the discussions held, at those meetings; such matter being foreign 
to the objects of this Society, and calculated to disturb the harmony 
which is essential to its success. 

8. It shall be the duty of the Committee to revise all papers which 
are to be read to the Society, to ascertain that they are in all respects 
unobjectionable, and in particular, that they are in accordance with the 
preceding rule. 

9. The Accounts of the Society shall be audited at the first General 
Meeting in each year. 

10. A record of the proceeding of the Society shall be kept by the 
Secretaries. 

11. These Rules shall not be altered or amended except at a General 
Meeting of the Society, and after notice shall have been given atthe next 
previous Meeting, stating the purport and intention of such alteration. 


*,” The transactions of the Society to be published annually, for Members only. 
Subscribers’ Numes' will be received by the Treasurer and Secretaries, Kilkenny, 
and by Messrs. Hodges and Smith, 104, Graftun-street, Dublin, 


REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1849. ; 


THE Committee of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, in laying their 
- first Report before the members, cannot refrain from congratulating 
them on the progress which the Society has made since its establishment 
in the month of February last. When on the 19th of that month 
some friends to the cause of Archeology met in a private room, and 
determined to solicit the united co-operation of all classes and creeds in 
an effort to “preserve, examine, and illustrate all ancient monuments 
of the history, customs, and arts of our ancestors ;” they scarcely dared 
to hope for the ample measure of success which has attended their 
appeal. At no very distant period it was the fashion to laugh down the 
study of Archseology as something totally useless, if not foolish and ridi- 
culous. But a change, and a most auspicious one, has been gradually 
gaining ground ; of this the Committee cannot adduce a stronger proof 
than that afforded by a perusal of the list of the members: of the Kil- 
kenny Archeological Society. All ranks; classes, and creeds will there 
be found united as on common and neutral ground; harmony and 
good feeling have been the uniform characteristics of its meetings, and 
the papers read on such occasions, the information elicited, and the 
objects of antiquity exhibited, appear to have excited an interest which 
has extended beyond the immediate locality of the Society. 

The Society owes its warmest thanks to the Corporation of Kilkenny, 
for the kind and liberal spirit in which its views have been met by that 
body. To the Local Press also the Society is much indebted for the 
success which it has enjoyed. The courtesy and attention evinced by 
the gentlemen who edit both the local papers, and the ample space 
which they have uniformly devoted to the proceedings of the Society, 
have been mainly conducive to the position which it at present occupies, 
and deserve the warmest thanks of the members. 

In accordance with a vote of the Society, five-hundred copies of its 
constitution and rules have been printed and widely circulated in our 
county and city. This has occasioned some expenditure for printing — 
and postage, but has been productive of a large increase of members. 

Although the number of members does not amount to that originally 
fixed on as sufficient to warrant the publication of the Society’s trans- 
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actions; yet the Committee would recommend that step to be taken. 
They conceive it to be one well calculated to advance the interests of the 
Society, and promote the objects which it has in view. They would 
also recommend that the queries relative to topographical information, 
laid before a recent meeting, together with the report and accounts of 
the Society, and a list of the members, should be appended to the 
transactions: also, that five hundred copies of the queries should be 
oka off separately, and circulated as widely as possible in the 
ocality. 

With regard to the proposed formation of a Museum and Library, 
the Committee have to report that some curious archeological remains, 
and several valuable books, have already been contributed thereto, and 
they trust that many objects of antiquity, at present uselessly laid by 
in the cabinets of private individuals, will gradually be placed in a 
repository, where, by being open to inspection, they may serve to foster 
public taste, and promote the study of archeology. 

The Society having made such favourable progress during the first 
year of its existence, the Committee trust its future career will be’ 
marked by continued success; and that the more its objects become 
known, the more general will be the support given to it. The Com- 
mittee ground this hope on the conviction that an enlightened appre- 
ciation of the pursuits which the Society was formed to advance, is 
becoming more general every day; and that educated persons now feel 
ashamed of the apathy and narrow-minded indifference heretofore 
exhibited in this matter. The learned Camden in the preface to his 
great historical work, in forcible though quaint language remarks :— 
“Some there are which wholly contemne and avile this study of 
antiquity as a back-looking curiosity ; whose authority, as I do not 
utterly viletie, so I doe not overprise or admire their judgement. 
Neither am I destitute of reasons whereby I might approve this my 
purpose to well-bred and well-meaning men, which tender the glory of 
their native country: and, moreover, could give them to understand 
that in the studies of antiquity (which is eae accompanied with 
dignity, and hath a certaine resemblance with eternity) there is a sweet 
food of the mind well befitting such as are of honest and noble dis- 
position. If any there be which are desirous to be strangers in their 
owne soile, and forrainers in their owne city, they may so continue, 
and therein flatter themselves ; for such I have not written these lines, 
nor taken these paines.” So, if there be any modern “ contemners” 
of antiquity, we may assert that for them we have not taken these 
pains ; such may for our parte so continue, and therein flatter them- 
selves. Yet it is not a little gratifying to reflect that the success of 
this Society has proved there are not many amongst us who are 
“desirous to be strangers in their own soil, and forrainers in their 
owne city.” . 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


KILKENNY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
1849. 


PRIMEVAL PERIOD. 


GIANTS’ GRAVES. 
No. I. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP MOORE. 
[Read at the Meeting of April 8rd.] 


Taree is a class of monuments of the old pagan Irish which seems 
to have been almost altogether overlooked by our antiquarians, but 
which I consider entitled to some attention. I allude to the curious 
sepulchral vaults or troughs, which are usually termed by the country 
ple “ Giants’ Graves,” and of which there are two, to my know- 
» 1 my neighbourhood, one in the barony of Ida, the second in 
that of Knocktopher; and there is, I am informed, another very 
interesting specimen in the adjoining barony of Iverk—how many 
more there may be in those districts, and in the rest of the county 
of enny, I cannot say—but I would suggest that the subject 
would be a fitting one for enquiry on the part of the Society. 
The first of those to which I shall at present call attention is 
situate On the eastern slope of a hill near the wood of Brownstown, 
andin the townland of the same name, between Inistiogue and Ros- 
mn. It is a deep trench about twelve feet long by four and a 
half in Width, lying nearly north and south, in a level field, unac- 
vompanied by any barrow or artificial elevation of the ground. Its 
bottom is carefully floored, not flagged, but the clay trodden or beaten 
hard, and the sides and ends were lined with large upright stones or 
coarse flags; but it was seriously injured about five years since by an 
‘gn0rant farmer of the neighbourhood who dug out and carried off the 
bine Portion of the side flags in order to floor the yard around his 
welling. This person says he found nothing in his exploration, but 
this is not surprising, as the grave has been uncovered within the 
memory of man. The surrounding peasantry generally call this 
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monument, in Irish, “the tomb of the long man,” and the tradition 
is that the stature of its occupant was eight feet. A very intelligent 
old man, named Martin Donovan, now seventy-three years of age, told 
the writer that his grandmother, who was born ne always lived in 
Brownstown, took him there when but a child, and said in Irish, 
“there is the tomb of long Ida.” The manner in which he pro- 
nounced the name was unlike that of the barony, masmuch as the 
accent was laid on the first letter, whereas in pronouncing the name 
of the barony of Ida, the accent is upon the last letter. Never- 
theless, if I may be permitted to speculate upon the subject, I would 
say there probably might be some connexion betweenthem. Uibh4 Dha, 
as I take it, the name of the barony should be spelled in Irish, 
signifies “‘the descendants of Dha,” it being the universal practice in 
Ireland anciently to call districts by the name of the tmbe or people 
who inhabited them, and for the tribe to be denominated from its 
ancestor. The name Dha is, I believe, now always translated David, 
and there are many townslands called Ballydha and David’s-town in 
the barony of Ida, perhaps taking their name from that early settler 
in this territory—and it may be that the curious pagan sepulchre on 
the lands of Brownstown was prepared for his last resting-place. 
These suggestions, however, I only throw out in the hope of inciting 
some better qualified member of the Society to investigate the subject, 
a task for which my imperfect knowledge of the ancient Irish lore and 
language altogether unfits me. 

There is another tomb of the same kind situate in the townland of 
Ballymartin, a mile to the south west of Listerling, on the borders of 
the baronies of Ida and Knockfopher, but within the latter. It is 
about fourteen feet long and four wide, its sides secured like that at 
Brownstown by coarse upright flags, and still remaming quite perfect 
and uninjured. It lies east and west, and is called by the people 
“the Pooka’s grave.” There is also a track somewhat resembling the 
impression of a human foot, in a rock forming the bed of an adjoining 
stream, and this they call the Pooka’s foot-print.” It is situated in a 
very wild and little frequented spot, and, as might be gathered from 
the name, is generally considered a favourite haunt of “the good 
people.” I could discover no Tumuli or other vestige of ancient 
interments of any kind in the neighbourhood, except one little sepul- 
chral mound or barrow about a quarter of a mile distant. 

The last of the giants’ graves to which I shall at present allude, is 
one which I have never seen myself, but having trustworthy informa- 
tion on the subject, I can safely pronounce it by far the most inter- 
esting and perfect of the three. It is situate in the barony of Iverk, 
(literally Uidh Hire, “the descendants of Earc,” who was ancestor of 
the O’Bruadar family) and in the parish of Mooncoin, at about half 
a mile from that village, upon the banks of the river Suir, opposite 
Mount-Congreve, The townland is called in English Lickory’s-town, 
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or Lickers-town, but its Irish name was Baile-an-Cheadaich. The grave 
is about twenty-five feet long, and ten or twelve wide:* and popular 
tradition declares it to have been erected for ““Ceadach mor aon mhac 
Righ na g- Curraigh’—that is, ‘“ Ceadach the great, the only son of the 
king of hills and plains’—or, perhaps, Gurragh or Curragh, for what 
I know might be a proper name. ‘The legend preserved in the 
locality, and often repeated, accounts for the death and burial of the 
giant prince in this place, as follows:—He had had a great quarrel 
with another Irish Goliah, whose name was Goll, and they appointed 
this spot for a meeting to decide their difference in single combat. 
Cnog and Diarmuid, two of his friends, accompanied Goll to the 
ground, but Ceadach came alone, mounted on an enchanted horse, by 
means of which he annihilated space. A tree is shown, as marking 
the spot where the wonderful animal stood, whilst the champions 
fought on foot. After a desperate encounter Ceadach was victorious, 
but Goll in a dying effort pierced him through the heart with his 
spear : immediately upon which the horse flew away through the air 
to his father’s palace, conveying the token of its master’s fall. The 
body of Goll was removed by his two friends, whilst Ceadach was 
interred upon the spot. The tradition further positively affirms that 
the giant Goll was father to the lovely Graine, who by her fleetness 
of foot won the hand of the great Fionn Mac Cumhail at the celebrated 
race of Sliabhnaman. The grave was lined by huge flags, and at the 
head and foot were enormous stones about sixteen feet in height. On 
one of these rocks some indentations were pointed out as the print of 
the giant’s hand and back, made by the force of his fall when pierced 
by Goll’s spear ! 

The tomb was partially opened on an Kaster Monday, about sixty 
years ago, by some of the country people, who were said to have dis- 
covered a gigantic skeleton, with a huge sword,ft much rust-eaten, but 
since converted into knives, by the finders; there was also said to 
have been found at the same time a helmet of most uncommon size. 
How those relics could survive from the time of paganism and 
Ossianic heroes, I will leave to conjecture; nor will I attempt to 
reconcile the legend, which I have above given, with the generally 
received details of Irish history, which assert Graine, the wife of Fionn, 
to have been the daughter of King Cormac Ulfhada, and make no men- 
tion, that I can find, of either of the champions, Goll or Ceadach. 
My boast is that of being a collector of traditions. I leave to others 
the separating of the dross from the finer parts; and of course I am 


** © man who diggest the new grave, make not the tomb narrowly.”— 
Deirdre’s lamentation for the children of Uisneach, translated in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society, p. 121. 

t ‘Set their three swords of steel over the grave, good wight."—Detrdre's 
Lamentation, 
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not so ridiculously credulous as to believe all legendary fables, deep an. 
interest as I take in their collection and preservation. 

I have now given the Society all the information which I possess 
relative to the three only “ Giants’ Graves” of the existence of which 
I am aware, in the county of Kilkenny. I think a deputation from 
the Society would be well employed during the ensuing summer, in 

ing an exploratory visit to these very curious monuments of our 
pagan ancestors. . 


A 


GIANTS’ GRAVES. 
No. II. 


BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 
[Read at the Meeting of November 7th.] 


In bringing again under the notice of the Society the subject of 
‘Giants’ Graves’’—a very interesting communication upon which from 
the Rev. Philip Moore, of Rosbercon, has been read at one of our 
early meetings. [ would wish to enter into some observations expla- 
natory of the title, as I have found that it has been made a subject of 
ridicule by parties who cannot understand the objects or pursuits of 
archeologists, and who form a judgment of matters by taking a 
surface view, without looking into the mtrinsic merits of the case. 
We, of the Kilkenny Archeological Society, have been accused of 
falling back upon the childish absurdities of the old nursery story- 
books, in according to a certain description of ancient sepulchral 
remains, the romantic title of Giants’ Graves or tombs. It has been 
supposed by some people, it would seem, that too much of our juve- 
nile ideas of ogres, monsters, and seven-league-booted absurdities are 
mixed up in the idea, and that the literature which produced Jack the 
Giant-killer, and his equally redoubted namesake of the Beanstalk, is 
attempted to be revived by elderly and responsible personages, pretend- 
ing to some learning and gravity of character. This is, however, a 
valgae error. The real matter of fact is, that the simple peasantry 
observing those gigantic kists, which were evidently places of inter- 
ment, so much larger than their ideas of modern sepulture gave 
them experience of, and having oral tradition to inform them that they 
were the resting places of heroes, naturally enough conceived that they 
must have been the graves of giants, and so denominated them. 
Who, indeed, could refuse to believe that “there were giants in those 
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days,” when so convincing a proof as a eu tomb from twelve to 
thirty feet long, and proportionably wide, could be triumphantly pointed 
to as a witness of the fact? But although for want of a more correct 
title the appellation of ‘Giants’ Graves” has still been preserved, the 
experience of modern explorers has fully established the mmpropriety of 
the term, and the folly of supposing that because the tomb was mon- 
strous in its proportions, the occupants thereof must necessarily have 
been of extraordinary stature. The peasantry ascribe those sepulchres 
to the Fenian heroes, and they conclude that the Fenians must have 
been a gigantic race on account of the immense size of their tombs ; 
but the ancient historians of Ireland, so far from asserting that Fionn 
Mac Cumhail and his troops were men of unnatural proportions, expressly 
state them to have been of ordinary size, but that they rendered them- 
selves feared and famous by their extraordinary prowess, and valorous 
exploits. 

The peasantry however—as a pleasing writer on the subject of the 
traditions of the Comeragh Mountains, in this month’s number of the 
“Dublin University Magazine,” remarks—in supposing the famous 
Fenians to have been giants, “evidently confound great men with big 
men——indeed, im the vernacular, as now spoken, the same word ‘ Gazs- 
giadhach,’ expresses both champion and giant.” A large number of 
Giants’ Graves” beinglying open forcenturies, and no record having been 
kept of the remains found therein at the period of their discovery, it was 

nerally assumed that each kist had been appropriated to a single hero. 
But the results of many recent investigations, where hitherto untouched 
monuments of this description have been lighted on, sufficiently prove 
the fact that several interments in a single kist was usual, and thus the 
hitherto marvellous circumstance of the vast size of the tomb, is suffi- 
ciently accounted for. 

The Rev. Cesar Otway was, I believe, the first Irish writer who 
drew attention to the existence of those curious sarcophagi. He was 
particularly struck with one which he saw in 1830, on the top of a 
mountain in Donegal, which was thirty-four feet long, and he took par- 
ticular notice of the name of “ Giant’s Grave” given it by his guide ; 
but in his subsequent tour in Connaught he observed several other spe- 
cimens of this description of ancient monument, and remarked that 
they were generally to be found in the neighbourhood of Cromleacs, 
and appeared to be of similar antiquity—he says of them that “they are 
(both) certainly the unaccounted-for remains of the same great people 
who, it would seem, have, though powerful, scientific and universal, left 
no literary records, and who, as is supposed, existed before the introduc- 
tion of syllabic writing.” But neither is this peculiar class of monu- 
ments, nor the name by which it is properly designated, confined to 

Those enormous kists are to be found throughout the greater 
portion of Europe. I have never heard that the name of “ Giants’ 
Grave” was applied in England or Scotland, but it is generally used in 
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France, Spain, Denmark, a portion of Germany, Sardinia, Guernsey, 
and other countries. In France they would seem occasionally—as im 
the instance of Ballymartin in our own county, called “the Pooka’s 
Grave,” as noticed by the Rev. Mr. Moore — to be connected in the 
popular mythology with the Fairies, for in the Transactions of the Cel- 
tic Society of France plans are given of two — one at Tours, and the 
other in Brittany, both of which are called “ Les Roches aux Fees.”’ In 
Germany, where such monuments are found, by the term Hiinengrader, 
or Giants’ tombs, the Cromleacs would seem to be indicated; but the 
Danish Jattestuer, or Giants’ chambers, seem to be ours exactly, except 
in the difference of being generally more capacious, and always covered 
by barrows, through the sides of which they are approached by a pas- 
sage, that gives the plan of the kist a crutch shape, and has led some of 
the northern writers, as we learn from the works of Mr. Worsaae, to 
‘style them by the less striking epithet of semi-cruciform graves.” 
These ancient tombs, in place of being intended only for a single inter: 
ment, as our peasantry imagine, seem to have been family sepulchres, 
and whenever opened are found to contain quantities of human remains 
im proportion to their size. Mr. Worsaae states that in Denmark they 
are ascertained to belong exclusively to the Stone-period, before the 
custom of burning d odes was introduced, and that consequently 
the entire skeletons are there always to be foundin them. In d 
our researches have not yet been conducted with sufficient accuracy or 
system to enable us to come to any positive decision on this subject ; 
but in more than one instance bones of men and animals subjected to 
the action of fire, and baked clay urns containing ashes, are said to have 
been found in Giants’ Graves. The following curious particulars of a 
recent tomb-opening are incidentally given by Dr. Wilde in his very 
valuable work descriptive of the scenic beauties of the Boyne and Black- 
water. 

“We are indebted to R. C. Walker, Esq., (says the learned gentle- 
man) who has opened a great number of tombs in this country, for an 
account of a most interesting examination which he made of some tumuli 
in the county of Sligo, a celebrated locality for sepulchral remains, 

articularly those of the Firbolgs. Mr. Walker informs us that one 
Fist or tomb, which contained the remains of a great number of skele- 
tons, some evidently burned and others exhibiting no trace of fire, occu- 
pied the centre of a large cairn. Some idea may be formed of the 
magnitude of this great kist, when itis known that one of the stones 
which formed it was 16 feet in length, and about 6 feet in breadth. In 
this tomb were found six different human interments which occupied 
the eastern and western ends, the centre part being unoccupied. The 
bones were not contained in urns, but were collected into small heaps 
that rested upon the freestone flags, which invariably formed the bottom 
or floor of the inner tomb, the large bones, such as the arms, legs, and 
thighs, covered the half calcined remains of the smaller ones, and the 
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skull surmounted the little pyramid thus formed. Round the margin of 
this heap was collected a quantity of the bones of birds, and some of the 
lower mammalia, together with a number of small shells, principally the 
land Helix, and each of these six interments was kept distinct, and sur- 
rounded by small freestone flags. No weapon or ornament of any kind 
was discovered in tis tomb. Here, then, in this very remarkable tumu- 
lus of the class denominated ‘ giants’ graves,’ we have remains of nearly 
every form of interment employed by the aborigines of this country.” 
The result of this and several other similar “ tomb-openings” lately, — 
has sufficiently established the fact that those extraordinary sarcophagi 
were the remains of a very ancient and mixed form of Irish sepulture, 
coeval with the cromleacs and pillar stones, and those who have hitherto 
been too apt to scoff at the supposed folly of antiquaries in recognising 
the absurd title of ‘“‘ Giants’ Graves” as applied to a class of ancient 
monuments, ought now at least award them the justice of acknowledging 
that their researches have done some service in putting an end to a po- 
pular delusion, and effectually solving a mystery calculated to support 
and perpetuate a vulgar error. I have considered it right for the infor- 
mation of those who have not made themselves acquainted with the real 
character of the monuments under consideration, to enter into this 
explanation preparatory to informing the Society of the recent existence 
in this county of a “ Giant’s Grave,” hitherto not brought under notice, 
and which seems to have been somewhat singular in its character, as 
well as being rendered particularly interesting from a curious tradition 
connected with it, being preserved in the locality. Inthe townland of 
Caureisk, or Upper Derrynahinch, in the Barony of Knocktopher, and 
on the farm of a man named John Reade, occupying the summit of a 
very elevated ridge, and from its site commanding a most extensive 
prospect, is a slightly elevated mound, or untilled patch, in the centre 
of a field from which a, crop of corn has just been taken. This mound 
is nearly circular in form, and measures in circumference about sixty 
yards.—It is the site of a great carn, formerly consisting of a pile of 
small stones, which have but recently been removed for the purpose of 
making this patch of ground available for tillage. I have learned from 
a highly intelligent and perfectly trustworthy resident of the locality, 
that the top had been removed from this carn from time immemorial, 
so as to leave exposed in its centre a large kist formed by flags laid on 
end, and constructed in a cruciform shape.* The main grave lay nearly 
north and south, and was about fifteen feet long, and four wide; the 
projection on either side which gave the cruciform appearance to the 


* It is not unusual to find places of pagan sepulture in [Ireland constructed 
in a cruciform shape. The ground plan of the great artificial cavern of New 
Grange, county of Meath, accurately represents the figure of a cross; and 
the construction of other smaller sepulchral chambers beneath the tumuli 
in that locality is similar. Mr. Worsaae gives a plan of a cruciform “ Giant's 
Chamber” in Jutland, in the domain of Thisded, and parish of Heltborg. 
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structure, being somewhat more than three feet square. The depth of 
the tomb throughout, was about three feet; and it was asserted that 
at the northern end of the mound, or what might be considered the head 
of the grave, a large upright stone or stele was placed. This monument, 
which is now unfortunately destroyed, and the very outline of the site of 
which will doubtlessly be obliterated within a few weeks, has always been 
known in the locality by the Insh appellation of Leaba Dhiarmuid, which 
literally signifies “ the bed of Diarmuid,” but in English it is indifferently 
termed “ Long Darby’sGrave,” and “the tomb of Diarmuid O‘Duibhne.” 
I have visited the spot within the last month, and found no diffi- 
culty whatever in making out the site of the carn without a guide, 
each peasant whom I accosted on the road most readily pointing out the 
way to Leaba Dhiarmuid, and freely enough entering into a recital of 
the curious legend connected with it. The tradition thus told me in 
the locality by many persons, including the labourer who had actually 
been engaged in the gothic work of removing the carn by the direction 
of the farmer on whose land it stood, relates that Diarmuid O’ Duibhne, 
was the smallest but the most valorous hero amongst the giant troops of 
the great chieftain Fionn MacCumhail. Fionn entertained avery warm re- 
gard for him, but “ionn’s wife, Graine, unfortunately conceived for Diar- 
muid a more illicit passion. Diarmuid in an evil hour returned this guilty 
love, and eloped with his friend’s wife. Fionn immediately pursued the 
fugitives and the adventures attributed to them on the occasion are of 
an extremely curious nature, but such as cannot be properly here de- 
scribed ; the result was, however, that Fionn, who trusted long to the 
honour of his friend, even after the guilty pair had fled together, at 
length, after a year and a day spent in the search, received proof that his 
dishonour was accomplished, and he therefore abandoned the pursuit 
and returned in much distress of mind to his residence at Shabhnaman. 
Diarmuid’s conscience too, stung him for his perfidy towards a friend and 
benefactor, and he evinced such deep contrition that he was frequently 
upbraided by his paramour for the coldness with which he returned her 
love. After some time Fionn gave notice of his intention to hold a day 
of great festivity at his residence, to which he summoned all his retainers 
and compatriots. Graine besought Diarmuid not to obey the summons, 
but he conccived himself bound to do so by the rules by which the Fi- 
anna Kirionn were embodied, and accordingly proceeded to wait on the 
injured chief at Sliabhnaman ; where, contrary to expectation, he was re- 
ceived like all the rest, without reproach or injury. The amusement 
resolved upon for the day was a boar-hunt, and after a long chase, Fionn 
and Diarmuid having outstriped all the rest, the animal was killed by 
them in a forest on the townland, since, from that circumstance, termed 
Coitll Torcain, or Kiltorcan (the Boar’s Wood), and which adjoins Cau- 
riesk where Leaba Dhiarmuid is situate. Now Fionn, notwithstanding 
his amicable reception of Diarmuid, had determined to punish him with 
death for his perfidy ; and in consequence of the extraordinary faculty 
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with which he was endowed, he knew from biting his thumb that in the 
wild boar’s mouth there was a poisonous tusk by means of which his 
design might be accomplished. He accordingly commanded Diarmuid to 
measure the length of the animal, from the mouth to the tail. The or- 
der was obeyed, but in carrying it out, Diarmuid who appears to have 
had some intuitive dread of the danger, avoided touching the fatal tusk. 
Fionn directed the measurement to be repeated commencing at the tusk, 
and Diarmuid though obliged to obey the command, did so with reluc- 
tance, as he felt that Fionn was determined to take his life. In the second 
measurement the tusk pricked his hand, and he immediately became 
sick unto death. On beholding this the chief was struck with remorse, 
and his former affection for Diarmuid returned. By biting his thumb 
once more, he became aware that the dying man’s life might be saved 
by having three drops of the water of a neighbouring well, still pointed 
out at Kultorcan, conveyed to his lips. He accordingly assisted Diar- 
muid towards the well, but at a short distance the latter fell down in the 
agonies of death. Fionn ran to the well, and raising the water in his 
closed hand endeavoured to bring the remedy before life should be 
extinct ; but as he approached, the recollection of the injury inflicted 
upon him flashed upon his mind, and so aroused the jealous feeling within 
him, that in the agitation of the moment his trembling hands refused to 
retain the water. The effort was however again renewed, and Diarmuid 
was well nigh breathing his last as Fionn approached with the water ; but 
his agitation returned more forcibly upon finding the perjured Graine 
bending in deep affliction over the body of his rival. Fionn reproached 
his abandoned wife as the cause not only of his own sorrows, but of the 
death of her unfortunate paramour, stating that but for her appearance 
life might be retained by means of the miraculous water. Graine imme- 
diately ran to the well and quickly returned with the healing liquid ; but 
she was too late, for life had departed before the talismanic drops could 
reach Diarmuid’s lips. Accordingly the body of Diarmuid O’ Duibhne 
was interred at Caureisk, near which he had met his death, his body 
being laid in the principal cavity of the tomb, whilst his three hounds 
were interred along with him—the projecting arm on either hand of the 
io a kist being appropriated as receptacles for the bodies of the 
ogs. 

T have thus been particular in relating all the incidents of this curious 
legend, because I conceive it important that all traditionary lore, relat- 
ing to the ancient monuments of our county, however romantic or 
visionary it may be, should be collected and preserved by this Society ; 
and in this case the necessity seems the more urgent, as when the site 


* It was customary in ancient pagan interments in this country to bury the 
favourite dogs along with their master ; and this was probably not even unusual 
in the case of females, for the ‘* Dinsenchus” states that at the Royal cemetery 
at Brugh, in the grave of Boin the wife of Nechtan, “the small hound called 
Dabdilla,” was interred with her. 
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of the monument becomes obliterated, as it shortly will no doubt, it 1s 
probable that the curious tale told in connexion with it, will soon be 
forgotten in the district. It is proper that I should mention here that 
the tradition of Diarmuid’s flight with Fionn’s wife is not confined to the 
locality of Caureisk—on the contrary it is known and told by the pea- 
santry all through Ireland, from north to south. But the particulars of 
the mode of Fionn’s fatal revenge upon his rival, and the locality of the 
death and burial of Diarmuid, I have never before heard of as related 
any where but at Caureisk. Many Cromleacs are pointed out in various 
sg of the country, but particularly in the Counties of Tipperary and 

Vaterford, which are known by the title of Leaba Dhiarmuda agus 
Ghraine—literally, “the bed of Diarmuid and Graine”— and the idea is, 
that one of those extraordinary structures was erected every night dur- 
ing their flight in order to sleep upon it, for they never remained two 
nights in the same place; and as the pursuit lasted a year and a day, 
there must have been 366 beds erected. [See Wakeman’s hand-book of 
Trish Antiquities, page 12; also ODalys Munster Poets, page 
46, note.*| But Diarmuid is not merely a traditionary hero—a purely 
rae Lothario ; he is, in fact, as much an historical personage as the 
injured Fionn himself, being duly recorded by allour old Irish Chroniclers. 
Jeofrey Keating states (Iidit. 1723, page 183,) ‘“ Cormac King of Ire- 
land had ten daughters ; yet the ancient records being silent, and men- 
tioning nothing memorable of eight of these Princesses, what they have 
related of the other two will be properly introduced in this place. The 
name of one of these ladies was Graze, who was married to Fionn, the 
son of Cumhall, but being of an amorous disposition, she left him and 
stole away with her gallant, Diarmuid O’ Duibhne—the other was called 
Ailbhe, and was (subsequently) married to her sister’s husband Monn.” 
However, beside the fact of his elopement withthe frail Mrs. Mac Cumhail, 
I have been able only to find one other anecdote recorded in printed 
history of the gallant Diarmuid, and though the statement is of an ex- 
ceedingly dubious character—quite as apocryphal, I should say, as most 
of the allegations of the legend—nevertheless as the County of Kilkenny 
has a claim to the honour of having received the ashes and contained 
the monument of so redoubtable a personage, I deem it fit to insert it 
here, under the impression that the members of the Society may be 
anxious to glean all the information which can be obtained concerning 
the dramatis persone of the foregoing curious tradition. The extract is 
from Hanmer’s Chronicle :— 

“ The King of Denmark at last hearing of the fame of Fin Mac Coile, 
sent for him and took such a liking to him that he concluded to marry 
him to lus daughter. Fin went thither with 3,000 souldiers: the King 
one day as they conversed together, asked after the manner of the death 
of his three sonnes, Comen, Low-ne-Meyd, and Feagh, who formerly 
went into Ireland to maintain one of the factions; Dermot O’Doyne, 
(one of Fin’s company) answered, Trouble not tlivself, O King, this is the 
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hand that killed thy sonne Comen; one Oskar said, This is the hand 
that killed thy sonne Low-ne-Meyd ; Keyn Mac Fin also said, This 1s 
the hand that killed thy son Feagh. Herewith the King was wroth and 
said, Hin MacCoile, thou and thy men are my prisoners. Forthwith 
they drew their skeynes, the King’s guard for feare fled, they took him 
pene carried him aboord their shippes, hoised up saile, and brought 

im to Ireland, so as the marriage was dasht, and the King driven to 
pay a ransome for his libertie, before he could get from them.” 

In conclusion, [ beg to refer to the pleasing fact, that the recent exis- 
tence of the carn at Caureisk, and the curious tradition connected with 
it, have been entirely brought to light by the formation of this Society, 
and might never have become known to our Archeological enquirers 
otherwise. Unceasing as have been my researches and enquiries after 
ancient monuments in our county for many years, I never was informed 
of this very interesting and important remain till a few days since, when 
Mr. Jeremiah Murphy, of ‘Thomastown, casually read in one of the 
local newspapers, a report of the meeting of this Society, at which the 
paper of the Rev. Mr. Moore, on the subject of the ‘“ Giants’ Graves” 
in his neighbourhood, was brought forward, and thus finding that an 
interest was taken in such matters, sent me word that he could give us 
information as to the locality of the grave of Diarmuid, one of the Giants 
Mentioned incidentally in a tradition referred to on that occasion by Mr. 

{oore. Thus there is every reason to hope, that through the formation 
of this Society much valuable information as to the existence of hitherto 
unknown or disregarded national monuments may be obtained. 


: The sme | curious extract from the life of St. Patrick, as given 
y Colgan, serve as an illustration to the foregoing paper—it 
shows at what a remote period the belief was general that the ancient 
tombs described, were the actual resting-places of giants :— 

On a certain day, as St. Patrick was going about preaching the 
Sospel, and healing all manner of diseases, he met by the wayside a 
tomb of astomishing size (being thirty feet long). iis companions 
observing this, expressed their opinion that no man could have ever 
ale at such a size, as to require such a grave. Whereupon the 

int replied, that God, by the resurrection of this giant, could per- 
Suade them, provided they were not altogether slow of faith; for 
Just at that time there existed much doubt respecting the truth of the 
General resurrection. St. Patrick, therefore, prayed fervently that his 
Statements might be borne out by facts, and that thereby the scruples 
Of doubt might be eradicated from their minds. And, lo! a wonder— 
Wonder, heretofore, in spast ages unheard of !—for the man of 

eavenly might a proaches the sepulchre, he pours out his powerful 
Prayer ; signs with the staff of Jesus the tomb; and up rose the 
Rant ftom the grave, and there he stood before them all, in stature 
and countenance most horrible ; and looking intently on St. Patrick, 
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and weeping most dolorously, he cried, ‘Immense gratitude I owe 
ou, my ion and master, beloved of God and elect; because that at 
least for one hour you have snatched me from out the gates of hell, 
where I have been suffering unspeakable torments.’ And he besought 
the Saint that he would allow him to follow him: but the Saint 
refused, giving for his reason, that men could not but look with 
intolerable terror on his countenance; when being asked who he 
was, he said his name was Glarcus, son of Cas; that heretofore he 
was swine-herd to King Cairbre. St. Patrick then advised him to 
believe in the Triune God and be baptized, if he would not return to 
his place of torment, to which the giant joyfully agreed; and then he 
returned to his grave, and he was delivered, according to the word of 
the Saint, from his place of suffering.”’—Colgan Trias Thaum. sezta 
vita Pat. p. 88. 


OBSERVATIONS ON RATHS. 


BY THE REV. PHILIP MOORE. 


[Read at the Meeting of May 2nd.] 


THE primeval antiquities of our country have always possessed the 
greatest interest for me; but of all the remains of the remote in- 
habitants of Ireland, I know of none so worthy of anxious enquiry 
and careful investigation as the Raths and Duns, so thickly scattered 
everywhere—so long preserved from the innovating spade and plough- 
share, by the popular superstition that they were the chosen abode of 
the “ good people,” with whose will and pleasure it was anything but 
safe or “lucky” to take a liberty; a superstition which, however, is 
now fast fading away; happily so for the mental improvement and 
proper religious direction of the people’s feelings, but, so far, unfor- 
tunately, as that it 1s daily condemning many of those ancient 
landmarks, which ought to be far more prized as authentic national 
monuments than as supposed fairy haunts, to utter obliteration. It is 
not my intention, here, to enter upon the controversy as to the object 
for which the Raths were constructed, and the people to which their 
erection is to be attributed. I take it for granted that Dr. Ledwich’s 
whimsical theory, ascribing these remains, as well as those more im- 
posing structures the Round Towers, to the invading Danes, is now 
entirely exploded ; and that the arguments and authorities brought 
forward by the learned Mr. O’Donovan, have carried conviction to the 
minds of all, that the Raths were of Imsh origin, and constructed as 
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the fortifications for the residences of the inhabitants of the country, 
many centuries before the Danes set foot on these shores. But I 
conceive there is a question still open to discussion, and highly worthy 
of investigation, connected intimately with this subject. Admitting 
it as placed beyond controversy that our Raths were earthworks 
thrown up round the domestic habitations of a people, living m such 
hmes as required that recourse should be had to all possible means 
for fortifying and rendering their dwellings secure against sudden 
attacks and incursions, it would surely be most interesting to ascertain 
the kind of habitations sought thus so carefully to be defended? On 
this head I believe our antiquarian explorers have, hitherto, left us 
somewhat in the dark, having advanced nothing beyond mere sup- 
positions, unsupported by proof. Should the result of my observations 
within a very limited district, tend to assist im the slightest degree 
lowards solving the problem, my object in the present writing shall 
© fully accomplished. 

MY, investigations I should premise, have been entirely confined to 
the Raths of a portion of the barony of Ida, county of Kilkenny. 
The first which caught my attention as possessing a feature of sin- 

rity, was a quadrangular fort situate on the eastern slope of 
Brandon Hill, and which, besides | paar: the usual fosse and 
8 


aide et? contained within the enclosed space foundations of buildings, 
loze Out apparently in small cells, of which there were about half a 
n 


tent? 28 Heatly as I can recollect. These foundations were con- 
“Tucted of regular masonry, which I conceive to be of antiquity 
coeval with the earthen fortifications which surrounded them. Having 

ever seen anything of the kind before, and having frequently read the 
pcral supposition that the residences of the aboriginal inhabitants of 

“land were not constructed of lime and stone, but invariably com- 
Posed of perishable materials, such as tents of skins, and wicker work 
“rections plastered over, to exclude air and moisture; I was led at 

t to form the opinion that I had lighted on the remains of an 
establishment of a very different kind. Popular tradition derives the 
name which the mountain bears from St. Brandan, who is positively 
Stated by the legendary lore of the locality to have founded a cell or 

€rmitage here, in which he passed many years of his life, entirely 
evoted to religious observances and seclusion. 

_ It occurred to me at first that I might thus have stumbled on the 
Site of St. Brandan’s hermitage; but I must contess that my faith on 
this subject was soon after very strongly shaken, upon ascertaining the 
fact that the enclosure of stone buildings within a Rath, which I there 
Observed, did not afford a very uncommon or isolated i age of such 
structures, and on pursuing my enquiries farther, 1 soon became 
acquainted with several similar Raths in the barony of Ida; I will now 
mention the particulars of the most remarkable which have come 
under my notice. 
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First then, at Garranbehy, near the residence of the Rev. M. 
Walsh, P.P., Rosbercon, the outline can be traced of a large quad- 
rangular Rath, the trench of which encloses about two acres. Within 
a few years since the rampart was levelled for tillage, and the trench 
filled up; but the rampart was originally about twenty feet in height, 
and the trench very wide and deep. At the west end of the enclosure 
there remained till lately several small circular earthen works. There 
were bones of animals resembling those of the horse found in it when 
first tilled, and also quantities of charcoal were dug up in several parts 
of the interior, beneath the surface, together with burned stones which 
seemed to have served as supports for the pot or griddle, or were, 
perhaps, used to bake the meat by being heated, and then heaped 
upon the flesh intended to be dressed, as described by Keating in his 
account of the Fenian Militia. However, the most important matter 
to my subject at present is, that within the enclosure of the Rath was 
discovered the foundations of a circular building, the wall being about 
two and one-half feet thick, constructed with great care and nicety of 
execution—in fact it bore a strong resemblance to the base of a Round 
Tower. The tradition of the locality speaks of an ancient chieftain as 
inhabiting this primitive fortress, whose name was Brevideash, and 
who waged war, the peasants say, for many years with another chief of 
the neighbourhood. But this tradition seems to go back so far, that 
it is not surprising it should be very dim and Param The 
next Rath to which I will call attention is situate at Ballyknock, about 
two miles from the former, and almost in a straight line with it. Its 
shape is nearly square, but it is of much smaller dimensions than that 
at Garranbehy. ‘The fosse is about ten feet deep, about five feet wide 
at bottom, and twelve at top, and it contains water during the greater 
part of the year. There is no appearance of a rampart, but the 
entrance is through an arch of masonry on the east side—a very 
uncommon circumstance. Within the enclosure were the foundations 
of three buildings, resembling small houses, all parallelograms. They 
were constructed of carefully selected stones and mortar, the stones 
being hammered so as to be made to fit well together. As much of 
the stones as could be conveniently got at were rooted up about twelve 
years ago, and used in the erection of a lime-kiln; but I have care- 
fully preserved the ground plan of the structure, which I made when 
first I visited the spot. About thirty yards to the west of the fosse, 
the earth fell in twenty-five years since, and discovered a secret passage, 
which there could be no doubt led to subterranean chambers under 
_ the Rath; however, it was never explored, the owner of the field 
having closed up the entrance lest his cattle might be injured by 
accidentally falling in. In the same, and adjoining townlands, are 
two very bigs Raths of the usual circular form, but in which there 
are no apparent remains of masonry. About three miles distant, in a 
direct line from this, there is another quadrangular Rath, at a place 
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called Smithstown. It has a wide trench, but not more than five feet 
deep in its present state; and this was formerly supplied constantly 
with water. In the interior it contained the foundations of several 
buildings or chambers—their number was four, but three of them ran 
in a straight line along the north side of the rampart, and appeared to 
have been scarcely more than separated by partition walls. Like that 
at Ballyknock, a quantity of these foundation stones have been rooted 
out, and carried off for building by the neighbouring peasantry ; but 
T have preserved a ground plan in this case also. Within a hundred 
yards of this square Rath, there is a small but very perfect circular 
one. Its rampart is very high, and its trench has a constant supply 
of water; but it does not contain foundations—those above enu- 
merated being all of that class which I have myself seen. However, 

the following particulars concerning another Rath in this locality ma 
be of interest. At Hoodsgrove there is a round Rath, near eek 
Were discovered, some time since, two golden ornaments which may be 
supposed from the description to be an ancient hair pin and necklace. 
They were both, unfortunately, melted down, and lost for ever. The 
finders sold the pin in Ross for seventeen shillings, and the necklace 
for two pounds ten shillings. The latter was composed of large gold 
s strung upon a wire of the same metal. In my descriptions of 
the remains above described, I have been as accurate as possible, 
relying on former notes, made before the structures were so dilapidated 
as they now generally are, and what I have given on hearsay evidence 
is derived from informants of superior intelligence and trustworthiness. 
If I be correct in my supposition that the mason work existing in the 
various Raths which I have described is coeval with the entrenchments 
themselves, it becomes evident that in many instances, at all events, the 
ri Irish resided in stone-built houses, and the speculation of most 
of our historians and antiquarians as to the residences within the en- 
trenchments of the Raths being composed simply of wattles daubed with 
ae and thatched with straw, must fall to the ground. And it must be 
= mitted that it is very improbable that modern structures of lime and 
ne would ied any chance, erected in. so many Raths, such being 
snything but | ities which the peasantry would wish to inhabit. It 
fon, vn singular circumstance, however, that in every instance where I 
und the remains of foundations of stone, the Raths in which they 
ae were of a quadrangular form. But it is right I should mention 
do not believe those evidences are everywhere confined to the 
bre staped ancient earthen enclosures, although I cannot adduce any 
‘ rt 0 my own locality. Iam informed by a member of this Society, 
f, © has been anxious in his researches on this subject, that there are 
Wadations of a quadrangular building, apparently of a very ancient 
fort” mene the very extensive and strongly fortified circular earthen 
5 Bathlogan in the Barony of Galmoy; and perhaps if a more 
geat and accurate search were made, eral remains would be exten- 
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sively found through Ireland, and thus establish the fact of the domestic 
residences of the ancient Irish having been of lime and stone, and not 
barbarous wigwams of mud and wattles. At all events I have felt inter- 
ested in bringing under notice the peculiarities of the Raths of Ida, as 
many have been levelled for tillage since I commenced taking my notes 
concerning them, and I find the fate of others is decided upon, and that 
the Fairies are soon to be driven from their long possessed realms by 
the profane intrusion of the plough and harrow. 


Mr, T. Jekylle communicated to the same meeting the fact that there 
was another square Rath, surrounded by a deep fosse, on the southern 
slope of Brandon Hill, and situate immediately by the boundary fence 
which divides it from the townland of Cullintragh. He should also 
state that a foundation of rude stone work, not constructed with archi- 
tectural nicety, could be traced in the interior of the enclosure. The 
Rath and the foundation within it, were both parallelograms. The land 
on which this ancient entrenchment stood was being reclaimed and 
the Rath itself was condemned to be removed; however, he would 
make a careful drawing of the plan, to be preserved as a record by 
the Society ; and he would also attend at the excavation, and keep a 
sharp look out for any matters of antiquity, which might chance to 
turn up in the digging—should any such occur, he would, of course, 
transmit them to the Society. 


SEPOLCHRAL REMAINS. 


Mr. Joun Dunn, Garryricken, directed the attention of the Society to 
the fact, that at Frankfort, near Windgap, in the barony of Kells, and 
county of Kilkenny, a tumulus was recently levelled by a farmer of the 
locality, and a Cromleac discovered in its centre. All that at present 
remained, he believed, were the scattered stones which formed the 
Cromleac, as the proprietor of the ground had, with vandal spirit, 
demolished the barrow and removed the earth for tillage purposes. 
Whether any human remains were discovered in the tumulus has not 
been ascertained. 

The Rev. Philip Moore, called the attention of the Society to a 
number of interesting antiquarian remains of a sepulchral character, 
existing on the townslands of Dangan, Columbkill, and Kilmurry, in 
the neighbourhood of Thomastown, and which had altogether escaped 
the researches of the late Mr. Tighe, when compiling his very excellent 
Survey of the coanty of Kilkenny. The most important of these re- 
mains was avery unique Cromleac situate at Dangan; the upper stone, 
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which lay quite flat on the supporters, was about twelve feet square, 
and might weigh about three tons. The supporiers, three in number, 
were only a foot and a half in height, and were not single stones, but 
each consisting of two or three joints, or different pieces. In the 
immediate vicinity were some groups of standing stones, such as are 
ignorantly denominated “ Druidical circles ;” and scattered all around, 
within the three adjoiming townslands before named, were no fewer 
than thirty-six barrows or sepulchral mounds, all of considerable size, 
and ect. A few of these had been excavated, and in some were 
found urns of baked clay, containing calcined bones; in others were 
very small kists, lined with flags, and containing human bones. A 
golden torque was found, in ploughing a field near one of the barrows, 
by a peasant in 1846. This ornament weighed four ounces, and the 
finder sold it for thirteen pounds. He had, however, previously cut it 
with a hatchet into fragments, but these fragments found their way 
mto the Museum of the late Mr. Anthony of Piltown. An ancient 
clay urn had been found under ground at Kilmurry, by the late Chief 
Justice Bushe, in 1833, and had been lodged in the Royal Irish Academy. 
The Rev. Mr. Moore also called attention toa very perfect and inter- 
mee but hitherto unnoticed, Cromleac, at Gleann-na-cloiche-leithe, 
or’ the glen of the grey stone,” in the county of Kilkenny, about a mile 
sf a distant from Rosbercon—another of those monuments which 
been overlooked by the author of the statistical survey of Kilkenny. 
y © Rev. James Mease communicated the existence of a large cairn, 
Pea on that part of the Clomantagh range of hills, called the 
€n Sisters. The cairn seemed to have been partially explored, as 
oe Small sepulchral cists lie open at one side of it; but the central 
i 1s apparently intact, and Mr. Mease observed, would, probably, 
The ey examination. 
ss Cel, Rev. J. M. Pearson directed attention to an ancient tumulus, 
Mu Itic barrow, situate near the modern Roman Catholic chapel of 
““&lee, in the union of Dunmore. He considered this mound 
Particularly worthy of examination, not only from its great extent and 
ie State of preservation, but as local tradition positively affirmed 
war; © & Place of graves of a very remote era—in fact, that “Irish 
'TrlOrs,”’ as was the phrase of the peasantry, were there interred. 
fot tradition of the country spoke of a great battle having been 
ght in that locality, and circumstances had come to his own know- 
im 2a hich gave an air of great proves) to the narrative. In his 
aoe neighbourhood, through which the stream of battle was 
oe oted to have passed, a large deposit of human bones was dis- 
= ae some years since, by the late Mr. Thomas Tobin of Dunmore, 
tion Amongst several human skulls was one of most gigantic propor- 
; The Rev. P: Moore communicated the existence of some pillar 
tones in his district, hitherto unobserved. In the townland of Bally- 
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noony, near Mullinavat, stands a huge pillar stone in an open field; 
it is twelve feet high, six feet wide at the base, and from ten to twelve 
inches in thickness. It is said by the farmers there, that nearly as 
much of it extends beneath as above the surface. Some human bones 
‘and urns had been found near it, but, unfortunately, there was then 
no Archzeological Society to look after them. Ata distance of three 
ae to the east of this pillar are three others, of a pyramidal form; 
t | stand in a line east and west on the side of a lonely heathy hill 
and are vulgarly termed “the three friars ;”’ a name derived, so far as 
he could conjecture, from no connection with the burial of friars, or 
from any such having suffered death there, but from these stones 
having been grouped together in mute and fraternal companionship. 
About three miles from Waterford, in the county of Kilkenny, are 
three other pillar stones, which, curiously enough, bear the same 
name ; they are large, about five feet high, but without any mark or 
trace carved on them. In the parish of Owning, near Mullinabeg, 
stands a large pillar stone also: this he had not yet seen. 

Mr. T. Jekylle informed the Society that a discovery was made 
about four years ago on his farm (part of the lands of Ballyoub, in the 
parish of Clonamery or Cluan) where some of his workmen were en- 
gaged ploughing for a crop of potatoes. One of the ploughmen was 
suddenly stopped by the se es having come in contact with a 
flag of about three feet square. The flag was carefully lifted by two 
of the men and himself, when they discovered a neatly formed vault, 
enclosing an urn of ancient pottery, turned on its mouth, and having 
under it a hatfull of small, powdered, or broken bones, of a clear white 
colour. He did everything possible to have the urn carefully taken 
up, and secured as an unbroken relic, but unfortunately failed. The 
material was of clay, either imperfectly baked, or of bad quality, and 
it had suffered from having long lain in the earth, so that when an 
attempt at setting it upright on its bottom was made, it crumbled into 
fragments. He could observe that the urn was ornamented by a set 
of protruding lines, forming for the most part a sort of imperfect 
diamond work, between a ring or line round the middle of the vessel, 
and another near the mouth. Its thickness was from three-fourths to 
one inch; its height about fourteen inches; diameter at mouth about 
eight inches, gradually widening towards the middle, and tapering to 
a diameter of about five inches at bottom. The colour was a dark 
brown or clay colour, but on examination of the sections of any of the 
fragments, it graduated to a deep black on the interior. He examined 
tle plan of the vault from which the urn was taken, and found it very 
regular. A flag, set horizontally, formed the bottom or floor, and the 
sides, which presented a circular enclosure, were built with flags, set 
on edge, about two feet high, and all had been covered by the flag 
already described, which lay beneath a surface clay of twenty inches 
deep. The land around had been frequently tilled. He was informed 
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that two other urns of a similar description were, several years since, 
found im the same neighbourhood; but he could find no tradition in 
the locality to bear on the subject of Pagan interments. 

Dr. Anderson, Revana Dispensary, communicated a report on some 
pimeeval interments discovered in his locality. He stated that in the 
springs of 1848, several large flag-stones were uncovered, in tilling a 
field mear Eskerty bridge, in the parish of Mothell, and barony of 
Fassadineen ; as the flags impeded the cultivation of the land, they 
were removed, and proved to be the coverings of sepulchral cists of an 
early date. Dr. Anderson stated that he had some time after made a 
personal examination of the place in company with the Rev. J. Graves, 
and the Rev. M. Carry; the cists lay along the ridge of a gravell 
elevation or ridge in the surface of the field, at a very small depth 
under the surface. The dimensions varied from four feet six by 
eighteen inches: the sides were formed by flags placed on edge. Some 
of the cists were flagged also at bottom—others not. Two of those 
€xamined contained calcined human bones mixed with earth; a third 

esides the calcined remains which lay at the bottom, enclosed the 
unburned bones of a young child. He sent fragments of an adult—also 
from the same cist, the frontal, parietal, part of one of the temporal 
h nes, also a molar and incisor tooth, and a part of the head of the 
4merus, all belonging to a child’s skeleton. ‘The cist being only thirty 
inches long, and twelve wide, could not have held the body of the child 
,2 8 recumbent position, but yet the entire skeleton would seem to 
ab been deposited therein. No implement or ornament was discovered, 

ut at might be concluded from the occurrence of calcined bones, that, 
hae events, the earlier remains interred therein should be referred to 
© times of Paganism. The number of cists examined by him only 
“2ounted to three, they lay close together although not parallel ; but 
many others had been removed in the course of tillage. 
he human remains above alluded to, have been deposited in the 
museum of the Society. ] 
hac. , ‘tnderson also stated that a sepulchral chamber was reported to 

‘ve been discovered some years since by a man named Bradley on his 
“TM! at Coan-West in the parish of Dysert. It consisted of a large 
“¢pulchral chamber covered by a massive stone six feet long, and con- 

‘ned an earthen vessel filled with burned human bones. But he was 
‘orry to learn that this urn, not having any value in the finder’s eyes, 
had been destroyed. 
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IMPLEMENTS AND ORNAMENTS, 


Tue Rev. J M. Pearson, exhibited by permission of G. Kinchela, Esq. 
Greenvale, a bronze spearhead together with a stone hatchet, and bronze 
celt, which had all been found in the neighbourhood of Greenvale, near 
Kilkenny, the residence of the late Lewis C. Kinchela, Esq. The first 
named antique bore attached, in that gentleman’s handwriting, a memo- 
randum to the following effect—“This spearhead was, in 1814, got 
fast in a human skull, which was found with many other human bones, 
when taking down the hill which was at the back of my garden wall on 
the road to Kilkenny—the skull soon mouldered away—L.C.K.” 
When perfect this spear or rather javelin-head might have been about 
three and a half inches long, about an inch of the point had been broken 
off apparently by the force of the blow which drove it into the skull; 
the orifice for the shaft was oval, measuring seven eighths of an inch in 
its longest diameter, in which direction it was pierced by. two rivet holes 
—the blade was not wider than the socket; there was no central ridge 
or spine, and the tin, forming a component part of the bronze, was 
quite apparent. The stone hatchet had been broken at the smaller end, 
and measured five inches long by three wide: the material appeared to 
be a hard trap or basalt, and the edge was remarkably sharp and perfect. 
The bronze celt was of the class without a stop-ridge. It was of large 
size, but very much corroded. 

The Rev. S. C. Harpur, Borris-in-Ossory, called the attention of the 
Society to some ancient remains discovered during the recent operations 
carried on in his neighbourhood under the Board of Works, in deepening 
the bed of the river Nore for drainage purposes. Four or five ancient 
bronze swords had been dug up near Shanagoonah bridge, two of the 
a about eighteen inches long in the blade, the others about twelve 
inches long ; they were double edged, and had that peculiar leaf shaped 
enlargement of the blade toward the point observable in the ancient 
Etruscan swords, and also in similar weapons found in England. With 
them were found the remains of a conical iron helmet, and a skull of a 
very peculiar shape, being very much flatted at the apex and produced 
posteriorly. All these remains were discovered near the remnants of 
an old oak bridge, about twelve feet below the modern channel of the 
river. In the course of the excavation several iron spear heads 
were also turned up, but he (Mr. Harpur) thought them of late date 
comparatively sn 

The Rev. James Mease exhibited several antique weapons which had 
been intrusted to him by P. S. Butler, Kisq., M.P.; two stone arrow 
heads, and a small bronze spear head, found in the County of Meath, a 
stone hatchet found in a field near Lodge Park, Freshford, several 
bronze celts, concerning the docale of the discovery of which he could 
give no information, and a very fine bronze sword-blade about eighteen 
inches long, found near Drakeland Castle in the neighbourhood of Kil- 
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kenny, and similar to some found in the river Nore near Borris-in- 
Ossory, as alluded to in Mr. Harpur’s communication. It had been 
suggested that the bronze of this sword-blade, from its rich yellow tint, 
contamed some mixture of gold ; he (Mr. Mease,) therefore had been at 
the trouble of ascertaining in a rough way its specific gravity, and found it 
to be only 8,28 ; if this were anything near the truth, there could be no 

ld in its composition. It was frequently said that swords of a similar 

ind were found at Cannm, and thence an attempt had been made to 
show some connection between the Carthagenians (who were Pheenicians) 
and the ancient Irish. Now Cannz, the Rev. gentleman remarked, 
was the last place where Carthagenian remains could be found in any 
great quantity. The Roman infantry was all cut to pieces, 560,000 
havi ser slain, according to Livy, in one place, the Romans and 
their allies suffering equally. Then, on Hannibal's side, his allies, the 
Gauls and Spaniards, bore the brunt of the battle, and the Carthagenian 
troops, who amounted to 8,000 men, were not en until late in 
the day. It was besides stated that the Carthagenian soldiers were 
armed magna parte armis ad Trebiam et Trasimenum captis—for the 
greater part with the arms captured at Trebia and Trasimene. There 
was however a sword used at that battle by some of Hanibal’s allies, 
the shape of which exactly corresponded with that exhibited. The 
Gallic swords, says Livy, were long, ac sine mucronibus, without points, 
but the Spaniard, more accustomed to attack his enemy by stabbing 
than by striking, used swords, brevitate habiles et cum mucronibus— 
handy on account of their shortness, and pointed—a description 
characterising the sword exhibited. If, therefore, any swords of this 
kind were found at Cann, the probability is they would be Spanish, 
and this would favour the Milesian theory. But he believed that 
no such swords had ever been really found on the field of Canne. It 
had also been ted that the stone with which David struck 
Goliah from his sling was a celt, and that this might be the use 
of such stone weapons; but it was clear, he thought, that this 
could not be sustained on carefully reading the Scripture account of 
the combat. 

The Rev. Luke Fowler exhibited a curious bronze instrument. The 
article was of a very nondescript character, consisting of three sharp 
spikes with a projecting ear at either side, pierced with holes, capable 
of having the finger freely run through, and the suggestion of the 
Rev. exhibitor was, that it had been used anciently by archers. How- 
ever marks of the file appeared on the bronze, and the instrument 
could not be positively affirmed to be of primeval antiquity. 

The Rev. J. Graves exhibited three pins or bodkins of bone and 
an ancient iron shears, very much corroded by rust; one of the pins, 
he stated, to have been found by a person while digging in a field at 
the back of Drysdale’s-lane, near the Cathedral of St. Canice; it was 
two and a half inches long, and had been rather nicely ornamented. 
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The other two pins, which were respectively three, and three and a 
half inches long, had been found together with the shears, in a barrow 
on the lands of Seskin, in this county, by the proprietor, Edmund 
Staunton, Esq. Mr. Staunton’s account of the exploration was highly 
interesting. The barrow was about ten yards in diameter, but its 
greatest elevation was not more than about five or six feet. Having 
resolved to level it, for the purpose of using the earth of which it was 
composed to manure the surrounding land, he was anxious in observ- 
ing the progress of the workmen, in the expectation of lighting upon 
sepulchral remains in the course of the work. Nothing, however, was 
met with till the tumulus was levelled to the surface of the field in 
which it stood, and then, instead of encountering a cist or Cromleac 
as he had expected, a heap consisting of a few tolerably large stones, 
but each of which could be lifted with ease by a man, was only met; 
and beneath, or amongst the stones, which had never been laid in any 
regular order, were the two bronze pins and an iron shears, so small as 
to resemble a scissors, but still being the exact type of the shears used 
to this day for removing the wool from sheep, and other such pur- 
poses. About a dozen small horns, each about two inches in length, 
and having the appearance of being those of young goats, were found 
with the pins and shears, but the workmen positively denied that 
they saw anything in the way of human bones, ashes, or clay urns, 
and Mr. Staunton was himself much astonished at not being able to 
observe anything of a sepulchral character in the interior of the barrow, 
which could not have been previously disturbed. 

Mr. Shearman, junior, High-street, Kilkenny, exhibited an exceed- 
ingly curious collection of large jet beads; which appeared originally 
to have formed portion of a necklace of great size. The beads were 
found about two years since under six feet of turf-mould, in Main 
bog near Cullohil, Queen’s County, and were thrown up in forming 
the foundation of a bridge. The beads exhibited were ten in number, 
rudely formed, imperfectly polished, and of various shapes; the pre- 
vailing form of the beads was a flattened oval or egg-shape, more or 
less clonaated, some of them very much so; two of them had a 
small projection, or ring formed round the extremities of the hole 
with which they were pierced, the only attempt at ornament which 
any of them possessed. The two largest weighed respectively three 
and a half ounces troy-weight, and measured respectively six inches, 
and four inches in length. ‘The smallest bead weighed thirteen penny- 
weights seven grains, and was about one inch three-quarters in length. 
Mr. Shearman stated that the number of beads originally found, 
nearly twice exceeded that he now possessed, but they had been given 
away from time to time by their former owner; but as they were 
not found originally strung together, it would be impossible to decide 
whether all that were discovered originally belonged to one necklace. - 
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ANCIENT TIMBER STRUCTURES. 


Tue Rev. James Graves brought under the notice of the Society a 
curious, and evidently very ancient structure, composed of timber 
planks jointed together, which was found at Ball in, near Bally- 
ragget, county of Kilkenny, in some drainage works being carried on 
there by Mr. Phelan, the proprietor of the land. The structure was 
found the side of a watercourse, and several feet beneath the 
resent fevel of the surrounding ground. Similar timber structures 
fad been found in the same manner, under ground, on streams, at 
Timahoe, and at Lodge Park, and he suggested that they might be 
the remains of ancient mulls. 

This subject is at present occupying much of the attention of the 
Society, further discoveries having been since made, and explorations 
are being still carried on, which it is hoped will set the question at rest ; 
the matter will therefore be more largely reported upon in the Trans- 
actions which will be published at the end of 1850. | 


THE IRISH ELK. 


Mr. J. R. Payer, Kilkenny Dispensary, exhibited to the meeting a 
drawing and measurements of one of the antlers of the Irish elk which, 
he stated, was found last July by a farmer named Kelly, on his land 
at Rathard, near Tory Hill, whilst digging turf-mould, and which he 
hoped might come within range of the Society, as the co-existence of 
the elk with man in this island was a debated point. The antler was 
discovered about eight feet from the surface, lying on the concave side, 
and was broken by the falling of a large stone. Bart of the neck of the 
antler was wanting, but as nearly as fe could judge, he estimated the 
length at seven feet, and the breadth from the extremity of one of the 
branches to the opposite one, four feet. The plate or palmated part 
being twenty-two inches in breadth, and three or four in thickness, the 
weight about four stone. It was in a fine state of preservation. But 
for the rushing in of the water the man felt quite sure that he would 
have been able to secure the other antler, the head, and perhaps the 
entire skeleton ; however he was determined to renew his researches in 
summer, as the place usually becomes dry in that season. 


MEDIAVAL PERIOD. 


THE BUILDER OF THE WALLS OF KILKENNY. 
BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 
[Read at the Meeting of April 8rd.] 


A.taovuaH the circumstances connected with the walling of Kilkenny, 
unlike our neighbouring town of New Ross, were considered in the 
olden time to present no feature sufficiently romantic to inspire the 
muse of that famous writer of curious Norman-French rhymes, Friar 
Michael of Kildare, or even to call for a page of fanciful detail in 
the quaint chronicle of Stanihurst, vet there is a mystery connected 
with the original construction of the mural defences of our “ Faire 
Cittie’ which gives a peculiar interest to the subject amongst 
enquirers into our local history. Stanihurst briefly records the 
fact, that “In the year 1400 Robert Talbot, a worthie gentleman, 
inclosed with walls the better part of the towne, by which it was 
greatly fortified”’ The same statement is made in nearly similar 
words by Henry Marleburgh, Sir James Ware, and other chroniclers. 
One annalist only, Dowling,-who wrote in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, in addition, says that Talbot built the walls at his own 
expense. But, save that he died in 1416, no further mformation is 
vouchsafed to us concerning this ancient benefactor of Kilkenny; and 
we are left in total darkness as to the motives and inducements to a 
private individual for so important and expensive an undertaking. 

Of all the commentators upon our ancient annalists, Dr. Ledwich 
alone has essayed to solve this mystery, and with what success we 
shall now enquire. Referring to Bishop Burke, who in his Domini- 
cana, page 205, calls the founder of the walls Richard Talbot, instead 
of Robert, Ledwich observes—“The following remarks may perhaps 
tend to elucidate this transaction. Petronilla, sister of James, the 
second Karl of Ormonde, in 1840 married Gilbert Talbot, ancestor to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. This Gilbert, and his son Richard, remark- 
ably signalized themselves in the wars of Edward III. Richard seeing 
how open and defenceless Kilkenny was on every side, and willing to 
ehow his respect for his uncle, surrounding the city with a stronp 
wall.” Now Burke is a modern writer, who drew his own informs- 
tion from the earlier chroniclers, and evidently has but written 
Rickard in mistake for Robert—if, indeed, the error was not a typical 
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one; yet Ledwich gives him the preference as an authority before 
writers of a period coeval with the events which they recorded, and, 
upon this weak foundation, ventures upon a tion which he 
delivers as dogmatically as if he was merely stating well known and 
indisputable facts. The greatest difficulty to be encountered by the 
Archeological enquirer of the present day, unquestionably, is the 
separation of real historical facts from the masses of rubbish, in the 
way of idle assertion and whimsical speculation, in which our pseudo- 
antiquaries of the last century have enshrouded them; and great care 
should be exercised in sifting the existing materials for Irish history, or 
the crude theories of eccentric pedants and ignorant charlatans will be 
frequently reproduced, and foisted again upon the public as authentic 
national records. For my own part, I had always given implicit 
credence to the statement of the earlier annalists, that a Robert Talbot 
was the founder of the walls of Kilkenny, but I was exceedingly 
anxious to discover some clue to his motives for that design, and to 
ascertain what was his connection with the city. My most early 
speculation was that he might have been the Sovereign, or Chief 
Magistrate of the town in 1400, when the great public work was 
carried out, and that he was merely named in connection with it, as the 
names of our modern mayors are usually coupled with civic improve- 
ments, whether executed at their own expense, or at the cost of the 
corporation. My first researches were in the calendar of rolls, from 
which I ascertained that in 1381, amongst several persons appointed 
Custodes Pacis (answering to our modern Justices of the Peace) in 
the county of Kilkenny, was Robert Talbot (Rot. Pat. 5 Ric. IT. la. 
pars. 40) ; and again in 1388 Robert Talbot was appointed a Justice 
in the county of Kilkenny to make Inquisitions concerning seditions, 
and lands belonging to the King (Rot. Pat. 12 Ric. II. 11). Here 
then at all events was a Robert Talbot officially connected with 
Kilkenny, and that too within a few years of the time of the erection 
of the walls; and sufficient proof was thus, perieps, afforded of the 
instability of Ledwich’s theory. Within the last few days, however, 
I have been enabled to hunt up further information concerning Robert 
Talbot, bringing him into more immediate connection with the town 
of Kilkenny, and actually showing him taking concern in the murage, 
or tolls granted to the inhabitants by Royal Charter, to enable them 
to wall’and fortify their Borough. 

The Rev. James Graves being at present engaged in making a tran- 
script of the “ Liber Primus” or most ancient municipal record in the 
possession of the Corporation of Kilkenny, I readily obtained that 
gentleman’s assistance in searching for notices of the founder of the walls 
of the city. We discovered that in 1382 Robert Talbot was, with five 
other principal inhabitants, nominated by the Sovereign and Burgesses 
to supervise and audit the accounts of the parties to whom the murage 
of the town had been let out to farm; and again in 1889 he was 
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appointed arbitrator in a case of a disputed will between two members 
of the family of Knaresboro. Several members of the family of Talbot 
were about the same time Burgesses of Kilkenny, and filling the highest 
municipal offices.* Unfortunately the name of the Sovereign in the 
year 1400 is not recorded, for there is every reason to suppose that the 
office may have been then filled by the founder of the walls; but in the 
years 1384, 1391, 1404, 1405, 1407, and 1408, Robert Talbot is 
placed first on the list of the Council of twelve Chief Burgesses, (answer- 
ing to the modern Aldermen) and it may, perhaps, be inferred that he 
was a wine-merchant, as in the last mentioned year there is an entry in 
the book of an order “ that 50s. be paid to Rabert Talbot, out of the 
tallage (tolls) for a pipe of wine presented by the Burgesses to Thomas 
of Lancaster, the King’s son.” The occasion of making this present 
by the Burgesses is sufficiently explained by the following extract from 
Marleburgh’s Annals—*“ a.p. 1408, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, the 
Lord Lieutenant, after the feast of St. Hilary, sammoned a parliament 
to meet in Kilkenny, in order to have a tallage (charter of tolls) 
granted.”—It may not, perhaps, be going too far here to speculate that 
this very “tallage’ was granted to cover the expense of the town-wall 
so recently erected. 
Stanihurst, Marleburgh, Dowling, and various other annalists, record 
that the founder of the walls of Kilkenny died in 1415; if it could be 
roved that the Robert Talbot, who was one of the Chief Burgesses of 
Kilkenny, deceased about the same time, this fact ought, surely, to be 
sufficient to identify him as that “‘worthie gentleman.” After the 
year 1411, when he was granted one mark out of the tolls—but for what 
service is not specified—there is no mention made of him in the Liber 
Primus; but that he was dead before the year 1417, is proved by a 
rental of the Corporation, of the fifth year of King Henry Y. preserved 
in the Diocesan i tay of Ossory. The first item upon that rental is, 
*‘VId. p. an. payable for two fields, the property of the Corporation, 
near the Irishtownbar, which belonged to Robert Talbot, and which 
Letitia his widow now holds.” This lad appears to have rented a con- 
siderable property at that time from the Sees and Burgesses. She 
paid 9d. per annum for her mansion in Patrick Street, and 2d. per 
annum for a house in the same street called “ Kettillers Hall,” and in 
which, from the name it bore, it is not improbable the famous Kilkenny 
witch, Alice Kyttiller, had formerly resided. 


* In 1403 Thomas Talbot was Sovereign of the town; and in 1352 John 
Talbot was one of a jury empannelled to try whether the accusation made 
‘against a Burgess of having disclosed the secrets of the Corporation, was just 
and well founded. It is probable that for this person a very curious ancient 
tomb in St. Canice’s Cathedral was erected. The monument, which is under 
the South arch of the belfry, bears no date, but from the formation of the 
characters of its inscription, is evidently of the fourteenth century.—The in- 
scription is— + Hic jacet Joannes Talbot, cujus anime propitietur Deus. The 
townland of Talbot's Inch, near Kilkenny, derives its name from this family. 
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This is all the information which, after long and diligent research, I 
have been been able to obtain concerning Robert Talbot, the founder of 
the ancient mural defences of Kilkenny. I feel convinced that the subject 
must have interest for the Society, and that if I have not fully accounted 
for the motives which led a private individual to such a weighty under- 
taking, and that I have in so far left the matter involved in as much 
mystery as ever; I think I have at least brought forward sufficient 
circumstantial evidence to corroborate the statements of some of the old 
annalists, and expose the fallacy of Dr. Ledwich’s theory that Kilkenny 
was walled by a Richard Talbot, whose only connexion with the place 
was, that his father was married to a sister of the Earl Ormonde—no 
proof, surely, that he himself ever saw our town? My own opinion 
still is—but I merely gave it as a surmise—that Robert Talbot only 
advanced the means of building the walls on the security of the murage- 
tolls which many royal charters had vested in the burgesses, and that 
Dowling hazarded the supposition (somewhat on the Ledwich principle,) 
of the works being carried out at his private expense from reading the 
laudations heaped upon the “‘worthie gentleman” by previous chroniclers 
~ who had not been sufficiently explicit as to his motives and inducements 
to the undertaking. In conclusion, I may observe that it appears from 
some inguisitions of the seventeenth century, that the ancient bastion or 
flanker of the city wall in the garden of our esteemed fellow citizen, P. 
Watters, Esq., Town Clerk of Kilkenny, was at that time termed 
“‘Talbot’s Castle,” a name which it no doubt derived from the “ worthie 
gentleman” of whose “ well-judged liberality” it 1s now almost the only 
remaining witness. 


ANCIENT FLEMISH COLONY IN KILKENNY. 
BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 


[Read at the Meeting of July 4th.] 


As the illustration of local history is one of the main objects of the 
Archeological Society, I beg to lay before the members some informa- 
‘tion connected with ancient Kilkenny, which I trust will not be con- 
sidered altogether unimportant or uninteresting. It is pretty generally 
known, for it is matter of historical notoriety, that towards the end of 
the sixteenth century a colony of Flemish mechanics, skilful in the 
working of fine manufactures and embroidery, was established in Kil- 
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kenny. Carte, in noticing Peter the eighth Earl of Ormonde, and his 
celebrated Countess, Margaret of Kildare, mentions of them that “they 
brought out of I'landers, artificers whom they employed at Kilkenny in 
making tapestry, diaper, Turkey carpets, cushions, &c.” whilst Sir 
James Ware states that Earl Peter, by the advice of his lady, “ hired 
and placed (in Kilkenny) the Polymitary, and other skilful artificers, 
out of Flanders, and other countries beyond seas;” and there can be 
little doubt that most of the very curious and beautiful tapestry which 
adorned the Castle of Kilkenny before the recent re-edification, and 
which now lies in a lumber room over the Castle stables, was the work 
of those ingenious foreigners. But it is not known, and therefore it 
may be interesting to the people of Kilkenny to be informed of the 
fact, that a settlement of Flemish artificers took place here at a much 
earlier period—in fact, not long after the English invasion—and that 
they inhabited a suburb of the town separately walled, and defended 
with gates and towers, and actually called from them “ Flemingstown,” 
or “the town of the Flemings.” 

Some time since the Rev. janes Graves, in making some researches 
amongst old documents in the office of the Registrar of the Diocese of 
Ossory, chanced to light upon an ancient parchment roll, containing an 
account or rental of the property of the Corporation of Kilkenny, and 
the sums paid by their tenants for their various holdings, and which 
document bore date the fifth year of King Henry V. One of the de- 
nominations from which the Corporation received a considerable 
income was set down in the roll as “ Fleming’s towne,” and not bei 
aware of any such locality in Kilkenny, the Rev. gentleman consult 
me on the subject; but I, too, was then equally ignorant as to the 
whereabouts of the place. However, we set about an inquiry into the 
matter ; but for a long time all the additional information which we 
could obtain was, that in the “ Liber Primus,” or most early book of 
record at present in the possession of the Corporation, the same place 
is referred to in an account of the revenue of the civic body, dated in 
the twenty-seventh year of Henry VI. where it is indifferently denomi- 
nated “ Flemynstown” and “ Flemyn’s-street.” At length the mystery 
was entirely and most satisfactorily solved by a manuscript in the 
British Museum (Cod. Clarend. tom. LI. No. 4796) never published. 
It appears to be the commencement of a history of the Diocese of 
Ossory and City of Kilkenny, written about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. It isin Latin; the authors name unknown, and it 
breaks off abruptly in the midst of a description of the Cathedral. 
The writer, after noticing the fact that the original inhabitants of Kil- 
kenny consisted of two distinct nations, having separate thuugh closely 
contiguous settlements, called from each people, respectively, “the 
English town,” and “the Irish town,” goes on to state that shortly 
after, a third settlement was added to these, being that of “a colony 
of Flemings; who, as it appears, consisted chiefly of artificers and 
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iraders, but more especially of fullers, cooks, brewers, and those 
engaged in weaving lien and woollen fabrics.” This colony of 
foreigners, he informs us, was invited over for the advancement of 
the arts and the improvement of the trade of the town by the early 
inhabitants, who located them in the neighbourhood of the castle, “in 
order that they might be defended from the attacks of plunderers and 
robbers ;”” and there the strangers “securely fortified their village, 
whence that locality was afterwards called the town of the Flemings or 
Flemingstown, as appears by many ancient records: and that town, or 
street of the Flemings, till very lately retained its appellation, although 
being long uninhabited ;’—the author even intimates that it had so 
been called in his own memory. The cause of the breaking up of the 
settlement, he asserts, was that the descendants of the foreigners were 
removed to the Manor of Dunfert (Danesfort) by the Earls of Ormonde, 
for the purpose of cultivating the land, when they gave up their former 
pursuits, and entirely turned their attention to agricultural affairs. He 
says that from the extent of the pavement and other remains existing 
in his time, the town or street of the Flemings must have been a 
settlement of some size and importance ; but he remarks of the pave- 
ment that ‘it is now broken up and divided by ditches and hedges to 
keep off the wild beasts from the cultivated ground and gardens there 
It would be interesting to fix the exact period at which the Flemish 
settlement was made at Kilkenny, but this I am not at present pre- 
pene to attempt. However the earliest document that I have yet 
een able to discover, which makes mention of it, is a deed of the 13th 
Edward III. (1339) preserved in the Evidence Chamber of Kilkenny 
Castle, and which recites a grant from Henry Sampson to Walter de 
Ely, of one messuage with its appurtenances in the town of the 
Flemings, Kilkenny (in villa Flamingorum Kilkennie), which formerly 
belonged to Sabina Godale, and held of the lords in chief of that fee, 
by the usual services. The witnesses to the document were John 
Cros, Sovereign ; and Richard Mertowne and John Lyonns, Provosts 
of the Town. Thus we have this foreign Colony established in Kil- 
kenny, at all events before the reign of Edward III., and we have 
also evidence that it must have been again removed from the neigh- 
bourhood before that of Henry V. (1413), for in the Corporation reut- 
roll of the latter period in the Diocesan Registrar's office, already 
alluded to, scarcely any houses are set down as making a return to the 
Town income from the locality, but no less than forty-five gardens 
and orchards are charged, as being held by tenants in the Pieuingtoan 
We are not left in doubt as to the exact site of the Flemish settle- 
ment. We have already seen that it was in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle, and the author of the Clarendon MS. further states the precise 
position of the gate of their village, which was nearest to the walls of 
the Englishtown of Kilkenny, and which gate was taken down in his 
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own memory, and re-erected in the City, by the water’s edge, at New- 
quay. This gate, he mentions, originally was built by the Flemings 
“on the high ground opposite the three water mills belonging to the 
Lord of Kilkenny.” The mills of the feudal lord of Kilkenny were 
situate on the site of the present factory of Messrs. K. Scott and Co. 
still known by the name of “Ormonde Mills ;” and it is therefore easy 
to ane relineee | that the gate in question stood where Switzer’s Asylum 
has been since erected ; whilst it is natural to suppose that the street 
of the Flemish village ran along towards the Black-quarry, being—in 
fact—anciently, as now, the approach to the city from the Thomastown 
direction. The portion of the abate suburb, where the ancient 
settlement of the foreigners was located, is at this day, and has for a 
considerable period, been known by the name of “ Archer’s-street,”’ an 
epee sven which it probably received (after the emigration of the 

emings) from a mansion of the Archer family there situate, and 
which must have been a building of importance, as in 1417 William 
Archer jun. paid for it to the Corporation the very high rent 
(considering the period) of 5s. 2d. per annum—one of the largest 
rents chargeable for any tenement under the Corporation, according to 
the rent-roll of the 5th aoe Ni. 

But though the existence of the ancient Flemish colony is altogether 
forgotten and overlooked in the modern English name of the locality, 
I am inclined to think that some allusion to that interesting circum- 
stance may still be traced in its well-known Irish appellation of Sraid- 
na-m-bodach—literally, “the street of the churls.” We can very well 
understand that the phlegmatic and plodding Dutch mechanics should 
be looked down upon, and their devotion to trade and industry con- 
temptuously regarded, by the military retainers of the neighbouring 
castle, as well as the more mercurial and less pains-taking burghers 
of the adjoiing English and Irish towns of Kilkenny; and it can 
therefore be readily conceived that the settlement of the foreign arti- 
ficers, amongst the upper classes termed the street of the Flemings, 
was contemptuously designated by the vulgar and ignorant, by the 
name which it still retains (though the cause of the appellation has 
never been canvassed or speculated upon) of Sraid-na-m-bodach, or the 
street of the churls. 
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ANCIENT STREET ARCHITECTURE IN KILKENNY. 


BY THE REV. J. GRAVES. 


[Read at the Meeting of July 4th.] 


Tue vivid realization of the past forms one of the keenest enjoyments 
of the antiquarian. To reconstruct from authentic data the dilapidated 
monastic pile, and call up before the mind’s eye the manners and every- 
day occupations of its quondam inmates; to people the mouldering 
fortalice with its old inhabitants—the feudal lord in his panoply of 
plate and mail, or rich weeds of peace; the stately dame with her 
quaint horned head-dress, and ample kirtle, and the armed retainer 
ever ready for the foray or the fight ;—to trace the progress of the 
villa or town of the Pale, with its stalworth burgesses, its bonz homines, 
as the old law Latin hath it, its good men and true, half traders, half 
soldiers, ready to drive a profitable trade with the Lombard or Flemish 
merchant in wines and spices, embroidered silks and rich inlaid 
armour, and to exchange with the English trader for his “cloth of 
assize” the coarser products of the native loom; and, again, just as 
ready to don the steel cap, and quilted jack, and armed with the long 
pike, or the stout yew bow, to march forth against some “ Irish 
enemy,” whose light armed kerns, or more formidable gallowglasses, 
having burst through the “ marches,” were devastating the Pale with 
fire and sword—even as the stalworth burgesses of Kilkenny headed 
by their valiant sovereign, John Croker, boldly left the shelter of 
their walls, and on the day of the exaltation of the holy cross in the 
is of grace 1407, performed good service against the Irish foe and 
nglish rebels at Callan, in memory of which a cross once reared its 
ptured arms in our city, now, together with our noble market-cross, 
utterly destroyed.—Such are amongst the most keenly enjoyed pleasures 
of the antiquary—a pleasure lately afforded me while engaged in 
tracing out the peculiarities of construction and style which belonged to 
the domestic architecture of Kilkenny about the latter end of the 
sixteenth, and the commencement of the seventeenth century. I may 
not, it is true, be able to communicate that pleasure to others; but at 
the same time [ feel the importance of placing on record some notice 
of buildings which are rapidly disappearing from amongst us. 

That the earlier domestic buildings of Kilkenny, as of most other 
cities in this and the neighbouring island, consisted of framed oak 
timber, there can be little doubt; still, from the abundance of excellent 
building stone in the neighbourhood of Kilkenny, and the facility with 
which it must always have been procured, it is probable that there 
were here exceptions to the prevailing custom, and that many domestic 
stractures of stone existed from an early period in our city. A manu- 
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script, descriptive of Kilkenny, wntten at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, and preserved in the Library of the British 
Museum (Cod. Clar. LI. 4796), affords some curious and interesting 
information on the subject. After alluding to the facility which the 
water carriage of the river Nore afforded for the transmission of stone 
and timber—a statement which is confirmed by a contemporary By-law 
of the Corporation of Irishtown, still existing amongst the town 
records, and which regulates the admission of timber at. the “Slype” 
Gate, near the present Green’s Bridge ; the writer of the manuscript 
states, that oak timber of the largest dimensions was procurable in 
abundance from woods which existed chiefly to the northward of the 
city: whilst there were two quarries, one to the east, abounding in 
variegated marbles; and another more to the northward, which pro- 
duced a marble not well adapted to receive a polish, but at the same 
time affording most excellent material for architectural purposes. And 
there was this difference, he states, between the marbles of the two 
quarries, namely, that the eastern marble, even when polished, was 
subject to imbibe damp in wet weather, or even when rain was threat- 
ening, whereas the other stone, although unpolished, did not exhibit 
similar phenomena even when exposed to the same atmosphere. The 
most cursory observer must here recognise the peculiarities of the two 
quarries, which to the present day afford us our chief supply of build- 
ing stone—namely, the Black-quarry, to the south-east, and those beds 
of limestone lying to the north-west of the town, from which latter the 
excellent material used in the new Roman Catholic Cathedral has been 
ee and by contrasting, on a damp day, the stone used in the 
Jastle (supplied from the Black-quarry) with the material employed in 
the former building, one must be struck with the accuracy of observa- 
tion evinced by the unknown author of the manuscript I have quoted. 
“Cum itaque,” proceeds our authority in his twelfth section, ‘“fabri- 
candi materies tam fossilis quam ceedua hic affatim suppetat, hinc est 
quod incole hujus civitatis, pre aliis compluribus hujus regni homini- 
bus, studeant eedificiis fere amplioribus et nitidioribus e marmore exci- 
tandis.” What makes this statement the more valuable is, that the 
writer lived at a period when the Ancient Street Architecture of 
Kilkenny must have been intact. Whilst enough even yet remains to 
show that his assertions are not overdrawn. 

The earliest existing specimen of a domestic building which we pos- 
sess is that fragment of thc original episcopal mansion given by Geofry 
Saint Leger (who died in 1287,) as a collegiate residence for the Vicars 
Chorals of the Cathedral. Of this building unfortunately but little re- 
mains. Of the New Court, “Nova Curia,” erected by Richard de Ledrede, 
the year of whose death was 1360, a considerable portion is incorporated 
in the present Palace, but its distinctive features have been obliterated 
by successive alterations. The early timber houses of Kilkenny have 
af dissappeared, but I am happy to say that it is peculiarly rich in do- 
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mestic edifices of stone, dating from the latter end of the sixteenth and 
commencement of the seventeenth centuries. There are few, I am sure, 
who have not been struck by the picturesque gables and cut stone chim- 
neys of the old mansion, in High-street which stands opposite the end 
of Walkin-street. Although divided at present into several tenements, 
yet the first floor retains much of its original wainscot, together with 
some fine examples of cut stone chimneypieces. One of its picturesque 
chimneys has however lately been taken down. 

In the front wall is inserted, although not in its original place, a slab 
of limestone sculptured with an achievement of ten quarterings together 
with the letters 2), &. and the following inscription :— 


Henrp Shee of Milkent Gentleman & Frances Crisp his wife's armes. 


The upper portion of this stone is unfortunately broken off, and lost, 
but I have been informed that it bore the date of 1580. The accom- 
panying Lithograph gives a view of this fine old house. The head of 
the family, Sir Richard Shee, founded and amply endowed an Hospital 
in the city of Kilkenny, which still stands unaltered, although in a most 
dilapidated condition ; the funds dedicated to its support having been 
diverted from the use to which the founder devoted them. The Hospital 
stands in Rose Inn-strect, one gable fronting that thoroughfare and 
the other extending back to Mary’s lane; both fronts are decorated with 
the arms of the founder, which until these few years back were richly 
blazoned in their proper colours. . Underneath the arms in front is an 
inscription stating that the founder was Sir Richard Shee, whilst that on 
the back is more full and runs as follows :-— 


Insignia Ricard Shee Rilkenniensis armigeri et MBargarete Sherlock 
uroris Glfus quf hoc Benedochium Heri feceruni. 1582. 


The upper floor is carried throughout the full extent of the building 
and is fitted up with an altar. 

Immediately opposite Henry Shee’s House in High-street, and at the 
corner of Walkin-street, stand some extensive premises, which must once 
have been a fine example of the same style of architecture. The exterior 
however has been much transformed, and it is only im the rear that its 
characteristic features are observable, as appears by the accompanying 
Lithograph which was taken, while the house at present used as a sale- 
room by Mr. Douglas, was in course of erection. There is a fine window, 
divided by mullions into eight lights, at the rear, and some good examples 
of cut stone chimney-pieces within ; the front toward Walkin-street still 
haa its original parapet and stone gourgoyles or spouts. I can 
earn nothing farther of its history than that it is commonly known as 
“Tunnadines Holding.” The cut stone chimneys surmounting the 
house occupied by Mr. T. Shearman, point out another building of this 
period, which the inscription under the escutcheon on the front, proves 
to be the residence of the old Kilkenny family of Archer. It may not 
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be generally known that the tenant is bound by his lease, under a heavy 
penalty, to preserve the said chimneys and escutcheon of arms intact-— 
an example worthy to be followed by other proprietors. The date on 
the escutcheon is 1582, and the name of the builder is there given as 
Martin Archer. 

Another old house, the residence of the Langton family, is also stall 
in existence, extending from the north side of the Butter-slip, nearly to 
the Tholsel. The Langtons, like most of the burgher families of Kal- 
kenny, were originally of English extraction, being “ of the house of Low 
in Lancashire” (MS. genealogy of the Langton family, penes Mr. M. 
Comerford, Kilkenny). Nicholas Langton was born in 1562, accord- 
ing to the same authority, and “was a wise, prudent, magnanimous, 
and hospitable man ;” he was chiefly instrumental in procuring the 
great charter, which erected Kilkenny into a city, from James I., was 
elected Mayor the year after, and died ‘‘in a good old age,” anno 1632. 
“He purchased,” says the genealogy, “and built the stone house near 
the market cross in Kilkenny.” ‘The escutcheon of arms which for- 
merly adorned the front of this house is now removed, and built into a 
wall at the rere; it bears the following imscription :— 


Gustgnia Wicholat Langton Alvermant Cibftatis Kilkennfe qui foc 
ebifictum construxft. 1609. 


Langton’s house is now divided into several tenements, and preserves 
its original features alone at the rere, in which direction it extends very 
nearly to King-street. The front is now modernized, but James Robert- 
son, iisq. of Rose Hill, possesses an old but excellent drawing, which not 
only gives a very interesting view of the market cross, as it stood before 
its demolition in 1771, but also shews Langton’s house with the usual 
gable to the front, surmounted by its chimney. This drawing also ex- 
hibits another feature to which I particularly wish to call attention, 
namely, an arcade, or open row of arches, on the ground floor of Lang- 
ton’s house, of which the arched entrance to the Butter-slip is the only 
one now apparent.* Having heard from many old inhabitants that this 
covered way was within memory continued on both sides of the present 
Tholsel by a wooden pent-house, it struck me that anciently a con- 
trivance of this nature was universal in Kilkenny, and this idea of mine 
has received fresh contirmation within these few days by the discovery 
of a similar row of arches existing in the street-elevation of the old house 
in Coal-market, erected by John Rothe and Rosa Archer, his wife. The 
entrance archway alone was visible until within a few days past, when the 
old dashing having been removed, the imposts, piers, and arch stones of 
four other similar arches were exposed to view. Having taken a sketch 
and measurements, I am enabled to supply a lithograph of the archwav 


* Some alterations consequent in the erection of a new shop-front have since 
exposed to view the remains of this arcade. : 
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as it then appeared. A projecting bay-window has been removed within 
my own memory, and the corbel on which it rested is still to be seen. 
The arms over the entrance are those of the Rothes, an ancient and 
opulent mercantile family of note in Kilkenny, of which the celebrated 
David Rothe wasa member. David Rothe was Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Ossory during a considerable portion of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. He was born in 1572, but of his early life, up to the 
setae of his consecration, I know nothing. The supplement to Burke’s 

1b. Dominicana, p. 869, states that he was made Bishop of Ossory 
in 1618; and a manuscript preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (P. iii. 8,) to which, by a memorandum in Archbishop Usher’s 
handwriting, the date, 1618, 1s assigned, and which was printed in the 
Catholic Directory for 1841, p. 366, gives the following hitherto 
unobserved notice of him—‘ In primis, one David Rothe, titular Bishop 
of Ossory, keepeth for the most parte with his brother Edward Rothe 
merchant, when he is in the cittie, and when he is abroad with the Lo. 
Vicount Mountgarret at Balline.’” This Edward Rothe appears to be 
the “‘ Edward Rothe alderman,” who is mentioned in an Inquisition 
of 1640, as having been in his lifetime seized of several houses and lands 
m the city and county of Kilkenny, and who died in 1622. John 
Rothe Fitz Piers was the builder of the family residence at present 
under consideration, as appears by an inscription to the following effect: — 


15. J. ®. 94. 
Yusignia Qohannis Rothe Wercatoris Alii Petri Fitz Johennis. 


This building exhibits a most interesting, and nearly perfect 
example of the urban architecture of the period, affording ample 
accommodation to the opulent merchant’s family, his apprentices and 
servants, together with storage for his goods. The front elevation of 
the house presents a gable in the centre, crowned by an ornamental 
chimney, and flanked by a parapet running along the whole front at 
each side, with small pinnacles at the angles; a bay window, corbeled out 
from the wall, formerly existed in the first floor, as already observed ; 
the other original windows have been removed. The plan consists of 
two court-yards surrounded by buildings. In front, an archway gives 
access to the first court-yard ; and from this again passage is obtained 
by a smaller archway to the inner court, also formerly enclosed by 
buildings, some of which are now removed. From this court there was 
a way of egress through a large gateway into the lane now called New 
Building Lane, and it also contains a well, covered by a pedimented roof, 
which has been judiciously repaired by the exertions of the late Dr. 
Scott. On the pediment of the well, (which having been cleared 
out in the year 1846, was found to be of considerable depth, and 
square form, faced with masonry) is carved the following date and 
inscription :— | 
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1604 
Drate pro animabus Johannis Mothe merccatoris & urorfs efus Rose 
Archer qué puteum Hunc & hee edlGicia Geri fecerunt. 


In the internal arrangements of the house there are no party walls 
used ; each floor runs the whole extent of the building, and, resting as 
it does on massive oak beams, is well calculated to support the several 
internal partitions, which are invariably of oak timber. In the principal 
rooms capacious chimney-pieces of polished Kilkenny marble canopy 
the ample hearths. The rooms were, and in some instances still are, 
wainscotted with pannelled oak—indeed no other description of timber 
was originally used throughout the entirestructure.—The mode of forming 
the partitions is as follows :—Strong oak studs, framed to cross pieces 
at stated intervals, having rough-hewn oak pannels rabbeted into them, 
formed the centre or core of the partition, and reached from floor to 
ceiling ; over these in the principal rooms, was laid a pannelled and 
moulded oak wainscot, with a cornice of ornamented work running 
round the top—this wainscot reached to within two feet of the ceiling, 
and the interval was no doubt originally occupied by ornamental stucco 
work, examples of which may still be seen in Carrick Castle, one of the 
ae (if not the finest,) of the Elizabethan houses now remaining in 

eland. 

There are many other old houses, or eden of houses, of the same 
date as the examples last mentioned, still existing in Kilkenny ; as for 
instance, that near Jenkins’ pump; the residence of the late J. Ryan, 
Esq. in King-street ; the old house next the National Bank in Coal- 
market, commonly but erroneously termed the parliament house of 
Kilkenny, &c. but they do not preserve much of their original features. 
Two old houses which stood in High-street, at the end of James’-street, 
have been lately taken down, and in the course of demolition, the arches 
in the party-walls, which served to continue the arcade along the street 
became apparent, and the same feature presented itself in the party- 
wall of another old house occupied by Mr. Cody opposite the National 
Bank, when the house next it was removed for the purpose of rebuilding. 

From the foregoing data I think we may safely form an idea of the 
appearance which Kilkenny presented in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
the first James, and for many years after. Peaked gables crowned by 
carved stone chimneys of varying height, exhibited their picturesque 
outline against the sky—projecting bay windows, here and there jutted 
out over the thoroughfare, affording advantageous points of view to the 
fair city dame or damsel, as the warlike cavalcade, gay with glittering 
armour and fluttering pennon rode past, or the gorgeous ecclesiastical 
procession with cross and bammer paced slowly along the streets—or the 
city proudly displayed the ingenuity and opulence of her various guilds 
in the curiously devised, and expensive pageants designed. to welcome 
the peaceful entry of Ormonde’s Earls or Dukes—or when. the corpo- 
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ration caused the religious mysteries of the day to be acted on the High 
Street near the market cross, at the feast of Corpus Christi. Ar- 
cades of massive stone arches, or pent-houses of timber, ran along the 
streets below in picturesque irregularity. Here the merchant displayed 
his wares secure from the action of the weather, for then there were no 
shop windows ; and the thrifty housewife on her shopping expeditions 
had no need to wade along mud-covered footways—the penthouses 
and arcades, made continuous by the archways in the party walls 
of each house, affording a covered walk, as may be seen at the 
present day in Chester, and some other old English towns. I 
am not indeed hardy enough to uphold that our modern houses may 
not be more comfortable, according to our present notions of comfort ; 
but I think it can fearlessly be asserted, that in some things there has 
been a sad falling off. The oriel windows, high pitched gables, and 
elegantly formed cut stone chimneys of 1589 ; and the covered arcades 
extending along the streets, may easily bear away the palm from the 
stiff rectangular boxes, and mud deluged foot-ways of 1849. 


ANCIENT CORPORATION BY-LAWS. 
BY THE REV. J. GRAVES. 
[Head at the Meeting of July 4th. 


The discoveries made in the tombs and temples of Egypt go far to 
prove, that several of our so called modern inventions were known to 
that wonderful people many centuries before the Christian Era, and so 
in like manner my searches amongst the records of our corporation have 
gone very far to prove that the by-laws and regulations made by Town 
Councils, and corporate authorities in our enlightened days, and which 
are supposed to embody all the wisdom of modern law makers, and 
guardians of the health of towns, are but counterparts of similar regu- 
lations, which date from what we, in our self glorifying way, are wont 
to call the “dark ages.” Of this I now proceed to give the proof: and 
I should premise that what I am now about to lay before the meeting, 
is but a very small portion of what might be adduced ; indeed I should 
rather say that it is selected at random from the first pages of an ancient 
MS. book in the keeping of the Town Clerk, which I shall call the 
“ Inber Primus.’ These bye laws were composed in the Latin peculiar 
to the time; which, being scarcely intelligible to the classical scholar, 
from the barbarisms abounding therein, [ shall translate. And first, to 
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shew the care evinced by our ancestors for the cleanliness and health of 
the town, I shall advance the following early by-laws :—‘ Die Veneris 
prox post festum Santi Michaelis Archangeli anno Doni M. CCC. 
trecesimo quinto, ordinatum est et provisam per Gilbertum Ffort Supe- 
riorem ville Kilkennie, et communitatem eiusdem ville quod quitibet 
debet mundare pavimentum contra domum suam, et hoc bis in Septi- 
mano, videlect, in die Mercuri, et in die Sabbati; et nisi fecerit, quod 
amercietur VI. d. viz. in die Mercuri in iii. den. in die Sabbati in iii d.” 
“On the Friday after St. Michael’s day, A.D. 1835, it was ordained 
and provided by Gilbert Fort, sovereign of the town of Kilkenny, and 
the commons of the same, that each person should sweep the pavement 
before his house, and that twice in the week, to wit, on Wednesday and 
Saturday, on neglect thereof, to be fined sixpence ; threepence for Wed- 
nesday, and threepence for Saturday.” 

Two years after the ensuing laws on the same subject were enacted, 
viz. :—“ Die veneris prox post festum 8. Michaelis Archangeli anno Dni. 
M. CCC. trecesimo septimo, ordinatum est et provisum per Johannem 
Cros superiorem ville Kilkennie et communitatem eiusdem ville, quod 
si aliquis invenitur lavare vestimenta, ant interiora animalium, aut 
aliquam aliam rem in fontibus predicte ville quod sint forisfacte. Et 
si aliquis invenitur aliqua alia enormia in predictis fontibus facere, 
ponatur in tumberello. Item—quod si aliquis inveniat porcos in 
cymiterio beate Marie, et ipsos interficiat quod habebit capita 
ee porcorum. Item—ordinatum est quod nemo colligat 

lada, gleba, nec lignum in vico Kilkennie nisi mundat vicum fori; 
et se inveniatur quod non mundat vicum fori, ponatur in collistri- 
gium.” “Qn the Fnday next after the day of St Michael the 
archangel, A.D. 1337, it was ordained and provided by John Cros, 
sovereign of Kilkenny, and the commons of the same, that if any person 
be found washing clothes, or the entrails of animals in the public foun- 
tains of the town, that such things shall be forfeited, and should any 
one be discovered committing any other enormity in the aforesaid foun- 
tains, he shall be putin the Tumbrell.” Item—lIt is ordained as afore- 
said, that whosoever shall find swine in St. Mary’s Churchyard, and 
shall kill them, he shall have the head for his pains.” ‘ Item—it is 
ordained that should any any one collect heaps of corn, earth or wood 
in the market place, and not cleanse it thereafter, he shall be placed in 
the pillory.” 

I shall next cite a law regulating the fish and meat market, and 
restraining forestallers; and I may here observe that the latter clause 
of this by-law would go far to prove that a colony of Jews was 
settled in Kilkenny in the early part of the fourteenth century. This 
enactment was as follows :—“ Die lune prox post diem Cynerum anno 
Dni. MCCC. trecesimo tertio ordinatum est per Thomam Oweyn supe- 
riorem Kilkennie, et communitatem eiusdem ville, quod nullus, quam 
de villa, tam alii extrane: emant aliquos pisces provenientes de mare per 
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viam de quibuscunque partibus et locis; et qui contra fecerint, et con- 
vincaverint, primo vice graviter amercienter, et secunda vice abjurent 
villam, Item ordinatum est &c. quod omnes piscatores et venientes 
cum piscibus vendendis apud villam penciam, tam illi de villa pre- 
dicta, quam extranei, pisces suos venales debent tolaliter addacere ad 
communem locum ad hoc ordinatum sine ullo retenemento in aliquibus 
domibus et stabunt ibi per totam diem vendicioni, et si quid residuum - 
fuerit oltra noctem, quod mane die sequente totum residuum piscium 
dictoram adducere debent ad locum predictum, et stent ibi vendicioni 
ut supra, et si qui contra istam ordinationem venerint, et pisces inveni- 
antur in domibus eorum, quod omnes tales pisces sic inventi foris facti 
sint Communitate predictee. Item, siquiCarnifices carnes vendant suf- 
fematas, vel de morte morina, vel siqui emant de Judeis, et eas vendant 
Christianis pati debent judicium Tumberelli.” 

“On the Monday next after Ash Wednesday, in the year 1338, it 
was ordained by Thomas Oweyn, Sovereign of Kilkenny and the 
commons of the same, that no person whatsoever, either belonging to 
the town or a stranger, shall purchase on the roads fish coming from 
the sea, and whosoever shall do the like shall for the first offence be 
heavily fined, and for the second be expelled the town. Also that 
all ep coming to sel] fish in the said town, as well strangers as 
others, shall bring all their fish to the common place appointed for 
that purpose, without retaining any in private houses, and shall have 
them there on sale during the entire day; and if any residue shall 
remain over night, that they should be brought back again in the 
morning to the aforesaid place, and remain there on sale.” “ Item, 
should any butcher sell tainted flesh, or such as has died of the 
murrain, or buy flesh from Jews, and sell it to Christians, he shall 
suffer the punishment of the Tumbrell.” It may be well to remark 
that the tumbrell was an instrument of punishment, otherwise known 
as the “ Ducking stool,” namely a chair to which the delinquent was 
bound, and then immersed for a certain number of times in the water, 
by means of a lever or other machinery. A similar punishment was 
sles denounced against cooks who should dress meat or fish that is 
not fit for human food, or who having “kept it until its nature is 
changed, shall then expose it for sale.” 

Under this year there are also found numerous and most curious 
regulations respecting the making and sale of bread; and it was 
enacted that “Si Pistor convictus fuerit, vel Braciatrix convicta quod 
istas assisas non observaverint, primo, secundo, tertio amercientur 
secundum quantitatem delicti si non graviter delinquerint, et si graviter 
delinquerint paciantur ee corporum, scilicet Pistor Col- 
listrigium, et Braciatrix swyngligstol, vel castigatorium.” 

That should any baker or brewer (the word being in the original, 
braciatriz, indicates by its feminine termination, that this vocation was 
chiefly followed by women) fail to observe the assize thus made, they 
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shall for the first, second, and third offence be fined, and for a further 
breach of the regulations receive corporal punishment ; to wit, bakers 
shall be pilloried, and brewers put in the “ Swyngling stool,” 3.¢. the 
tumbrell ; it may be gathered from this word, which is not rendered 
into Latin, that the stool in which the delinquent breweress was placed 
for punishment, was swung round by some contrivance, immersing her 
person in the water during some part of its revolution. 

I shall conclude this paper, which might be extended to almost any 
length, such is the abundance of material to be found amongst the 
Corporation records, with a very judicious and excellent regulation of 
this date, respecting weights and measures, the relative size of the loaf 
of bread to the price of corn, and other matters; some portions of 
which would afford an excellent model to law makers at the present 
day. In this case I do not give the Latin, as I am compelled to 
condense the original, which runs to considerable length. “Item, six 
lawful men shall be sworn faithfully to collect all the weights and 
measures of the town, and of each kind of bread, one loaf; and shall 
write distinctly on each measure, weight, and loaf, the name of the 
owner: they shall also collect the millers’ weights. Twelve lawful men 
shall then be sworn, and the bailiffs shall bring before them the bodies 
of the bakers and brewers, together with their weights and all as is 
aforesaid ; and they shall make inquest thereof. They then shall make 
inquest regarding the price of wheat on the last market day, viz., what 
the quarter of the first, second, and third qualities was sold for ; and 
how the quarter of barley and of oats was sold; they then shall make 
inquest how the loaves of the bakers answer in weight thereto, viz, the 
wastel-bread (the finest sort), and the other sorts of bread according 
to the price of the first, second, and third qualities of wheat; also the 
ratio whereby the bakers should alter the weight of their loaves, accord- 
ing to the price of corn; and also for what defect of weight the 
bakers should be fined, and for what defect be placed in the pillory ; 
also, they shall make inquest whether there is a pillory in the said 
town, and whether men and women can be placed therein without 
bodily injury. Item, they shall make inquest regarding the sale of 
wine, ascertain the names of the vintners, and for how much the pint 
of wine is sold; also whether they sell sour wine, or such as is 
unwholesome for man’s use.” On some future occasion I may again 
recur to this subject; but for the present I shall conclude by observ- 
ing, that a community capable of framing and carrying out regulations 
of the nature I have laid before the meeting, must take a high place 
in the scale of civilization. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SEDILIA IN IRISH CHURCHES, 


BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 
[Read at the Meeting of May 2nd.) 


It has often struck me as a very strange circumstance that though 
the Sedilia, or seats for the clergy, are to be found almost universally in 
‘our ancient churches and abbeys, yet the object and meaning of such a 
very useful, nay indispensable, portion of ecclesiastical furniture, seem 
to have been hitherto altogether overlooked or mistaken amongst our 
Irish antiquaries and ecclesiological investigators, whilst in England its 
purpose seems to have been always well understood, and indeed some of 
the original sedilia are used to this day by the clergy officiating in the 
splendid old churches of that country. | 

The term “‘sedilia” —or occasionally “‘ Sedes Majestatis’—is the name 
given by ecclesiologists to the recessed seats in the chancel, situate on 
the south side of the altar. They were generally triple, being intended 
for the accommodation of the priest, the deacon, and sub-deacon, occupied 
in the celebration of the high mass, and used by them in the intervals 
of the service. Rare instances are seen in England of the number of 
seats being increased to five; but I believe that in Ireland three is the 
general number found in large churches, whilst in the smaller ecclesi- 
astical structures, there are usually but two, as, for example, at the old 
parish churches of Tullaroan and Kilfane in this County of Kilkenny. 
Sedilia in buildings of the latter part of the fourteenth and the entire 
of the two following centuries, form a most remarkable feature of the 
structure, and cannot fail at once to arrest the attention of the visitor 
to those ruins in which they are found. But in the more early styles 
of architecture the seats for the clergy being but simple recesses in the 
wall, such as could by no ingenuity of the imagination be supposed to 
be anything but mere seats or recesses, they would appear to have ex- 
cited no attention amongst our archeological enquirers. Very fine 
examples of sedilia of all the styles of architecture peculiar to these 
countries, exist in Kilkenny and the neighbouring counties; and as 
some of the most important of them, being exposed to the action of the 
weather and the more speedy and certain injury of mischievous per- 
sons, are daily suffering some new and serious disfigurement, it may be 
hoped that the accompanying drawings, made by the: Rev. J. Graves 
for the purpose, Sule they illustrate the subject under consideration, 
will also serve as a record for preserving the architectural features and 
peculiarities of a class of interesting local monuments, which, I much 
fear, will soon have passed away. 

To begin with the most early style, let us take the Norman Abbey of 
Jerpoint, where we find a very pretty example of sedilia, accompanied 
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by the aumbry, the use of which was to serve as a kind of cupboard in 
which the utensils of the altar, when not in requisition, were deposited. 
The sedilia are three simple recesses in the wall, having no projection, 
and merely ornamented with the very unpretending chevron moulding, 
peculiar to the style of architecture to which they belong. It wi 
readily be observed that these would be taken for seats, and nothing 
else, if the uninitiated visitor did not pass them by altogether as objects 
so simple and ordinary in their appearance as to be unentitled to attention, 
or unworthy of giving rise to speculation. An instance in the succeed- 
ing style may be seen in the Cathedral of Old-Leighlin, where happily it 
is protected from the destruction which menaces that at Jerpoint. The 
sedile of the early English style, is of course a more beautiful piece of 
furniture than the Norman example, boasting of far more graceful 
mouldings accompanied by foliated capitals supporting its three pointed 
arches. But it still so far resembles the Norman sedilia as to be plainly 
and uncontrovertibly but a triple recess in the wall, intended for seats. 
The third example I will give from the little old church of Ballylarkan, 
near Freshford. Although not so richly ornamented a specimen of the 
decorated style as perhaps might be adduced, I yet prefer adopting it, 
in order to make its existence better known, and to excite, if possible, 
some interest for its preservation. It will be seen by the accompanying 
illustration that even here, in the third stage of architectural progress— 
if I may so express myself—the original design of the simple recess in 
the wall, divided into three compartments, is still preserved, and the 
structure could not rationally be presumed to be intended for any pur- 
pose but that of supplying seats for personages entitled to an extraordi- 
oat degree of honor or respect. In connexion with the sedilia at 
Ballylarkan are also found the aumbry, being but a simple square hole 
in the east wall, and also the piscina, another accompanying article of 
ancient church furniture, the use of which was that of a basin for the 
rinsing of the chalice which had contained the wine. The niche con- 
taining the basin has a pointed arch. 

Thus in the examples referred to, there was nothing about the sedilia 
to attract particular attention, or form a peg whereon any of the whim- 
sical theories to which our departed brother antiquaries of the past 
century were so much addicted, could be senvenioatly hung; and they 
were accordingly passed over, whenever met, without notice or enquiry. 
But when the more ornate style of architecture, termed perpendicular, 
was introduced, and the seats for the clergy were made to wear a more 
obtrusive and imposing aspect they could not so easily be overlooked by 
the visitor of the ruined Church or Abbey, and being found grouped 
under lofty foliated canopies, and overloaded with sculptured orna- 
mental details, it was sagely conjectured and asserted—and the assertion 
was received and believed without doubt or enquiry of anykind—that 
they could be nothing more or less than sepulchral monuments ; whilst 
from their position within the chancel and on one side of the high altar, 
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it followed as a matter of course that they should be regarded as the 
tombs of the pious founders of the respective buildings in which they 
existed. To find a case in point I have not to travel out of our County 
of Kilkenny. Inthe Augustinian Abbey of Callan, which was founded 
by James Butler, father of the eighth Earl of Ormonde, about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, is a splendid though sadly disfigured sedilia, 
ornamented with the most beautiful and elaborate sculptures, and covered 
by a projecting canopy. By its side is the piscina, which is ornamented 
with sculptures of a precisely similar design and pattern. Archdall, 
when collecting information for his works, did not fail to observe this 
fine sedilia, but ignorant of its original use, he threw out the conjecture, 
in his ‘‘ Monasticon Hibernicum,” that “it is probable that the bones 
of the founder were laid in the wall, under two [recte three] gothic 
arches which yet stand near the east window ;” and ever since—notwith- 
standing that there was neither inscription nor tradition to warrant the 
statement, as well as the glaring improbability of the fact that the 
piscina would be actually made part and parcel of a tomb, coinciding 
with it in every respect as to design and ornament and standing in close 
companionship—the recesses anciently used and intended as the seats of 
the officiating clergy in the Abbey of Callan, were pointed out to the 
visitor and set down in the note book of the tourist as the tomd of the 
founder ! 

We are however furnished with a far more remarkable instance of the 
strange misunderstanding that exists in Ireland as to the object and 
design of the ancient seats for the clergy, at the well known and far famed 
Abbey of Holy Cross, County of Tipperary; for there two of the most 
clever antiquaries of whom this country can boast—and of one of them 
in particular she may boast proudly indeed—have fallen into the common 
error and set down the sedilia as a sepulchral monument. The Abbey 
of Holy Cross was originally founded about the year 1182 by Donald 
O’Brien, King of Limerick. No existing record states the circumstance 
of the monastery having been subsequently rebuilt at a much later period; 
but though history is silent on the subject, a living and incontrovertible 
witness to the fact exists in the architectural style of the stracture—and 
this is proof-positive testimony, far better than documentary evidence ; 
for whilst the writers or transcribers of chronicles may err, and of course 
frequently did, to the eye of the initiated there can be no possibility of 
mistake:as to the style of an ancient gothic building. The only frag- 
ment of the original structure still existing at Holy Cross is a Novinan 
doorway, at present blocked up with masonry, but plainly visible, in 
the exterior wall of the southern lateral aisle. The rest of the building, 
with the exception of the nave which appears still more modern, is of 
mixed Flamboyant and Perpendicular styles of architecture, and cannot 
be older than the year 1400—with greater safety it may be attributed 
to about the year 1420. The sedilia, which is in every respect coeval 
with the church, stands in the chancel, on the south side of the high 
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altar, and by its side is the piscina, the upper part of which, by the 
insertion of a shelf, formed an aumbry—the groove for containing this 


. shelf is quite apparent ; thus are here found grouped together most of 


the usual articles of church furniture mtended to be of a solid and ium- 
moveable construction. The sedilia is triple arched, covered with a 
lofty canopy and loaded with sculptures—in fact so overloaded with the 
foliated ornaments peculiar to the somewhat debased style to which it 
belongs, that it presents an object in my eyes, far more curious than 
beautiful, and though it is larger and more pretending than that of 
Callan, before alluded to, it is decidedly less chaste in its design and 
sculptures, and therefore less interesting.* 

But the sedilia (better known as the founder’s tomb,) of Holy Cross is 
very generally admired, and it has made a considerable noise in the 
antiquarian world. It was unnoticed, however, till Dr. O’ Halloran took | 
it into his head to fish up evidence of the superior civilization and 
knowledge of the arts amongst the ancient Irish: and that learned 
Theban, knowing nothing of the difference of architectural styles, but 
reading in the chronicles how the King of Limerick built the Abbey of 
Holy Cross in the twelfth century, and observing what he conceived to 
be a grand sepulchral monument existing within the present chancel, at 
once seized upon this as a convincing proof of the truth of his theory. 
He gave an engraving of it in his “Introduction to the study of the 
History and Antiquities of Ireland,” and declaring it to be the tomb of 
King Donald O’Brien, triumphantly pointed to it as ‘the most satis- 
factory reply to the assertions of Mr. Hume and others concerning the 
state of this kingdom before Henry the Second’s reign.” Archdall, 
Campbell, Ledwich, and many others it appears, copied the error of 
O’Halloran, and so the statement not only remained uncontradicted 
but was still being every day more widely disseminated by every 
additional copying tourist ; till Sir Richard Colt Hoare, an English An- 
tiquary, visited the Abbey and ventured to suggest a doubt. He 
remarked of the supposed tomb—“ It has generally been attributed to 
Donogh Cairbreach O’Brien, King of Limerick, who founded the Abbey 
and died in 1194. I am inclined to think this tomb has been im- 
properly attributed to him, as it does not bear in its architectural 
decorations the appearance of so old a date as 1194; neither do any of 
the bearings on the escutcheons of arms, which are placed upon this 
monument bear any resemblance to those of the O’Brien family.” Dr. 
Petrie, the first real antiquary whom Ireland has produced, took Sir 
Richard’s hint, and upon an examination of the five escutcheons, which 
occupy the space above the arches and beneath the canopy, discovered, 
beyond the shadow of doubt or possibility of question, that this was no 


* For engravings of this architectural remain I may refer to Vol. 1, No. 42 
of the Dublin Penny Journal, and the Works on Ireland by Bartlett and 
Willis, and Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
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mausoleum of Donald O’Brien or any of his family. But, strange to 
say, the learned Doctor still adhered to the original error of supposing 
the sedilia to be a sepulchral monument, and so he is to be found desig- 
nating it “the finest specimen of ¢omé architecture which time and 
barbarism have allowed to remain in Ireland.” Dr. Petrie put forward 
his theory with respect to the “tomb in Holy Cross,” in 1833, in the 
first volume of that most excellent periodical, Zhe Dublin Penny Jour- 
nal, of which he was then the Editor. I am inclined to think that the 
Doctor had never been at Holy Cross, or he would not have fallen so 
readily into such a mistake ; ee conjecture that he drew his in- 
ferences entirely from drawings which he caused to be made for the 


se. 

It will be necessary now to examine the bearings upon the shields, for 
of course whether the disputed monument be really a tomb as hitherto 
supposed, or the sedilia as I have no doubt it was, this is of importance 
for clearing up the subject in dispute. The first shield, on the dexter 
side, bears a cross, which Dr. Petrie suggests to be “St. George, the 
ancient arms of England; or perhaps with greater probability the arms 
of the Abbey, in allusion to its name.” The second bears the arms of 
France and England quarterly, on a larger shield as a mark of honour- 
able distinction. The third bears a chief indented, the arms of the 
Butler family. The fourth a saltier on a field ermine, the bearings of 
the house of Fitzgcrald ; and the fifth shield is plain, no arms having 
been ever cut aponit. Dr. Petrie observes—‘‘ These armorial bearings 
demonstrate incontestibly that the monument belongs to a person of 
the house of Desmond and Ormonde ; referring then to the genealogical 
histories of those two noble families, we find that the first intermarrige 
which took place between them was at the very period to which the style 
of architecture of this tomb unquestionably belongs, namely the four- 
teenth century, when Gerald the fourth Earl (of Desmond) married in 
1359, by the King’s command, Eleanor daughter of James the second 
Karl of Ormonde * * * The tomb must therefore belong to either of 
those persons ; and we have now only to ascertain to which of them it 
ae be properly referred.” The conclusion which he arrived at was, 
that beyond a doubt it was the tomb of the Countess, because the Earl 
would have no right to place the Royal arms on his monument, but she 
had, as her father was great grandson to King Edward _I. ; and because 
also her family arms were placed on the dexter side of Desmond’s— 
and this he asserts was done with propriety, the former being more 
honourable owing to the relationship to royalty. Dr. Petrie also calls 
attention to an observation of Archdall, that “the tradition of the place 
informs us that this tomb was erected for the good woman who brought 
the holy relic (the fragment of the true cross) thither ;” and notwith- 
standing that history positively asserts that the relic was placed in the 
Abbey by Donald O’Brien, the original founder, the Doctor seized this 
hint, and remarked of the supposed tomb—* considering its situation 
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on the right [it is really on the left] of the high altar of the church, the 
place usually occupied by the tomb of a founder, and the perfect accord- 
ance in architectural style between this monument and the venerable 
Abbey in which it is placed, it should, we think hardly admit of a doubt 
that this illustrious lady was also the rebuilder of the noble Abbey 
church of the Holy Cross—a fact hitherto unknown to history.” Thus 
then do we find even that gifted antiquary, Dr. Petrie, helping to per- 
petuate at least a portion of the original error, and once more declari 
the sedilia to be the tomb of the founder. 

But ere long another champion arose to dispute the honour of settling 
the question as to whom the tomb [for it was still to be called the “tomb 
of Holy Cross”] should of right belong. Inthe 45th number of The 
Penny Journal, Sir William Betham, the Ulster King of arms, published 
a letter remarking, with reference to the article of Dr. Petrie’s before 
noticed—* I cannot exactly agree with the wniter in his conjecture, and 
am inclined to believe that he is better versed in antiquarian than in 
heraldic lore, and therefore has fallen into mistakes out of which I may 
possibly extricate him.” The suggestion of Sir William was, that the 
monument was that of Joan the daughter and heiress of Gerald Earl of 
Kildare, who was the first wife of James the fourth Earl of Ormonde. 
“‘ This,” he says, “indeed removes all difficulties; all the escutcheons 
of arms are in perfect order and position. The Royal arms of England 
show the descent of the Butlers from the Plantagenets ; the Butler coat 
is on the husband’s side ; the Fitzgeralds on the wife’s. The lady to 
whom I assign this monument died about the year 1400. The archi- 
tecture is of that period; and, as above stated, the heraldry tells the 
tale exactly. I will merely add, in conclusion, that the haughty and 
powerfal Karl of Desmond was not likely to acknowledge by his own act 
the superiority of his wife’s family, by placing her arms in the most 
honourable position, to the degradation of his own; nor was such s 
pos usual even where the disparity of rank was much greater than 

etween the Desmonds and Ormondes.” However, Dr. Petrie pub- 
lished a rejoinder, which, although it failed to establish his own theory, 
so fearfully damaged by the heraldic proofs brought against him, yet 
completely demolished that of Sir William Betham; for he actually 
roves from history, that a tomb could not have been erected for the 
untess of the fourth Karl of Ormonde at Holy Cross, she having died 
in London in the year 1430, where she was buried, in the Hospital of 
St. Thomas D’ Acres, to which her husband had been a great benefactor. 
Here then ended the controversy, leaving the question of the ownership 
of “the tomb” almost as open to dispute as ever; but the public 
remained, at all events, satistied that to some person belonging both to 
the Butler and Fitzgerald families, the monument should be unquestion- 
ably ascribed, no one venturing to hint a doubt as to the probability of 
its non-sepulchral character—a strange circumstance indeed, if the Abbey 
had ever boeil visited by persons who had previously seen and under- 
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stood the use of the seats for the clergy in our ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings. ; 

I may here, very properly, be asked how I myself can account for 
the armorial bearings on the sedilia. I confess that I am not fully 
prepared to do this; but I will make some suggestions tending as 
nearly as I at present find it possible to clear up the mystery, and 
which may, at least, have the effect of giving a hint by means of 
which some one else may succeed in elucidating the facts in a more 
satisfactory manner. I think Dr. Petrie’s conclusion that the cross 
on the first shield is the armorial ensign of the Abbey, in allusion to 
the name, is a very probable and natural one; at all events we fre- 
quently find ecclesiastics bearing a plain cross on a shield, amongst . 
the devices upon their seals of office, at the period in question; and 
there can be no grounds for surprise that the symbol of the crucifixion 
should be made a prominent feature in any sculptures designed to or- 
nament a building devoted to religion. With respect to the royal 
arms on the second shield, I find from the history of the Abbey that 
King John granted it, about the year 1186, a special charter of liber- 
ties and freedoms. In 1223 King Henry III. ‘took the house under 
his royal protection.” In 1234 the same king renewed his protec- 
tion to the Abbey. In 1320 King Edward I confirmed the great 
charter of liberties granted by John; whilst in 1395 it was again 
confirmed by Richard II.; and in 1414—the very period at which’ 
the design of rebuilding the Abbey appears to have been conceived— 
the Lord Deputy renewed the royal protection to the house. The 
inference can, then, scarcely be considered a matter of any difficulty, 
that the monks of Holy Cross deemed it their duty to place in a 
conspicuous part of their new building the insignia of royalty, under 
which they were fostered and protected. The practice, too, was com- 
mon enough at the time. - The royal arms, as well as a shield charged 
with a plain ¢ross, form a portion of the devices on the seal of the 
Chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin; and many similar cases 
might be cited. The third shield bears the coat of the Butlers—in 
this there is nothing extraordinary, as the Earls of Ormonde were 
Lords of the Palatinate of Tipperary, in which the Abbey stood; and 
further, James, the fourth Earl, in 1414 (about the time, as already 
stated, that the present building was commenced) “ granted his pro- 
tection” to the Has and community of Holy Cross. 

So far all is clear and satisfactory enough; but with the fourth 
shield we encounter some difficulty. It bears a saltier on an ermine 
field, and it stands side by side with the shield containing the Butler 
coat, in a separate compartment of the sculpture, as if, perhaps, the 
designer had contemplated giving those escutcheons the ellect of ap- 
pearing impaled. ‘The wife of James fourth Earl of Ormonde was 
Joan, daughter of the Earl of Kildare, and if we could suppose it 
possible that that lady could be given, for her arms, the salticr on an 
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ermine field, all difficulty would be removed. But Dr. Petrie posi- 
tively states that the arms here can only be those of the Desmond, and 
not of the Kildare family,* and I fear that we would scarcely be 
warranted in drawing an inference that the stonecutter substituted, by 
mistake, a portion of the bearings of the Desmond House of the 
Fitzgeralds, for those of the Kildare branch of the family, which they 
so strongly resembled. It may however be very fairly supposed that 
the Earl of Desmond of that day, or some influential member of bis 
family, was a benefactor of the Abbey, though such a fact is not re- 
corded. It was about the period to which the building belongs that 
the king specially interfered for the termination of the deadly feud 
between the Karls of Ormonde and Desmond, and procured a recon- 
ciliation between them on the occasion of their standing together as 
sponsors at the baptism of George Duke of Clarence, son of Richard 
Duke of York. Such an auspicious event as this might be com- 
memorated by erecting their armorial ensigns conjointly in the Abbey 
of Holy Cross, a foundation within the Karl of Oumande’s territory, 
and looking up to his “ special protection.” 

I trust i have thus afforded a clue, which may hereafter be more 
successfully and satisfactorily followed up, towards accounting for the 
armorial bearings on the sedilia of Holy Cross. But whether in that 
respect I may have succeeded or not, I conceive that it will be at all 
events obvious to any person in the slightest degree acquainted with 
ecclesiology, who may be hereby led to examine the structure, that 
this so called “monument” is not of a sepulchral character. It is 
certainly with feelings of the utmost diffidence and humility that I 
have ventured to broach a theory opposed to the views of such men 
as Dr. Petrie and Sir William Betham; but I do so under a strong 
impression that they have never themselves seen the object in dispute, 
and with a confident expectation that they would fully agree in my 
opinion on this subject, did they but take the trouble of making a 
personal inspection of Holy Cross Abbey. 


*The difference is that the Kildare family bore argent, a saltier gules, 
whilst the field of the Desmond coat was ermine. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON HOLY CROSS ABBEY, AND ITS 
CELEBRATED MONUMENT. 


BY T. L. COOKE, ESQ. 


[Read at the Meeting of September 5th.] 


A DIFFERENCE of opinion has of late arisen in the antiquarian world 
respecting the use of the ornate and stately monument standing in the 
wall on the south side of the choir in the Abbey of Holy Cross, and it 
has recently excited deep interest with those addicted to studying the 
history of our monastic buildings, of which many, like that of Holy 
Cross, are fascinating and sublime even in their decay. The structure 
in question has been taken by Dr. O’Halloran to be the burial place of 
Donald O’Brien, once king of Limerick, and who was an early bene- 
factor to Holy Cross Abbey. In later times an eminent and learned 
writer on Irish Antiquities, Dr. Petrie, has denied its being the last 
resting place of the monarch named by O’Halloran, and he supposes 
it the sepulchre of the Lady Eleanor Butler, Countess of Desmond. 
Subsequently to the expression of Dr. Petrie’s opinion another inde- 
fatigable and worthy writer, Sir William Betham, published a paper in 
which he sought to establish that this mysterious structure was the 
monument of Elizabeth, daughter of Gerald Earl of Kildare, and who 
became the wife of James, fourth Earl of Ormonde. Dr. Petrie then 
came again into the field with arguments against Sir William Betham’s 
position.: A talented and still more recent writer, Mr. Prim, has 
recently taken pains to controvert the opinions of the three writers 
already named. He has adopted a new view of the subject in a paper 
read before the Kilkenny Archeological Society. Mr. Prim’s theory 
is, that the structure never was the tomb of any person, but that it 
was one of the sedilia formerly constructed in churches as seats for the 
officiating clergy during certain parts of the more solemn high masses 
offered up by the church. 

It may appear presumption in me to dissent from an opinion on 
such a subject as this, expressed by any one of those four antiquaries. 
Nevertheless, I must for many reasons reject the positions maintained 
by these gentlemen. 

Tradition and history concur in designating this beautiful monu- 
ment by the title of the tomb of “ Zhe Good Woman’s Son,” or as 
he was called by the peasantry within my own memory, and before 
they had ceased to use the vernacular tongue, mac na mna maith, t.e. 
“the son of the good woman.”* Archdall was wrong when he thought 


* Others call him Leanbh na mna maith, from leanb child, and na mya mac 
of the good woman. 
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it the tomb of the good woman herself. Nevertheless, even the blun- 
der of that laborious writer is of use, for it shews that he had heard 
something of the tradition upwards of sixty years ago, although he had 
mistaken it. I was born and spent the early portion of my life within 
a few miles of the Abbey of Holy Cross. Many a summer’s day have 
I whiled away about its ruins, so tnat the building scarcely contained 
a visible stone with which I was not familiar. Neither was there a 
scrap of traditionary lore, or even a legend relating to the venerable 
pile, which I have not heard over and over again. I have witnessed 
the performance of pilgrimages in the neighbouring thatched chapel, 
as also at the tomb, and at the blessed well there, previously to the latter 
being stopped up by order of the Archbishop, Dr. Bray. Possessed 
of such means of correct information, I assert that the common tra- 
dition of the country in respect to the monument I am _ now 
writing of, was, from forty to fifty years ago, or more, that it was 
the sepulchre of the good woman’s son. It is not likely that the 
remains of either Eleanor of Desmond, or of Elizabeth of Or- 
monde, would be deposited in “ the narrow cell” previously occu- 
pied by the son of the good woman, although, as will be seen 
in the sequel of this paper, his resting place was not privileged 
against intrusion by others not equally delicate or fastidious. 

Even in the absence of the tradition just mentioned, a close in- 
spection of the monument itself ought to dispel the idea that it was 
not a tomb. Its table, if I may use the expression, is a flagstone, 
having, as I think, vestiges of a sepulchral cross carved upon it. It 
may, perchance, be supposed that such a flag was carelessly placed 
there by some heedless operatives employed in the erection of this 
piece of antiquity. Such an hypothesis would, however, be wholly at 
variance with the elaborate carving and careful workmanship displayed 
in all other parts of the monument. The notion of its being a 
sedile is refuted not only by the presence of the stone slab with 
sepulchral cross, but also by the fact that the spaces within the 
columns are too narrow to accommodate with a suitable and con- 
venient seat an ecclesiastic, arrayed in the loose and broad robes 
appropriate to a solemn high mass. It may also be here remarked 
that, if the debris and rubbish, which have accumulated on the floor 
of the church, were to be removed, the supposed seat would then 
probably prove to be too high for any person to make use of it. 

It is thought that the Abbey of Holy Cross was founded originally 
by Murtagh O’Brien, grandson of the illustrious monarch Brian Bo- 
roimhe, after he had received from Pope Pascal II. in the year 1110, a 
portion of the cross on which the blessed Redeemer suffered for the 
offences of mankind. Subsequently to Murtagh’s death, the Church and 
Monastery were completed by Donald O’Brien, King of Limerick. 
These roval benefactors of Holy Cross Abbey, have been often men- 
tioned by those wha wrote on the subject of that abode of religion. The 
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identical Rood of the cross, so given by Murtagh, or whoever else was 
the donor, is at present in the possession of the Most Reverend the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. It is enclosed in a silver case, 
made in the shape of a double cross, like that represented on the armorial 
ensigns of Holy Cross Abbey, of which a sketch copied from the 
“Tnumphalia” of Father Hartry, is sent with this paper. The silver 
cross, which contained the Rood at Holy Cross Abbey, is, as well as I 
remember it, about nine inches long. I have not seen it opened. It 
probably contains inside, a glass cross, wherein the portion of the real 
cross was deposited. 

It appears that the monks of Holy Cross did not limit the exhibition 
of the relic in their keeping to the mere veneration of the faithful within 
their abbey, for a manuscript, entitled ‘“‘Triumphalia,” herein after more 
fully referred to, shews that they carried it about for the purpose of its 
being sworn upon. I translate the following from that manuscript, 
and it relates to the broils, at that time not unusual, between O’Dwyre, 
the Lord of Kilnamanagh in the County Tipperary, and M‘Walter Burke, 
who was Lord of the neighbouring territory of [leigh in the same county. 
Kilnamanagh, the then country of O’Dwyre, has been since united to 
the territories of Leigh and Kilnalongurty, and these three ancient 
denominations form the modern barony known by the name of Kilna- 
managh. 

To return to the “Triumphalia” it says, “when Mr. Diermot 
O’Dwyer of Kilnamanagh and Mr. Richard Burke of Borres (now 
Burrisoleigh,) as the old MS. herein before referred to, testified, were in 
the habit of harassing each other with constant wars, they bound them- 
selves by oath, taken before the most Holy Cross, which was brought to 
them by two monks, to the observance of a perpetual treaty of friendship, 
which being done, the monks, returning to their monastery, found the 
river commonly called Kearan swollen beyond its usual bounds.” The 
‘'riumphalia then proceeds with a story of how the river, having 
miraculously opened a righ for the bearers of the relic, permitted 
them to cross over, but they carelessly lost their precious charge 
during the night, and much to their joy found, on their arrival at Holy 
Cross, that it had preceeded them to the monastery and was there in its 
case before them. The Triumphalia notes that the miracle just related 
happened in the first egress of the holy relic from the monastery. Hence 
it appears that it was taken on such journeys more than once ; and, the 
words of a submission made to Luke Archer, who was Abbot of Holy 
Cross in 1621, by David Hennessy, a refractory friar, shew that he, 
Hennessy, was previously in the habit of taking the Rood out of the 
monastery ; for j find in it the following words ; viz.,—‘ promitto in- 
super me non ministraturum seu ostensurum aliquam reliquiam vel 
crucem intra vel extra proefatum monasterium sine speciali mandato et 
venia preedicti Dni. Luce Abb. sen ejus successoris vel assignati.”’ The 
foregoing document is to be found, with some others relating to said 
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Hennessy, in the Triumphalia, and it bears date the 12th of February 
1621. It seems to supply part of the succession of Abbots in Holy 
Cross monastery, for it sets forth that said Hennessy was appointed by 
the Abbot Richard Troulow, on whose decease, said Archer became 
Abbot. It designates him as Vicar General of the Cistercian order in the 
kingdom of Ireland. This seems to prove that the Cistercian order held 
its ground at Holy Cross long subsequent to the inquisition for sup- 
ressing abbeys which was in the twentieth year of the reign of 
lizabeth, as appears from the Inquisition, No. 9, on the roll of that 
reign in the office of the Chief Remembrancer, Exchequer, Dublin. 

Besides the royal patrons of Holy Cross Abbey, who have been 
already mnantioned, and are more commonly known, there was another 
who seems to be almost unknown, save in the local tradition of the 
country around Holy Cross. The endowment through the instru- 
mentality of this other benefactor is believed to have been much more 
ample and noble than those which had preceded it. The personage to 
whom it is attributed, has been handed down by tradition under the now 
mysterious appellation of “THz Goon Woman.” 

In Ware’s writers of Ireland, as edited by Harris, Father John, 
alias Malachy Hartry, is noticed amongst the number of Irish scribes. 
He was born in Waterford, and was a Cistercian friar, residing first in 
the abbey of Nucale in Spain, and afterwards in the abbey of Holy 
Cross in the County of Tipperary. He wrote on vellum an account of 
this celebrated religious house, under the title, “ Triumphalia chron- 
oligica de coenobia Sancte Crucis Sacre ordinis Cisterciencis in Hibernia, 
In quibus plura a salutifero S. Crucis ligno patrata miracula, aliaque 
memoratu desiderata illustrantur.” This book, which is mentioned by 
Harris, seems to have been written between 1640 and 1649. ‘The first 
mentioned date is on the title, but 1 have met with the last mentioned 
in parts of the manuscript. I had Hartry’s manuscript in my possession 
for a long time, about thirty years ago. It was lent to me by the late 
Rev. Patrick Meagher, who then was parish priest of Holy Cross. 
Those wishing now to refer to it will find it in the Roman Catholic 
iAvehioniscapel library at Thurles. 

The account of the foundation and re-edification of Holy Cross 
Abbey contained in Father Hartry’s manuscript speaks first of the 
grant by King Mortagh, and next of that by King Donagh O’Brien. 
As these grants are already known I shall not occupy time ly dwelling 
on them. Neither will I at present stop here to particularise the 
confirmation by King John. The history of the greatest endowment 
being little known to the public, I shall proceed to the circumstances 
attending it. 

Before I give the account of this farther endowment, which is due 
to the good woman, it may not be unacceptable to the antiquary to be 
told that Holy Cross was, as the Tnumphalia informs us, in ancient 
times, long before the Abbey was founded there, denominated na 
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h-o¢e Lara, which signifies. “The eight hands.” The same manuscript 
relates that the place acquired that name by reason of an anchorite 
who sojourned there, having effected, through the virtue of his prayers, 
a miracle, causing the hands of four persons, who had committed some 
depredation at his hallowed retreat, to be cemented to a tree then 
growing over the holy well, for which this place was celebrated from 
very early times, until within the last forty years. The hands of the 
delinquents were so firmly affixed to the tree, that the operation of 
amputation was resorted to for the purpose of restoring the men to 
liberty. The Triumphalia is embellished with an illuminated representa- 
tion of the circumstance, wherein the eight hands are depicted adhering 
to the tree and the blood is seen gushing profusely from the wounds. 

Returning from the foregoing digression, I come to the third and 
greatest foundation of the Holy Cross Monastery. The primary 
cause of this foundation was, in the words of the Triumphalia, as far 
as same is legible, thus—‘ Secunda jam relaté hujus abbatie erec- 
tione occasionis serie, modo restat utde 3tia latifundii ditione et am- 
plissimorum edificiorum structuri, longe excellentior! quam que per 
serenissimum felicis memorie regem ‘Dousldun prenotatum, juxta 
debitum ritum, quam de Patrum communium traditione non spernanda, 
tam ex veteri MS. Hibernice conscripto, paucis et veris perstringam, 
misterii enarrationem accipe. Quidem Princeps, regi& oriundus stirpe, 
et regis Anglie prosapia, sui nominis splendorem ducens (in antiquo 
dicto M.S. dolentibus animabus invenimus initiale presentis historis 
folium omnino evulsum fuisse, in quo regis reginseque nomina, et alia 
longe desiderata, annotata fuere) videndi Hibernicos mores et vivendi 
formam desiderio flagrabat, ut M.S. testatur, colligendum, Sti Petni 
denarium (qui summo pontifici Rmo. annuatim solvebatur in Hibernia) 
auctoritate regia missum esse prefatum principem. Sublaté tandem 
deliberatione itineri se committere, et huc in Hiberniam transfretare 
determinanti, annulus a regina matre traditur, ipsi injungente, si forte 
im infortunium aliquod incidisset, annuli remissione pro infalibili veri- 
tatis symbole certam faceret ipsam, et auxilium inde cito obtinere 
sperandum. Iter per hoc regnum facienti et per densissimum nemus 
pra duorum milliam. ab hoc nostro monasterio a parte accidentali 
distantem quidem ex progenie Fogartorum obviam principi dedit, cujus 
oo soli princeps innocens interfectus est. De Fogartorum 
ammilia—” 

The Triumphalia is legible no farther on this subject. The O’Fo- 
gartys’ mentioned in the foregoing passage evidently were the chief- 
tains or toparchs of Ely-Hy-Fhogarta, now the barony of Ehogarthy, 
in which Holy Cross Abbey is situated. It is not improbable but that 
Father Hartry dealt with that sept, which had occasioned the death 
of the son of his community’s benefactor (namely the “ mac na mna 
maith,” or good woman’s son), in no very measured terms. It appears 
from a memorandum on the manuscript of the Triumphalia that it was 
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a member of the Fogarty family who presented it to the late worthy 
Roman Catholic Archbishop, Thomas Bray ; and, therefore, it may 
have been some of the Fogartys themselves that rendered illegible their 
chastisement by the Friar’s pen. 

If my memory is not fallacious Father Hartry’s book even gives a 
picture of the monument as that “ Filii Bonz Mulieris.’’* 

The tradition of the country (and such tradition is seldom in error) 
seems in itself sufficient to establish the fact of the remnant of 
antiquity in question being a ¢omd and not a sedile—nay, it even 
goes to stamp it as the tomb of the good woman’s son. But the 
evidence of Father Hartry who, it must be borne in mind, wrote 
upwards of two hundred years ago, and who, as he informs us, founded 
his statement as well “ Patrum communium traditione” as on the then 
ancient Irish mutilated manuscript he refers to, proves beyond all 
doubt that this remarkable piece of architecture was a tomb, and that 
it certainly never was one of the sedilia. Had it been a sedile, surely 
Father Hartry, a clergyman belonging to the monastery of Holy Cross, 
could not have been ignorant of its use? It was familiar to him not- 
withstanding its being now such a matter of uncertainty with us, after 
the lapse of two additional centunes. He had no object to gain by 
misreprescntation. We therefore must believe what he tells us when 
he writes that it was the tomb of the good woman’s son. 

A confirmation of the position that it was a tomb will be found in a 
story related by Father Hartry respecting it. That wniter tells us that, 
one Peter Purcell (probably one of the Baron of Loughmoe’s family) 
having caused himself to be interred in the monument of the Good 
Woman’s son about the year 1584, a constant falling of water from the 
groins of the arches of the Abbey took place in consequenee of the 
profanation. The falling of water mentioned in this passage of the 
Trumphalia I take to have been that still recorded in the unwritten 
legends of Holy Cross as a miraculous one, by the appellation Braon 
Sinsiordha, which signifies in English, “ the constant drop.” When I 
was a boy a hole used to be pointed out in a stone near the monument 
as having been worn by this drop in former times, ‘‘non vi sed sepe 
cadendo.” But to return to the story in the Triumphalia—it tells us 
that at length, about the feast of St. John the Baptist, in the year 1603, 
Sir Hugh Purcell, who was son-in-law to the deceased Peter, was en- 
joined in a vision to get his father-in-law’s body taken out of the 
monument, Sir Hugh, being unable to go in person, sent a servant 
with a letter and money to Sir David Hennessy, who at that time filled 
the office of Parochus at the monastery ; Sir David thereupon led work- 


* Since I wrote the above I find there is, beyond doubt, a painting repre- 
senting this monument given in the Triumphalia. It serves to identify the 
structure now the subject of antiquarian speculation, as being the same 
designated by Father Hartry “The tomb of the Good Woman’s son.”—T. 
L. C. 
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men to the tomb, from whence so offensive a smell issued, that it was 
with much perseverance and difficulty the persons employed were able to 
effect their object. On the removal of Peter Purcell’s body from the 
tomb, the falling of “the constant drop” immediately ceased. It is 
needless to add, that the Braon Sinsiordha is now known only by 
tradition. The hole in the stone is still to be seen, or was so some 
years ago; but the monotonous and measured sound of the falling liquid 
globule no longer strikes upon the ear. 

The following monkish tale is also extracted from the Triumphalia. 
While I give it as concerning the tomb of the Good Woman’s Son, I 
do not ask the Kilkenny Archeological Society either to believe or dis- 
believe it. My object in transcribing this story is merely to shew by it 
the high degree of veneration in which this monument was held long 
before the modern controversy regarding it was thought of. Such 
veneration arose from a belief that the beautiful structure was the resting 
place of one whose memory was held, if not sacred, at all events in very 
good repute. Nor was the respect, so paid to the monument, transito 
or ephemeral. I have already written, that the monument and well 
were even in my own time, much revered, and that they were used as 
stations in the devotions of pilgrims. The well was situated between 
the abbey and the river Suir. I remember to have seen religious 
devotees performing, about it, rounds as they were called upon their 
bare knees. The Triumphalia records that, in the year 1628, the 
blessed well aud monument of Holy Cross were in high esteem for 
effecting of miracles ; and, as an illustration, it relates that one John 
(YCullenan, a carpenter by trade, deposed before Thomas Walsh, who was 
Archbishop of Cashel, that on the 14th of May, 1628, he was seized 
with great pain in his side during the night—that the next morning he 
attempted to work, but being unable to do so, and labouring under great 
depression of spirits, he betook himself to bed. However, having 
remembered the wonderful well, and his fellow workmen recommending 
him to have recourse for a cure to the monument of the Good Woman’s 
Son, he did resort to them as remedies. After having done so he 
immediately felt an acute pain; but he soon regained his former strength, 
and finished the work he had been previously to his illness engaged on. 
O’Cullenan’s fellow workmen likewise deposed to a similar effect before 
Archbishop Walsh, in the presence of Luke Archer, then Abbot of 
Holy Cross, and of several other persons. The Triumphalia having 
given the particulars of the Prince’s death, subsequently mentions that 
his ring, the faithful token of his dying wishes, was conveyed to the 
Queen Mother. The token was accompanied with a request to her to 
become the protectress of the religious community, by some of whose 
members her son was probably attended in his last moments, and in 
whose Church his body was at all events destined to be interred, It 1s 
also likely that some of the Prince’s retinue found shelter in the abbey 
after their master’s death. The manuscript infers as the result the 
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grant to the Abbey of power over extensive tracts of land, and also the 
erection of very large additional butldings for tts use. 

The Triumphalia leads us to believe that Father Hartry supposed the 
Good Woman to have been the wife of Henry I. King of England; 
and in accordance therewith, that the unfortunate prince slain by 
O’Fogarty was her son. While the account of the occupant of the 
monument, as recorded in the Triumphalia, agrees with the popular 
tradition in calling him the Good Woman’s Son, it is very difficult to 
conclude that he was the offspring of Queen Eleanora, who was daughter 
of William, fifth duke of Aquitaine. The Triumphalia enumerates her 
sons as “ Henricum, Ricardum, Galfredum, Johannem, Gulielmum, 
atque Philippum. Sextus hic junior natu in juventute moritur.” 

It must be observed here, that the Triumphalia mentions Queen 
Eleanora having siz sons by her second husband, while Betham’s tables 
and those of Anderson mention no more than five. Philip is the son 
about whom the discrepancy exists, and the Triumphalia says of him, 
that he died in Azs youth, which might be quite reconcileable with his 
having been the “ Princeps innocens” slain by O’Fogarty. But the 
Triumphalia does not say that this Philip was that person ; and indeed 
it is probable that if he was that personage, Father Hartry would have 
called him directly the son of the King of England, rather than say that 
he was “regis Anglize prosapie.” It therefore cannot be this Philip 
who was son to the Good Woman. 

It is to be apprehended that the Triumphalia has mistaken the proper 
epoch, and has fallen into an anachronism in seeking to discover the 
Good Woman’s son during the reign of King John. It is likewise 
very probable that the ¢hzrd royal grant, to which that manuscript 
alludes, was the confirmation or rather confirmations made to Holy 
Cross Abbey by Henry III. in 1233 and 1234. The charter of King 
John takes no notice of more than one antecedent grant, namely, that 
by Donald O’Brien King of Limerick; and it altogether omits mention- 
ing any previous grant by Murtagh. Therefore, according to John’s 
charter, the first grant was that by Donald, and John’s own was the 
second. From this it follows that the charter of Henry [II. was the 
extensive endowment alluded to in the Triumphalia. It 1s farther to be 
remarked, that the grant of King John does not confer much on the 
abbey in addition to what King O’Brien had already bestowed. Some 
personal privileges to the clergy, such as immunity from payment of 
toll, was all that John gave them. His charter contained no additional 
grant of land—neither were the extensive and splendid buildings alluded 
to by the Triumphalia erected for some reigns subsequent to his time, 
so that Father Hartry’s expression, “latifundii ditione et amplissimorum 
edificiorum structura,” was not applicable to anything he had done. 
It is evident that Hartfy was himself only secking for the name of the 
King and Queen, which the loss of the leaf torn out of the old Insh 
manuscript he frankly owns prevented his being certain of. 
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My principal object im laying this paper before the Kilkenny 
Aechesslogival Society, is to prove that the Holy Cross monument is 
the tomb of the Good Woman’s Son, rather than that of any other 
person, and to show that it was really a tomb, and not asedile. I 
therefore offer the observations which follow, more with a view to 
assist others m their future researches to discover who was the 
personage known under the mysterious title of the Good Woman’s Son, 
than in the hope of presently establishing his identity myself in a 
satisfactory manner. 

In the annals of the Four Masters (ad. ann. 1233) there is an 
account of a son of an English Queen having been in Ireland and 
having fallen there. The passage runs as follows :—‘ William, the 
son of Hugo de Lacy (whose mother was daughter to King Roderick 
O’Connor), marched with the English of Meath, into Brefney against 
Cathal O’Reilly, where they committed great depredations; but a 
party of O’Reilly’s people overtook De Lacy and his chiefs while 
conveying the plunder, and gave them battle, in which William Brit, 
and a number of English nobles were slain, and William de Lacy 
with many others were wounded ; they were driven from the country 
without prisoners or plunder, and De ia Charles the son of Cathal 
Gall O’Connor, Feorus Fionn the son of the English Queen, and 
Dermod Bearnagh O’Melaghlin, ded of the wounds they received in the 
battle of Mona-Crann-Chaoin, and Niall Sionagh O’Catharnaidh, lord 
of the men of Teffia, also died of the wounds he received in this. 
battle in his own house, after making his will and receiving extreme 
unction. 

From the foregoing statement of the Four Masters, we cannot _ 
entertain a doubt that Feorus Fionn, or Feorus the Fair, who was 
son to the Queen of England, was in Ireland in the year 1233. 
The excellent and persevering Imsh scholar, Owen Connellan, who 
translated the Four Masters for the late Mr. Geraghty, supposes very 
justly the Queen in question to be Isabella, the widow of King John, 
who, after that monarch’s decease, married Hugh Le Brun, Count de 
la Marche in France. The learned Mr. O’Donovan, who translated 
the same annals for Messrs. Hodges and Smith, also takes Isabella to 
be the queen to whom they allude, and he translates Feorus Fionn, 
Pierce the Fair. 

There is reason to be assured that soon after the accession of 
Henry III. to the throne, his Insh subjects proposed that he should 
send his mother, the said Queen Isabella, or his brother, to Ireland ; 
for they were favourites with the people here. The king’s answer to 
that proposition is to be found in Taaffe’s History of Ireland (Vol. I. 
p. 76). It is addressed to Geoffry de Marisco, the king’s deputy, 
and says, “as to sending our lady the Queen-mother or our brother to 
Ireland, our answer is, that, taking the advice and assent of our faith- 
ful subjects, we shall do that which shall be expedient to our interest 
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and the interest of our realm.” Henry, in the course he thus pursued, 
was probably right as regarded himself; for his brother, if sent over 
hither, might ultimately establish an independent sovereignty to the 
prejudice of Henry’s interests; but it was a bad resolve for Ireland. 
This Feorus Fionn must have been son of Queen Isabella ; for he is men- 
tioned under the year 1283. Now Henry III. had no Queen then, not 
having married his second wife, Eleanor, daughter of Raymond Beren- 
ger, Count of Provence, until the year 1236. 

The time assigned by the Four Masters for the wounding of Feorus 
the Fair, accords with the cause given in the Triumphalia for the visit to 
this country of the Good Woman’s Son, namely—for the purpose of 
collecting Peter’s Pence. Thus the unfortunate Prince, whoever he was, 
is said to have arrived, according to the account of the old Irish manu- 
script, quoted by the Triumphalia, “ colligendum sancti Petri donarium, 
qui summo Pontifici Romano annuatim solvebatur in Hibernia.” The 
king is also said to have given his authority for the good woman’s son 
coming to proceed with that collection, for to the foregoing quotation 
is added, “regia auctoritate missum esse.” We know that in the year 
1229. Pope Gregory IX, sent to collect a subsidy of one tenth of all 
moveable goods ts Haglan France, and Ireland; (2 Mac Geoghegan 
Hist. d’Irl. 64,) and that the Irish were obliged to sell their moveables 
to pay it. The clergy thought this particularly oppressive on them- 
selves. The Pope having made this demand in 1229, it must have 
taken some time to arrange its collection, and influential agents had also 
to be employed for the purpose. Who could have been deemed more 
fit for such an office than the young and respected brother (query—Aalf 
brother) of the King, by whom or by whose mother the Irish had 
solicited to be governed? If we suppose Feorus Fionn to have come to 
Ireland on that mission it substantially reconciles the Four Masters 
and the Triumphalia. Thus, the Four Masters write that Feorus Fionn 
was son to the Queen of England, and do not call him son to the King, 
either deceased or regnant. ‘The Triumphalia denominates its hero as 
the Good Woman’s Son, while it brings him no nearer to the King than 
‘‘ quidem princeps regia oriundus stirpe et regis Anglis prosapiz”—a 
certain prince arisen from the royal stock and of the race of the King 
of England. All this Feorus Fionn was by the mother’s side. The 
Triumphalia fixes the death of the Good Woman’s Son to the time of 
his coming to collect the dues of St. Peter, which must have been some 
time after the issuing of the Pope’s rescript in 1229; and the Four 
Masters place Feorus Fionn’s death in 1238. Both authorities thus 
accord as to time.—The Triumphalia, in reference to the Good Woman’s 
Son, speaks not of the queen Regnant, but uses the expression “a re- 
gina matre,” i.e., the Queen Mother (the identical term used by Henry 
ITI. in his letter to his deputy De Marisco) ; and the translators of the 
Four Masters say that Feorus Fionn was a son of Isabella, widow of King 
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John, by Hugh Le Brun, who was Count de la Marche, Lord of 
Luisignan and Valence in Poicteau, &c. 

In the next place, the Triumphalia attnibutes the munificent patronage 
thirdly extended to Holy Cross Abbey, to the influence of the Good 
Woman, in consequence of the circumstances attending her son’s death, 
and we find in fact, that Feorus Fionn having been killed some time in 
1233, King Henry III. in the September of that same year, and the 
November of 1234, made ts to this abbey. What these grants 
were I cannot now say, for I have not been able to find the official re- 
cord of them. They are mentioned, however, in Archdall’s Monasticon. 
We farther find that William Bret is one of the English noblemen 
whom the Four Masters say were killed at the time Feorus Fionn was 
wounded ; and we know that the Brets were Lords of the manors of 
Coilath and of Fidart, both of which lay not far from Holy Cross and 
in the same county with it. We may therefore suppose Feorus Fionn 
to have been retreating, wounded, from Mona-Crann-Chaoin towards 
the possessions of Bret when he met his death. Another circumstance 
must not be forgotten—thus the Tnumphaha describes the Good Wo- 
man’s Son as “ princeps innocens,” and Feorus Fionn, at the time of his 
death in 12338, could not have been more than seven years of age, as 
Queen Isabella could not have been married to King John in 1216. 

The relationship between Feorus Fionn and Henry III. of England 
would account for at least some of the armorial bearings on the monu- 
ment. After the death of King John in 1216, his widow, Isabella, 
. married Hugh Le Brun Count de la Marche already mentioned. He 
was Lord of Luisignan and Valence in Pictou, Earl of Turryn, and 
Viscount de Corvice. The recorded issue of this marriage was William 
de Valence, Aymer, Isabel, Joan and Alice. It is now pretty certain 
from the Four Masters, that Feorus Fionn, or Pierce the Fair, may be 
added to the foregoing. Having lost his life when young, and while he 
was unused to the world and its deceits—while he was as yet Princeps 
tnnocens, as the Triumphalia styles the Good Woman’s Son, and with- 
out obtaining by his valour or being entitled to any honours, those 
inherent to high birth excepted, Feorus Fionn has been omitted by 
genealogists from the catalogue of the children of Queen Isabella by 
Hugh Le Bran. 

I have already mentioned that the arms on the monument are wholly 
without distinction of either metal or tincture to guide heraldic invest- 
igation, there not being anything in the carving of them to indicate 
either. The first shield on the dexter side is charged with a cross. 
This undoubtedly is not the peculiar form of cross used in the arms of 
the abbey, which was a double cross, as has been already shewn. This 
first escutcheon, therefore, may be taken to be charged either with the 
cross of St. George or that of Ulster, as either of them might have been 
correctly placed on the tomb of a relative of the Plantagenets, some of 
whom were Earls of Ulster. They were entitled to bear the cross now 
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known as that of St. George, Patron Saint of England, which is supposed 
to have been originally adopted from the Aquitaine Dukes, and seems 
to be the ancient cross borne on the banners of Aquitaine, and adopted 
by Henry II. in compliment to his wife Eleanora. 

The second armorial bearing on the tomb is quarterly, first and fourth 
France, and second and third England. No observation is necessary 
to show that this was carved with propriety on the monument of a rela- 
tive of Henry III. or of any other Sovereign of England up to the reign 
of George I. 

The third escutcheon, (a Chief indented) is probably intended to 
represent the noble house of Butler. It is, however, impossible to offer 
more than a probable conjecture on this point, for we are ignorant of 
both the metal and tincture, and there are several names entitled to the 
same form of bearing, distinguished only in this particular.—Thus, for 
instance, Bavent bears Argent, a chief indented, sable; Butler, or, a 
chief indented azure; Power, Argent, a chief azure, &c. This shield 
may, notwithstanding, be reasonably taken as that of Butler, that family 
having been not only Counts Palatine of Tipperary, in which Holy 
Cross is situated, but, one of them, James, second Earl of Ormonde, 
being, about the time of the erection of this monument, great grandson 
of King Edward I. It has been incorrectly supposed that the position 
in which the last mentioned shield is placed with respect to the fourth 
escutcheon was intended to represent them as in the nature of being 
impaled. That, however, is not the case, for they are placed in two 
totally distinct compartments.—The only ground for the supposed im- 
paling is, that the large shield, bearing France and England, quarterly 
occupies the compartments on the dexter side of the monument 
corresponding with those containing the two shields imagined to be 
impaled. 

As to the fourth shield, I freely own my ignorance of the name to 
which the arms found upon it do properly belong. It certainly is a 
saltire between twelve guttes or pears or some such objects. Its field is 
not ermine as has been thought. Had it been ermine it might be 
fairly taken to represent the House of Desmond. It more closely re- 
sembles Desmond than the House of Kildare. I suspect it to be in 
some way connected with De Vere, Earl of Oxford, for an armorial 
ensign very much resembling it, viz., a saltire between twelve apples, is 
amongst other quarterings on the Tomb of a member of that family, 
Sir Francis De Vere, in the chapel of St. John the Evangelist at West- 
minster. I have not been able to find out the name these arms repre- 
sent. It was easy for a sculptor, not well versed in heraldry, to 
represent the twelve apples in the form found on this escutcheon on the 
Holy Cross monument, An example of a somewhat similar mistake 
committed in carving the arms of Lady Margaret Brien, is to be seen in 
Holy Cross bridge. In the arms last mentioned, which were set up in 
1626, a crest is given to the lady in question. This is a great breach 
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in the rules of heraldry, which forbid a crest being given to ladies, as 
they do not wear the helmet or morion, upon which the crest should 
be placed. Were one to indulge in the suggestions of fancy, this 
escutcheon with the saltire between twelve guttes, might be supposed a 
type of the grief which pervaded Ireland on the death of the good wo- 
man’s son. It would, in that view of it, be properly blazoned, on a 
field azure, a cross of St. Patrick (which really is a saltire) between 
twelve guttes des l’armes proper. But let us dismiss so fanciful a 
thought, particularly as the mission of the Good Woman’s Son in the 
collection of the Peter Pence was a very unpopular one. 

I now come to the fifth shield, which is the extreme one on the sinis- 
ter side of the monument. It is quite plain, or in the language of 
heraldry, argent. Shields of young men were formerly left blank until 
the wearer had, by some noble or valorous conduct of his own, earned 
an appropriate charge. Guilliam writes that white shields used to 
be bestowed on such as were novices in martial deeds, to the end that 
they might, in future time, have them garnished with testimonies of 
their valorous deserts, until which time such shields were reckoned in- 
glorious. It is in allusion to this practice that Virgil (Auneid) uses the 
words— 
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parmaque inglorius alba.’ 

Young Feorus Fionn, not having at the time of his death acquired a 
character in the ranks of chivalry, but rather the reverse, he being 
reckoned only, “ Princeps innocens.”’ the white shield on his tomb was 
properly adapted to him—moreover, the field, Argent, might have been 
meant as an heraldic rebus (no unusual thing) on his name, Feorus Fionn 
or Pierce the Fair. Fionn, is the Irish for white or fair ; and Guilliam’s 
Heraldry informs us that the term, Argent, sometimes signifies “‘ Albus 
(white) vel candidus” (fair.) 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare was sadly misinformed by whoever told him 
this monument was that of a person named O’Fogarty. The armorial 
bearings of O’Fogarty are a Fesse between three Garbs, a device not to 
be found on the monument. It seems to‘me that even the error of Sir 
Richard’s informant, in substituting the name of O’Fogarty for that of 
Feorus Fionn, or whoever else the Good Woman’s Son was, is a strong, 
though unintended confirmation, of the tradition respecting the true 
occupant of the tomb, the deviation from fact being merely by putting 
the name of the slayer instead of that of the slain. It shews that even 
the bungling cicerone of Sir Richard, knew that O’Fogarty, or his 
actions, had, in some way or other, been the cause of the erection of 
the tomb. 

I must not seem to shut my eyes upon the manifest fact that the era 
of Feorus Fionn’s death was at least a century and a half earlier than the 
erection of that part of Holy Cross Abbey in which the monument of 
the Good Woman’s Son stands. The monument itself, exclusive of the 
style of architecture of the building which shelters it, affords proof that 
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it was not built more early than the year 1399, for the arms of France 
are represented on it as ¢hree Fleurs-de-lis, 2 and 1: while we know 
that, previous to the reign of Henry IV., France was represented on 
the Heraldic shield as semé des Fleurs-des-lis. 

Let us now examine how the priority of Feorus Fionn’s time to that 
of the monument would affect his right to the tomb, or the accuracy of 
that tradition which accords it to him, if he was the Good Woman’s 
Son. This circumstance might at the first blush appear to negative 
the assertion that Feorus Fionn occupied this monument. Yet I think 
it is a strong ingredient in the argument, which seeks to establish that 
he was the occupant of it. He who bestows a little reflection on the 
history of the splendid tombs of that period, must admit that the most 
ornate of them were generally, or at all events frequently, erected long 
subsequently to the decease of those they were designed to comme- 
morate. Many instances in elucidation of this may be found. Thus: 
Edward the Confessor had been some time buried, before the fame of 
his tomb being endowed with a miraculous power of curing diseases, 
induced William the Conqueror to adorn the sepulchre with a very 
sumptuous shrine of gold and silver. In like manner, Henry II., in 
1163, erected a third and most sumptuous shrine to Edward’s me- 
mory; and lastly, on the removal of Saint Edward the Confessor’s body, 
from the old church of his own building to the chapel known at West- 
minster as that of the Confessor, King Henry II. erected anew another 
shrine to receive it. 

In regard to the Holy Cross monument, it is quite plain to me that 
he to whose memory it was raised must have been dead long before it was 
built. I do not hesitate to believe, after a close inspection of this 
mausoleum, that its erection was contemporaneous with that of the 
part of the abbey in which it stands; even as the beautiful twisted 
ee of the shrine, built as the depository in which The Rood was 

ept, actually support the walls, groinings, and weighty arches of the 
chapels on either side of it. 

This shrine and the monument of the Good Woman’s Son seem to 
be both formed of black marble from the same quarry, and to be 
coeval. He who minutely examines the elaborate masonry of the choir, 
the various side chapels and mullioned windows adorned with tracery, 
the ornamented arches, the lofty belfry, with arched ceiling pierced for 
the cords of a chime of large bells—I say he who examines those, and 
moreover reflects on the vastness of the entire pile, must admit that 
the building was a work of very slow progress. It was not uncommon 
in former times to have the erection of a single church extend over 
centuries. If we, therefore, suppose that the re-edification of this 
abbey was begun many years after the death of Feorus Fionn in 1233, 
and the confirmations or grants to the abbey by Henry IIL., it ceases 
to be any wonder that the monument of the Good Woman’s Son, or 
the choir, in which it is placed, were not completed until the end of 
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fourteenth or commencement of the fifteenth century, By taking the 
view now suggested of events connected with Feorus Fionn and the re- 
edification of Holy Cross Abbey, we can readily account for the slab 
bearing an old sepulchral cross being placed as the table of the splendid 
‘more modern monument of the Good Woman’s Son. There is 
no necessity to impute negligence to any person as the cause of having 
it where it is, within the beautiful exterior stone work, for nothing 
can be more reasonable than to believe that this more ancient slab 
originally covered the remains of the Good Woman’s Son in a more 
humble and hastily constructed resting place within the Old Abbey, and 
that it accompanied them on their translation to the new one. I, for 
the present, leave it to others to decide whether Feorus Fionn and the 
Good Woman’s Son were or were not the same person. 


Having written thus much touching the monument of the Good 
Woman’s Son, a few observations regarding the Lord Abbot of Holy 
Cross may not be unacceptable: It is well known that this ecclesiastic 
was a mitred abbot, and that he had episcopal jurisdiction within the 
abbey and its dependencies, exempt from the authority of the archbishop. 
He held tem ae aoe as an Karl, and, as such, had a seat in the upper 
house of parliament by the style and title of Lord Abbot of Holy Cross. 
The Triumphalia, a manuscript so often already referred to, gives a 
painting of his arms. From it they appear to have been, Saphire, a 
monk’s arm in a manch, pearl, (the colour of the Cistercian cassoc) 
issuing from the sinister chief and bearing a crozier in pale, topaz. 
In the dexter base a mitre of the last with labels. Two fleurs-de-lis of 
the third. Over all a bend, checkie of the second and diamond. Crest 
a mitre, ruby, with a lozenge, saphire, on its centre, and labels ruby. 
Motto, “ Arma militis nostre.’”’? The fleurs-de-lis on these arms were 
Acar borne in recognition of this abbey being subject to that of 

lairvaux in France. Holy Cross Abbey was a daughter of Monaster- 
nenay in the County Limerick, founded in 1148 or 1151, and which 
was itself a daughter of Mellifont Abbey in the County of Louth, 
founded in 1142 by Donough O’Carroll, Prince of Uniel, and supplied 
by St. Bernard with Cistercian monks from his abbey at Clairvaux. 
Afterwards, in 1249, Holy Cross was subjected to the Abbey of Furnes 
in Lancashire by the Abbot of Clairvaux in a general chapter of the 
order. The arms of the Abbey of Holy Cross were, Ruby, a doudle 
Cross, diamond. This escutcheon as depicted in the ‘Iriumphalia is 
impaled with, or, a chevron gules, being the armorial bearing of the 
name of Stafford. A person of that name must have been abbot here. 
The motto of the abbey was “‘ A Cruce Salus.” 

In a wall at the abbey end of the bridge of Holy Cross is an inscription, 
setting forth the time when the present bridge across the river Suir was 
erected on the site of a more ancient bridge. Over the inscription are 
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set in separate compartments and carved on stone, the arms of Butler 
and those of O’Brien.—The inscription runs thas : 

“ Ad viatorem.— Nicolaus Cowh me fabricavit. 

Jacobus Butler baro de Dunboyne et D. 

Margareta Brien ejus uxor hunc 

pe collapsum erexerunt et suis 

nsignibus adornarunt anno Domini 1626. 
Dic precor ante abitum verbo non amplius uno evadat sty gios 
auctor uterq. lacus.” 

Into what a curious mythological form has a Christian prayer been 
here converted by some, no doubt pious, although pedantic monk of 
Holy Cross ! 

The annexed documents, transcribed from the Triumphalia, afford 
some curious information respecting the revenues of Holy Cross Abbey 
at the latter end of the 16th century. 

Extent’ Monasterii S. Crucis ihidem fact’? per Mihen Fitzwilliam 
supervisorem primo die Februari 1563. | 

“The spiritualities and temporalities of the Abbey of Holy Cross had 
from good and ancient men within the diocese of Cashel ; the vicaradge 
of Kilmor in the diocese of Killaloe excepted. Elsewher are territories 
and revenewes belonginge to the monasterie not heere wholie specified. 

“The Abbey, Rathcloghe, Glanebane, Carragane, Clogane, and Lis- 
negroghe-——The spiritualities and temporalities set to O’Kearney and 
his nephewes at £140 sterg. 

“‘Granseaghe———The temporalities set to Robert Saint John at 
£7 sterg. 

Conia vera. I Owen Rian of Beakestowne fermour, aged of five 
scoare yeares or thereabouts, do depose uppon my salvation the tieth of 
the Barronie of Ballycormock to belonge to the Abbey and House of 
Holie Crosse. My cause of Knowledg is that I have seene the Abbott 
of the saide Abbey, Phelip Purcell, gatheringe the tiethes, his procurators 
being then James Roe Thrihie and James More in Charvine. And 
that by the license the Baron of Logmoe the saide abbott 
builded a Barne uppon the lands of Beakestowne, to gather the 
saide tieths. Written in the yeare of our Lorde 1623, and im the 12th 
day of August, being presente when the aforesaid deposition was made 
by the above named Owen Rian; Fr. Lucas archer de Sta. Cruce abbas, 
Fr. Thomas Bernardus Learny ejusdem 8. Crucis monachus, Petrus 
Forstall, Sr. David Henesie Prieste. 

“‘ Copia vera. Witnesses produced sworn and examined concerninge 
the churche of Templebegge and the parishe therof. First John Mac 
William of th’ adge of four scoare yeares or therabouts, being dulie ex- 
amined and by vertue of his oath, saieth that the churcge of Temple- 
begge was duringe his remembrance governed by the Lo. Abbotts of 
Holie Crosse from time to time without any disturbance of the Lo. 
Arcbishop of Cashell or any in his name; and for proofe therof saied 
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that Hugh Mac Donoughe had thereof the profitt for the tearme of five 
eeres for the Lo. Abbott that was then, and was bounde to pay som 
utter and unto the Lo. Abbott; and farthere the said John saieth 
that the third parte of th’ alter and profitt of the churcge of Temple- 
wotraghe doth follow the Abbey of Holie Crosse, and th’ other two 
the Lord of Cashell from time to time doth hold. Melleaghlin 
William of th’ adge of seaventie yeeres or therabouts agreed 
with the former mattr. and substance, and their cause of knowledge is 
that they bothe weare borne and brought up in the aforesaide parishes. 
Wnitten in the yeare of our Lord 1623, and in the 12th day of August ; 
being presente bearing witness the undernamed. Fr. Lucas Archer de 
Sta Crace Abbas. F'r. Thomas Bernardus Learny ejusdem S, Crucis 
monachay, Petrus Forstall, Sr. David Henesie Prieste. 


REPLY TO MR. COOKE’S OBJECTIONS TO THE SEDILIA 
THEORY. 


BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 
[Read at the Meeting of September 5th.] 


Although I feel bound to acknowledge the great research and extreme 
ingenuity evinced by Mr. Cooke in drawing up his highly interesting 
paper, as well, also, as to express my thanks for the very flattering 
manner in which he notices my name, I must say that I am still far 
from being converted to the theory which that gentleman adopts, or 
even shaken in the view which I put forward myself on the subject of 
the probable object and intention of the very curious monument which 
I call the Sedilia, but which he declares to be the tomb of a benefactor 
of Holy Cross Abbey. My reasons for adhering to my former opinion, 
the testimony of Mr. Cooke, and the curious manuscript which he 
adduces, notwithstanding, I now beg leave to lay as briefly as possible 
before the Society. 

It will be seen that Mr. Cooke mainly founds his speculations upon 
the authority of Father Hartry, who was a monk residing at Holy Cross 
in the seventeenth century; and he points out the difficulty of comin 
to the conclusion that a clergyman belonging to the Monastery could 
have been ignorant of the use of so remarkable a piece of architecture. 
I would fully agree in this opinion had the Abbey continued to be used 
as a religious and conventual building to Father Hartry’s time, and had 
he been regularly admitted amongst its brotherhood. But such was 
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not the case. Holy Cross was converted into a lay-fee at the time of 
the general suppression of monasteries, it had not been used for religious 
purposes for upwards of a hundred years, and was probably a ruin at the 
period at which he wrote. Father Hartry was aa in another and 
somewhat distant county, and entered the church in Spain; he does 
not appear to have ever seen Holy Cross till he returned to Ireland, 
and was assigned to that abbey probably at the period when all the old 
religious edifices in Ireland were seized upon, the lay proprietors 
expelled, and the buildings restored to their original object, under the 
authority of the supreme Council of Confederate Catholics at Kilkenny. 
Mr. Cooke suggests that from the statements of the Zriumphalia we 
may conclude that Holy Cross Abbey remained in the possession of the 
monks of the order to which it belonged for a considerable period after 
the general suppression of monasteries. This inference is drawn from 
the mention made of abbots of this house in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. But we have positive historical evidence that 
Holy Cross was suppressed by King Henry VIII., that William 
O’Dwyer was its last abbot, and that the Abbey with all its appurten- 
ances, was granted by Queen Elizabeth in the fifth year of her reign 
(1562) to Thomas Earl of Ormonde. There was, no doubt, a succes- 
sion of titular abbots maintained here as elsewhere, being elected or 
nominated under the sanction of the Pope, but not recognized by 
English law ; and though they probably resided at Holy Cross, they 
certainly did not occupy the original abbey, which had been long pre- 
viously taken possession of and retained by the grantee of the crown. 
The proceeding of the titular abbot of. Holy Cross in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century to ascertain the original possessions of the 
monks in that place, as recorded in the Zriumphalia, shows that the 
same attempt was made by the religious orders there as in most other 
parts of Ireland, early in the reign of James I. to regain and resume 
their ancient establishment and honors. But in these designs they 
were not successful till after the outbreak of 1641, and even then their 
success was short-lived,.as the advance of Cromwell soon scattered and 
swept away the occupants of the restored monastic institutions, and the 
Act of Settlement and Explanation shortly after repossessed the original 
lay grantees, or their descendants, of the property of dissolved religious 
houses. 

Mr. Cooke observes that Father Hartry “had no object to gain by 
misrepresentation, and we must therefore believe what he tells us when 
he writes that this was the tomb of Zhe Good Woman's Son.” I do not 
wish to imply that the worthy monk wilfully misrepresented the matter, 
but I think it is perfectly obvious that he 4ad a great object to gain in 
giving the strongest colour which he possibly could, to any statement 
calculated to gain a high repute amongst the people for the religious 
house to which he belonged; and, no doubt, this mysterious legend of 
the Good Woman’s Son was one which in proper hands could easily be 
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made to give the monastery a great prestige amongst a simple minded 
and romantic peasantry. The strange tale of the miracles per- 
formed at the supposed tomb is told with the same air of perfect truth- 
fulness and belief on the part of the writer, as the story of the person 
for whom the monument was said to be erected, and I therefore cannot 
see why any greater amount of reliance should be placed upon the 
allegations in one case than in the other—particularly in the absence of 
any historical or documentary evidence, fbevead a nameless Irish ma- 
nuscript which Father Hartry says he had) bearing on a circumstance 
of such general interest and importance. 

From the facts which I have before alluded to, I think there can be 
no reason why we should conclude that Father Hartry might not be as 
readily mistaken as any of our modern antiquarian explorers, as to the 
proper use and object of the sedilia in the Abbey church of which he 
and his religious brethren had suddenly become possessed, after it had 
been diverted from the purposes of religious worship for upwards of a 
century ; and as to the grounds upon which he formed his conclusions, 
it is confessed that he derived his information from an ancient and im- 
selec Irish manuscript. This MS. asserted, it appears, that there had 

n a monument there called “ the tomb of the Good Woman’s Son,” 
but of course did not state which of the monuments in the church that 
tomb was. Mr. Cooke has some hesitation in saying that Father 
Hartry actually points out the architectural remain under discussion, as 
the tomb of the Good Woman’s Son ; but even if such is actually assert- 
ed in the Z+iumphalia to be the fact, I would still say there was ground 
for doubting whether the good monk, after perusing the ancient MS., 
had not looked about him for the monument most likely to be set u 
by a rich benefactor of the Abbey, and fixed upon that which apeared 
to him the most ornate and imposing in its style of architecture. That 
he derived very little assistance from tradition in making his researches 
becomes evident from the fact of his confessing himself unable to throw 
any light on the very mysterious history of the Good Woman’s Son, 
beyond mere conjecture, in consequence of the mutilation of the Irish 
MS. In fact 1 think it may very reasonably be supposed that from Father 
Hartry himself, in stating to visitors the conjectures which the MS. 
gave rise to with him, the present tradition of the locality respecting 
the Good Woman’s Son, has originated. But it is impossible to depend 
upon local tradition as to the history of ancient tombs, for the finest 
monument in the old church, or abbey, is invariably pointed out by the 
guide as that of the founder, without regard to consistency in date or 
style. ‘Thus the very curious effigy of a man holding in one hand a 
harp, and in the other the plectrum, has for centuries been pointed out 
in Jerpoint Abbey, and set down in the notes of every tourist and writer 
on the subject, as the tomb of Donough O’Donchaidh, or O’Dunphy, 
who in 1180 founded that splendid Monastery—and this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the costume of the figure and character of the sculpture 
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are of the sixteenth century, whilst the fragment of an inscription on 
the side of the tomb,“ Hie jacet Will’mus O’ Ha***han***,” proves 
that it could not have belonged even to an O’Dunphy of that age. I 
have already on a previous occasion furnished another example of this 
liability to a mistake in such cases, when noticing the sedilia of Callan 
Abbey, supposed by Archdall, and implicitly believed from that time 
forward, to be the tomb of James Butler, the founder. 

With regard to the accuracy of the Zriumphalia, it will be seen that 
whenever the statements of the writer do not suit the theories of Mr. 
Cooke, the latter gentleman has no hesitation in suggesting that the 
former may have made a mistake. So much then for the Zrzumphalia, 
which nevertheless must be acknowledged a very interesting and curious 
MS.; and now for the speculations of Mr. Cooke himself. It is very 
true that what that gentleman terms the table of the monument, but 
what I would call the seat of the sedilia, is composed of an ancient 
tomb-slab, ornamented with a foliated cross, of a character la Yo 
to be about two centuries older than the rest of the structure. My 
opinion is, that this stone was dishonestly purloined from the nameless 
grave of its original owner, by the parties erecting the sedilia, to whom 
it saved the trouble of preparing a stone for the purpose; and I am 
strengthened in this view by observing that several fragments of more 
ancient tombs, similarly ornamented with crosses, appear in the masonry 
of the east end of the abbey, having been broken up and used pro- 
miscuously as building stones. I have seen the same appropriation of 
old monuments in many other places—as in St. Canice’s Cathedral 
where one forms the threshold of a door, and in the Black Abbey, where 
several, even bearing inscriptions and dates, were used in constructing 
the staircase of the western tower. However the most stnking instance 
which I have ever seen of the custom of seizing on and applying a tomb 
to purposes for which it was never originally intended, occurs at the 
Parish church of Callan, where the head and bust of a sepulchral effigy, 
wearing the ancient female horned-headdress, has been placed as an 
ornament over the principal door. ‘The architecture of this church, 
like Holy Cross Abbey, dates in the early portion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; the appropriated tomb is not much more ancient. Mr. Cooke 
suggests that the spaces between the columns of the structure at Holy 
Cross are too narrow to accommodate an ecclesiastic, arrayed tn pontz/fi- 
calibus, with a seat. I can fearlessly assert that these spaces are at all 
events as wide as those of any undoubted and unquestionable sedilia 
which I have ever seen. And as regards the probable original elevation 
of what I call the seat, I should say that, judging from the height 
of the original altar which yet remains, the present is pretty nearly the 
ancient level of the floor—it will be remembered that no roof has there 
fallen in, and that there was very little debris or rubbish of any kind to 
be collected ; beside, the church has been recently cleared out by Major 
Armstrong. . 
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It is not for me to deny that there may be some probability in the very 
ingenious theory that Feorus Fionn was the ‘Good Woman’s Son,” and 
that the Good Woman was Queen Isabella, for that is a speculation 
with which I have very little to do. But as the battle in which Feorus 
is stated to have been killed, took place in Brefny O’Reilly, in the pre- 
sent County of Cavan, [O’Donovan’s Four Masters, vol. 1, p. 269,] 
I cannnot for a moment conceive it likely that, supposing he either es- 
caped thence wounded or unwounded, he would fly such a distance as 
to the neighbourhood of Holy Cross, to fall amongst the cruel sept of 
O’Fogarty. And, indeed, I cannot help giving expression to my surprise 
that where so much is preserved in history regarding the various bene- 
factions to Holy Cross, so little should remain on record with respect 
to the grant of the “ Good Woman,” said to have been more important 
than all the rest. There is another mistake with regard to the O’Fo- 
gartys which it may be well to notice. Mr. Cooke says that the 
circumstance of Sir Richard Colt Hoare having been informed by “his 
blundering cicerone” that the monument was erected to one of the 
O’Fogarty family is a strong confirmation of his theory, that person 
having chanced to “ put the name of.the slayer instead of the slain.” 
Now Sir Richard does not state that he heard anything of the kind from 
his cicerone at the Abbey; but he mentions that after he had been 
there, and had written his views on the subject, he was informed by 
“an able Insh antiquary”’ that the supposed tomb belonged to the 
O’Fogarty family. The fact may have escaped Mr. Cooke’s notice, 
that at the other side of the choir at Holy Cross, and exactly opposite 
the sedilia, there is an arched recess containing a tomb of an O’Fogarty, 
as appears by the inscription. The monument is of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, but the mouldings of the recess in which it is 
placed shew the latter to be co-eval with the Abbey, dating about 1420, 
it is also in the position which a founder's tomb should occupy, the right 
of the high altar. I may suggest that if any such person as the Good 
Woman’s Son really had existence, this recess may have originally en- 
shrined his tomb, though an O’Fogarty subsequently intruded upon it, as 
others are stated in the Zriwmphalia to have attempted to do. At all 
events it is clear that it was to this sepulchral niche, and not to that which 
I call the sedilia, that the informant of Sir Richard Colt Hoare alluded. 

With respect to the arms borne npon the shields over the arches of 
the sedilia or tomb, whichever the case may be, Mr. Cooke falls into 
some errors which it is proper to correct. In stating that the fourth 
shield contains a saltier between twelve apples, I must assert that he 
has quite made a mistake, and it will be seen by the rubbing taken at 
the monument a few months since by the Rev. James Graves and 
myself, and which I exhibit for the satisfaction of the Society, that these 
are ermine spots, and that the shield clearly bears—on a field ermine, a 
saltier—which appears to be the Desmond arms. Referring to the 
large shield containing the Royal arms, he observes “ proof is afforded 
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that the monument was not built more early than the year 1899, for 
the arms of France are represented on it as ¢hree Fleurs-de-lis, two and 
one, while we know that, previous to the reign of Henry IV. France was 
represented on the Heraldic shield as semé des Fleurs-de-lis.” Now the 
real fact is that Edward III. when quartering France with the arms of 
England, blazoned a number of fleurs-de-lis scattered over the first and 
fourth quarters, in the manner heraldically termed “‘Semé ;” but Henry 
IV., who came to the crown in 1399, changed it, not to three, but, to jive 
distinct fleurs-de-lis. It was Henry V., who ascended the throne in 1418, 
that reduced the number to three fleurs-de-lis in imitation of Charles VI. 
of France, and this very circumstance was one of my reasons for asserting 
in the former paper on this subject that the erection of “the Holy Cross 
monument,” as it is called, could with greatest safety be ascribed to 
somewhere about the year 1420—1t is clear at all events that it was not 
put up till after March 21st, 1413, the date of the fifth Henry’s acces- 
sion to the crown. ; 

The foregoing are positive errors into which Mr. Cooke has fallen— 
with regard to his views as to the other shields, there is strong ground 
for doubt of their correctness. He again adduces the evidence of the 
Triumphalia to show that the armorial ensign of Holy Cross was a 
double-cross, or that form of the symbol which is termed in heraldry the 
“Cross Patriarchal,” having two horizontal bars ; so that he would have 
us conclude that the plain cross on the first shield of the supposed tomb 
could have no allusion to the Abbey. We have no information as to 
the period at which the Cross Patriarchal was assumed as the insignia 
of the Abbey—if it be given in the Zriumphalia it is not supplied b 
Mr. Cooke—and I much doubt the antiquity of the bearing. I think 
it not improbable that it was adopted about Father Hartry’s own time, 
the double-cross being chosen as that was the shape of the case in 
which the relic of the supposed true cross, lodged in this monastery, was 
deposited. There is no such device, however, on the ancient common 
seal of Holy Cross Abbey. By a reference to the Rev. James Graves, 
I learn that there is preserved amongst the valuable documents in the 
Record Chamber of Kilkenny Castle, and which he has examined, a 
deed dated on the Thursday after the feast of St. Laurence the Martyr, 
1429, in which the Abbot and Convent of Holy Cross bind themselves 
that in consideration of a grant to them for ever in pure and 
perpetual alms, by James, Karl of Ormonde, of the townland 
of Ballaghcachyl, they will keep a wax candle burning before the great 
altar of their church, in honor of God and the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
on the vigils and feast days following, viz., Christmas day, Epipheney, 
Easter Day, the feast of the incarnation and exaltation of the Holy Cross, 
Assencion Day, Pentecost, Trinity Sunday, Corpus Christi, the day of 
the assumption and nativity of the Virgin, and the feast of all saints. 
In case of default the Abbey to forfeit forty shillings to the Earl or his 
heirs, which might be recovered by distress. To this document is 
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appended a seal bearing this legend round the edge “‘s. COMMUNE 

MONASTERII SANCTE CRUCIS.” The centre of the seal is divided into 

two compartments. Above is a representation of the crucifixion, and 

two attendant females. Beneath in a niche is a kneeling ecclesiastic, 

not mitred, but holding a crozier; and on either side of the niche is a 

shield, the dexter one ing the Butler arms, a chief indented; and 

the sinister one, the arms of ‘tngland, three lions passant gardent. The 

same seal would appear to have long continued in use, for it was also 

attached, for confirmation, by William, Abbot of Holy Cross, in 1533 

to certain depositions taken touching the territory of Ormonde, and 

dated at Nenagh. Thus we find that the double-cross was not borne 

as an ensign of the Abbey on the common seal of the community at the 

very period at which the structure under consideration was erected ; 

whilst we find upon it two of the coats of arms which are displayed 

on the building. Can there be any further doubt of the propriety of 
believing that the arms of England and of the house of Onnonds might 

naturally be expected to occupy a place on the sedilia of the Abbey— 
its most striking and imposing feature—when we find them forming a 
portion of the insignia of the community to which it belonged, as de- 

picted upon their common seal of the period?* It may however be 
objected that if the common seal of the Convent of Holy Cross does not 
bear as an emblem the Cross Patriarchal, neither does it exhibit the 
plain cross as on the first shield upon the sedilia. This I must admit 
to be true; but it is unnecessary for me to press the fact so well known, 
that the plain cross was a very usual bearing of religious houses and 
personages at the time alluded to. I have in my first paper on sedilia 
referred to the instance of the seal of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, which 
exhibits both the cross and the Royal arms on different shields. Many 
similar seals might be adduced, but I will only bring forward one other 
here. Mr. Graves informs me that in the Record Chamber of Kilkenny 
Castle, there is a legal document under the seal of William, Bishop of 
Emly, dated 8th February, 1380, denouncing as excommunicate the 
then Bishop of Cloyne for contumacy and rebellion against his Metro- 
politan. The devices on this seal are, first, in a niche, a sitting figure, 
ad intended for the Saviour, with the hand uplifted in the act of 
lessing ; below, in a smaller niche, a bishop kneeling, mitred and hold- 


*The adoption of the Butler arms does not appear to be confined amongst 
the ecclesiastics of their territory of Tipperary, to the Abbey of Holy Cross 
alone. The seal of Richard O’Hedian, Archbishop of Cashel attached for con- 
firmation to a grant of lands in the County of Tipperrary, between Thomas 
Fitz Walter Bermingham and David de Valle, in the 11th year of Henry IV. | 
bears for a device an Archbishop throned, mitred, and robed, with a shield on 
either hand—that on the dexter side bears the Butler chief indented ; and it 
is curjous that the shield on the sinister side is charged with the Desmond 
arms, exactly as on the sedilia of Holy Cross. 
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ing the crozier. On either side of the bishop is a,shield, one bearing the 
Royal arms, France and England quarterly ; the other a plain cross. 

y object in dwelling at such length upon the subject of these seals 
is to show that the fact of escutcheons of arms being displayed upon 
the disputed structure at Holy Cross does not necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that it must be a sepulchral monument, as I have heard 
some persons declare, as well as to prove the fact that at least two of 
the escutcheons on the supposed sedilia of Holy Cross would naturally 
be placed there as suitable decorations of the church, they being por- 
tions of the insignia of the Abbey. However, before leaving the subject 
of the seals I may as well mention as a curious circumstance, but one to 
‘which, perhaps, little importance attaches, that the impression of the 
signet of Elizabeth Darcy, widow of James, second Earl of Ormonde, 
appended to a deed of the seventh Richard II. 1384, (in the Record 
Chamber, Kilkenny Castle) by which she grants certain lands to her 
son, James, third Karl of Ormonde, exhibits three escutcheons similar 
to three of those on the sedilia of Holy Cross, besides a fourth which 
displays the three covered cups of the Butler family. The first men- 
tioned three shields bear, respectively, the plain cross, the chief indented, 
and the saltier. Iam not aware of any way in which I could connect 
this countess with Holy Cross, but if she be not the Good Woman of 
Father Hartry, she was, at all events, according to Carte, “a wise and 
honorable lady.” 

But to return to Mr. Cooke’s arguments in favor of the sepulchral 
character of the structure in question. We have seen that Feorus 
Fionn’s death took place in 1258. It is a very strange conjecture that 
a monument should have been erected to his memory two centuries 
after, particularly as it is also supposed that another tomb, which was 
thought worthy of being enshrined in the new work, had been placed 
ata contemporaneous period to mark the locality of his rest. Mr. 
Cooke has found it necessary, however, to resort to this curious specu- 
lation, because otherwise the evident architectural age of the monument 
would upset his theory. But I think he might just as reasonably sup- 
pose that this was the sepulchre of O’Brien, the original founder of the 
abbey, which the monks had re-erected several centuries after his death, 
to harmonize with the style of their re-edified monastery ; nor would it 
be much more fanciful than the theory which he adopts, to allege that 
the three lions passant gardent, blazoned on two quarters of the shield 
hitherto supposed to contain the Royal arms, are the armorial bearings 
of O’Brien, which really were three lions. passant gardent. If the 
monument be pronoaied, a tomb, it is from the arms upon it we must 
read its history, and any tradition which they do not countenance must 
be thrown overboard. And here itis but nght for me to mention, that 
the public is not warranted in supposing that the weight of Dr. Petrie’s 
and Sir William Betham’s evidence is given in favor of the sepulchral 
theory, for I have learned by letters from both these distinguished an- 
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tiquaries that they have never been at Holy Cross, and that all their 
arguments were based upon the supposition that the sepulchral character 
of the monument was an admitted fact, the sedilia theory not having 
then been broached. : 

However, Mr. Cooke, it appears, fully agrees in my view as to the 
age of the structure, and the only difference remaining between us is 
the object for which it was designed. This difference may perhaps, in 
the end amount to very little, for it is possible that to a certain extent — 
we may both be right. If he is satisfied that so humble a slab as that 
which forms what he calls the table of the tomb, could really have been 
erected as a memorial of the offspring of a Queen, I will uot dispute with 
him that that which I call the seat of the sedilia, may have been the « 
tomb of “the Good Woman’s Son,” whether the Good Woman were a 
Queen or not.—But this I must positively assert, that this tomb-slab, 
whether for its better preservation, or for purposes of economy, was 
certainly transferred from its original use and intent, and appropriated 
by the builders to form the back portion of the seat of that piece of 

urch furniture on which the clergy rested during the pauses of the 
service in the celebration of High Mass. Here are decidedly the sedilia, 
erected at a period coeval with the choir, on the left of which they 
stand, whilst by their side, and grouped along with them, are the piscina 
and the aumbry, both in precisely the same style of architecture. The 
seat was formerly, no doubt, a tomb, and may have been the tomb of 
the Good Woman’s Son, but as to the rest of the structure I am fally 
confident that the verdict of any person who has been at Holy Cross and 
who understands ecclesiology, will be pronounced in my favor. 

It is, however, most gratifying that this important question should 
be fully discussed, and I conceive that the Society is deeply indebted to 
Mr. Cooke for his very able and highly interesting paper respecting it. 
Other members I trust will take the subject up and give their views 
upon it; and by a sifting of the facte the truth may be satisfactorily 
arrived at. 


ANCIENT ENCAUSTIC FLOORING TILES. 


BY THE REV. J. GRAVES. 
[Read at the Meeting of November 7th.) 
- As the investigation and illustration of the arts of our ancestors is 


one of the principal objects proposed to itself by the Society, I need 
make-no arti laying before the meeting some brief notice of an 
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art, which our forefathers brought to considerable perfection. I allude 
to the manufacture of tiles, of various kinds and patterns, for the purpose 
of forming ornamental floors for churches, and also for private residences 
—an art which had entirely fallen into disuse, until revived within a 
few years back in the sister island. 

Tesselated pavements, of various kinds, seem to have been introduced 
into England by the Romans. Antiquarian research and accident have 
there brought many interesting and beautiful specimens of this nature 
to light on the sites of ancient Roman towns and villas. The material 
chiefly used by the Roman artificers was marble of various colours, 
cut into small cubes, which being cemented together formed the design, 
whether geometrical, or ciara of flowers, animals, or the human 
figure. The mode in which the designs were formed in these Roman 
pavements may be illustrated by the Berlin or worsted work patterns 
to be seen in many shop windows, in which each gradation of colour 
occupies a small square. No doubt the Romans left the knowledge of 
this art behind them in Britain; but during the continual wars and 
devastations which ensued after their having left the island, it would 
in a great degree be lost—if not entirely forgotten. 

However that may be, it is now impossible to trace with any cer- 
tainty, the gradual rise of the somewhat analogous art of tile pavements 
—analogous, because the designs were formed by laying down a number 
of small square or lozenge-shaped tiles, but different from, and also very 
much inferior in the grade of art, to the Roman mosaic ; not only in the 
substitution of baked clay for marble, but also in the mechanical natare 
of the patterns impressed on the tiles, which could be arranged by any 
common workman, whereas the Roman mosaic worker more resem- 
bled the painter, not only in the difficulty, but also in the resources of 
his art, being able to produce any figure or design his genius dictated 
from a number of fassed/@, or cubes of various coloured marble. ‘ But,” 
to quote the words of Mr. Oldham, in his excellent work on ancient 
Trish pavement tiles, “I shall not at present stop to enquire into the 
origin of this mode. of pavement, ne hte an imitation of the before 
alluded to costly and elaborate mosaics; or, possibly, the result of 
successive improvements from the first rude piece of baked clay, im- 
pressed with some uncouth figure by the hand of the maker, subsequently 
improved by the use of a more carefully constructed mould, and then 
the impressed pattern filled with some substance of a different colour ; 
till at last we find the true Encaustic Tile, in which the coloured sub- 
stance, forming the pattern, has been applied in a soft state to the 
clay of the tile, and both then burnt together.” Neither can the date 
of their introduction be assigned with any certainty; all we at present 
know is that they occur in churches at dates ranging from about the 
year 1200, to the end of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, both in this 
country and in England. In the latter country attention has long been 
directed to the subject, and this beautiful style of pavement has been 
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revived, as in that exquisitely restored building, the Temple Church, 
London. In Ireland, although numberless specimens lie scattered in 
the ruins of our churches and abbeys, no notice of their existence was 
given to the public, until Thomas Oldham, Esq., printed his excellent 
treatise on ancient Irish Pavement-Tiles—(Dublin: S. B. Oldham, 
8, Suffolk-street,)—which I can recommend to any one wishing to study 
this subject. 

The Irish specimens, which are generally about six inches square, 
consist of three distinct kinds—l, Impressed, 2, Encaustic, and 8, 
Tiles in relief. Of the first, or impressed class I am enabled to lay 
before the meeting specimens.of much interest from St. Canice’s Ca- 
thedral, Jerpoint Abbey, and the site of St. Patrick’s Church in our 
city: together with drawings of some very beautiful examples also from 
our Cathedral, which I have restored from small fragments. It will 
be seen on inspection that the pattern must have been impressed on 
the soft clay of the tile by a brand or stamp, fashioned to the required 
form. The patterns thus impressed generally (but not always) are 
calculated to form a perfect geometrical or floral design by the combi- 
nation of four tiles—sometimes, perhaps, of more; sometimes a single 
fleur-de-lis, a lion rampant (as in one of the examples from Jerpoint) or 
the rade fi of some other animal, was impressed on the tile, which 
served to diversify the geometrical patterns, and were possibly intended 
to form borders or other subsidiary ornaments. When the tile was 
thus impressed with the pattern, the surface was coated with an opaque 
greenish-yellow, or dark purplish glaze, similar to that now used in 
coarse pottery, which is still frequently apparent, though generally worn 
off by the attrition to which a pavement is liable. It may be remarked 
also that the tiles after being stamped were frequently cut diagonally 
into halves or lesser portions by some sharp instrument, as in the two 
examples exhibited from St. Canice’s Cathedral. 

This epoch in Tile making seems to synchronise very much with the 
early English style of Gothic architecture, extending from about 1200 
to 1800. The second or encaustic variety, as may be seen from a spe- 
cimen from St. Canice’s Cathedral, presents an evident advance in the 
art of tile making. The impressed pattern was liable to become clogged 
with dirt or to wear out by constant attrition ; as in the case of a speci- 
men from St. Canice’s Cathedral, the pattern of which is nearly 
obliterated from this cause.. In the encaustic tile both defects were 
obviated by the pattern being deeply stamped into the substance of the 
soft tile and then filled up with a different coloured clay, both being 
baked together, and sometimes, but not always, glazed ; thus presenting 
a flat surface to the tread, and preventing the lability to be effaced by 
dirt or attrition to which the impressed tile was liable. The patterns are 
generally the same as in the preceding series, except that graceful flori- 
ated forms were more ceaaeally used, especially in border-tiles. This 
sumilarity of patterns is a strong presumptive proof that the encaustic 
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followed the impressed tile, and was probably in vogue from about 1300 
to 1400 ; thus synchronysing with the decorated—the most perfect and 
beautiful style of Gothic architecture. I may mention, in confirmation 
of this theory, that while the specimens of impressed tiles, found in St. 
Canice’s Cathedral, are extremely numerous, (forming most probably 
the debris of its original pavement, laid down at the completion of the 
edifice, say about 1280,) but one or two small fragments of the encaustic 
class have been discovered there ; thus indicating, as I before observed, 
the contemporary existence of the impressed, or first form of tile, with 
the early English style of architecture, and affording a strong corobo- 
ration to the theory of the late date of the encaustic class. St. Canice’s 
Cathedral is one of the most unique examples of the early English style. 
The third and latest class of pavement tiles are those in relief. Of this 
class I have never discovered any traces in our Kilkenny Churches. 
The specimen I lay before the meeting is from Bective Abbey in the 
County of Meath, where such tiles are found in great abundance. Mr. 
Oldham has proved from incontestable evidence that these tiles are to 
be referred to the fifteenth century; and as Mr. Oldham truly remarks 
they evince a retrogade movement in the art, being liable, in a much 
greater degree, to all the objections against the first or impressed tile; 
and also possessing the additional convenience of a rough surface 
presented to the tread. It may indeed be suggested that this species 
of tile was chiefly intended to line the side walls of buildings in imitation 
of the more costly diapering executed in stone—but if so, the tile 
would exhibit holes for nails or rivets, which I at least have never 
observed. 

With regard to this art or mystery, (for in the good old times, ere 
free-trade was thought of, every art was a mystery communicated only 
to the craftsmen) it seems, in early times at least, to have been confined 
within the limits of the several religious orders—each being jealous of 
allowing its pattern to become common to others.—For instance, at a 
general chapter of the Cistercian order anno 1210, the following enact- 
ment was passed. “Abbas de Belbec, qui monachum suum personis que 
non sunt de ordine, ad construenda pavimenta, quse levitatem et curiosi- 
tatem preferunt, longo tempore concessit, tribus diebus sit in levi culpa, 
imo eorum in pane et aqua, et monachus infra festum omnium sanctorum 
revocetur, et non nisi personis ordinis de cetero commodandus, apud 
quas non preesumat construere pavimenta, que maturitatem ordinis non 

retendunt.” ‘“ Let the Abbot of Beaubec (in Normandy) who has 
or a long time allowed Ass monk to construct for tag who do not 
belong to the order, pavements, which exhibit levity and curioaty 
(levitatem et curtositatem) be in slight ce for three days, the last 
of them on bread and water, and let the monk be recalled before the 
feast of all saints, and never again be lent, excepting to persons of our 
order, with whom let him not presume to construct pavements, which 
do not extend the dignity of the order.” (Martini Thesanr. anecdoto- 
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rum. Tom IV., p. 1308.) It is worthy of remark that Jerpoint, Bec- 
tive, and Mellifont Abbeys, where these tiles abundantly occur, were all 
of the Cistercian order. | 
But it should not be supposed that this art was strictly confined to 
the monastic orders. From the charter of murage granted to Thomas- 
town in 1874, it ap that the toll payable on each hundred of 
“‘Teselys,” or tiles, which might be sold in that town was one half penny. 
The year after, a charter of murage and pavage was granted to the now 
obliterated town of New Jerpoint, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the abbey of that name, by which the Burgesses were entitled to charge 
the same toll on every hundred of “ Teselys,” or tiles. Here is a very 
interesting proof of the trade carried on in this commodity in our imme- 
diate locality. Further, with respect to their money value, it appears 
from a history of the Augustinian Monastery of Thornton, preserved 
amongst the asics MSS. in the Bodleian Library, that in 1393 there 
was paid to the tile-makers (tegulatoribus) for tiles for the pavement of 
the church, forty shillings; also for two thousand tiles for the pavement 
of the church, a hun shillings. It appears also that four thousand 
“‘Flemishe pavinge tiles of greene and youllow”’ were delivered for the 
repairs of Hemitom Court, in 1536, at five shillings the hundred; and 
in, “six thousand and four-score of pavynge tiles, were delivered at 
Hapa Court for to pave the King’s new hall, at twenty-six shillings 
and eight pence the thousand.” According to Mr. Oldham’s calculation 
this would be at the rate of about from twenty shillings to thirty-five 
shillings per hundred, allowing for the difference in the value of money. 
The best encaustic tiles can now be procured in London for about 
thirty-two shillings and sixpence per hundred—somewhat less than their 
cost in the sixteenth century. | 
This brief and imperfect notice of a very interesting subject will, I 
hope, have the effect of turning Baers attention to the matter. 
Scarcely a grave is dug within the walls of our ancient monastic ruins, 
which does not bring to light one or more of these ancient Irish pave- 
ment tiles. When the interest attaching to such remains of ancient 
fictile art comes to be generally felt and acknowledged, our museum 
will, no doubt be enriched by many: interesting specimens. Another 
advantage likely to result from such a collection of tiles as I should 
desire to see formed, is the restoration of these elegant pavements to 
our places of worship. Flooring tiles may, as already stated, be procured 
in London at a reasonable rate. But I do not see why this might not 
become a branch of native manufacture. I lately visited the Tile-yard 
near Bagnalstown carried on under the spirited and patriotic direction 
of Augustus Kenedy, Esq. and Philip Newton Esq. of Dunleckny. With 
such a perfect clay as is there abundantly found, and the skill and 
enterprise exhibited in the management of the entire concern, encaustic 
tiles of the best quality might easily be produced. Many persons seem 
to consider the study of antiquities as perfectly valueless in a utilitarian 
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point of view. I hold however a contrary opinion. With regard to 
architecture, both ecclesiastical and domestic, much benefit has un- 
doubtedly arisen from the awakened sense of the importance of that 
study. Many of our art-manufactures have also profited by it; and I 
am confident that much further improvement will result from its farther 
prosecution. 


ANCIENT SEALS AND SEAL-RINGS. 


_—-—- —-_ —.._ 


The Rev. J. Graves called attention to the importance of ancient 
Seals in a historical point of view; he stated that the usual form of 
ecclesiastical seals of an ancient date was the acute oval, supposed to 
represent the symbolical “ Vesica piscis ;” whilst lay communities and 
individuals generally used the circular seal. However, in after times 


__ the latter form was used indiscriminately both for lay and ecclesiastical 


purposes, The Seal of the Chapter of St. Canice presented an example 
of the acute oval form. Its device was a church with transepts and & 
tower, beneath which was a crescent, round the edge the inscription : 
t SIGILUM: ECCLESIE: SANCTI: CaNnici: Impressions of this seal are 
appended to documents of the early part of the thirteenth century, 
preserved in the Record Room, Kilkenny Castle. The original brass 
matrix was still preserved and used by the Dean and Chapter. In 
the Royal Irish Academy Museum is a cast taken from a seal of Geofry 
St. Leger, Bishop of Ossory, who died in 1287, and which was ap- 
ended to a document preserved in the office of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
its device was a Bishop, and it bore the following inscription :— 
+ GALFRIDUS: DEI! GRACIA: OSSORIENSIS: EPISCOPUS :—The ancient 
Seal of the Vicars choral of St Canice was not now in existence, havin 
shared the fate of their more ancient muniments. However, he had 
been enabled to ascertain the form and device from an impression 
appended to a lease of “ Priests Mill” made in 1767 by the then Vi- 
cars to Lewis Chapelier, and now in the possession of Mr. George 
Kinchela, the present lessee ; it was a small acutely-oval seal, bearing a 
full length figure of the Virgin crowned, with the infant Jesus in her 
arms. ‘The impression being defective it was impossible to decypher 
the inscription. An example of the circular ecclesiastical seal was pre- 
sented by that of the Dean and Chapter of Leighlin. The matrix of 
this seal was found some years since in a turf-bog near Clara Castle in 
this fem It was purchased by the Rev. S. Madden, who presented 
it to the late Dean of St. Patnick’s, with whose collection it passed 
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into the possession of the Royal Imsh Academy. It bore in two niches— 
]. a Bishop robed, and mitred, with a crozier in his left hand; his right 
held up in the act of blessing—2. a Priest bearing in his left hand the 
sacramental wafer, to which he points with the nght; round the edge 
was this inscription :—“t SIGILLUM : CAPITULI: ECCLESIE: LECHLINEN- 
sis.” This probably belonged to the eleventh century. Mr. Graves 
also exhibited a mutilated impression of an oval ecclesiastical Seal of 
late date. It had been for a considerable time in the possession of the 
Rev. Dr. Nolan, of Gowran, who stated in answer to his (the Rev. 
Mr. Graves’s) enquiries, that he had received it upwards of forty years 
ago from some person connected with the Black Abbey in this city, with 
the assurance that it was an impression of the common seal of that 
monastery. The inscription was so much mutilated as to be illegible— 
its device was the assumption of the Virgin, beneath which wasa shield 
with the arms of France and England quarterly. 

With respect to lay seals, the Rev. Mr. Gries observed that the 
seal of the Corporation of Kilkenny was too well known to require 
description ; it is undoubtedly ancient, belonging most probably to the 
fourteenth century, but the word “ civitatis” had been substituted for 
“ville” after Kilketiny was raised to the dignity of a city. Irishtown 
had also its common seal. The matrix was unfortunately lost, but he 
had seen a tolerably perfect impression appended to a document bear- 
ing date in the year 1754. This document was in possession of the 
last Portrieve, but has not been handed over to the Town Clerk along 
with the other Corporation records. The seal was a large circular one, 
bearing the device of a church ; round the verge was the following in- 
scnption:—“ +t Sra@tLLuM: CoMMUNE: CiVIUM: *#** OssorIE.” A 
portion of the inscription was illegible. This seal belonged to the 
thirteenth century. The seal of the ancient Borough of Callan pre- 
sented a late example of the circular common seal; it bore, on an 
embattled and looped wall, three towers, and round the verge the fol- 
lowing inscription :—“sIGILL. BUR. ET, COMUNITAT. VILLE. DE. CALLAN.” 
He should refer this seal to the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The original seal of the Master and Brethren of the Hospital of St. 
Saviour, commonly known as the Ormonde Hospital, founded by 
Thomas Earl of Ormonde, and incorporated by Royal charter in 1630, 
was still in existence. It bore in a niche the figure of the Saviour in a 
atting ae holding the globe, surmounted by a cross, in his left hand, 
the right being raised in the attitude of blessing; beneath is the Or- 
monde crest, a falcon rising from a plume of feathers, and round the 
verge this inscription.—Sia1ut. Hosp. Snr. Sarvator. KILKen. Cos. 
Oz. & Oss.” He had omitted to mention that the Mayor of Kilkenny 
had a private seal of office; it was of silver, and although much worn, 
was not very ancient, belonging probably to the seventeenth century. 
It bore the castle triple-towered, like the common seal, but without 
the De Gare Brae te three chevrons gules—which occur on the 
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latter ; round the edge is the following inscription: “ Tux. Seare. 
Orrice. or. Mayoratty. ror. KiLKENNY.” The use of the Privy Seal by 
the Chief Magistrate of Kilkenny was very ancient. He found by the 
Liber Primus of the Corporation that in the time of John Cros, 
Sovereign of Kilkenny (14th Ed. III., 1340) one Philip Tonker had a 
letter of exemption from the office of portrieve of St. John’s-street, 
sealed with the Privy Seal, which letter was, in the year 1351, also 
sealed with the Great Seal, for which seal he paid forty shillings. 

In addition to the various descriptions of seals already noticed, there 
was yet another branch of the subject which would afford matter for a 
large treatise—the use of private seals was very ancient, and a favourite 
form of seal was that composed of an engraved gem, of Grecian or Ro- 
man date, set in medieval mountings, and often accompanied by an 
inscription ludicrously inapplicable to the subject. The acute oval was 
also frequently used, but chiefly by ecclesiastical persons. Of this form 
he possessed an impression taken from a matrix found within the pre- 
cincts of the Dominican Abbey in the city of Kilkenny ; and which had 
been communicated to him, Mr. Graves, by the late Rev. Marcus 
Monck, Rector of Rathdowney. It bore for device a vine with two 
birds pecking at the clusters; round the edge, in the old Saxon 
letter, ran the following inscription—* DEO SERVIRE REGNUM EsT ;” the 
seal was well executed and from the form of the letters it was probable 
that it belonged to the fourteenth century. About the year 1832, the 
matrix of a seal was found along with a quantity of corroded iron swords 
and spear heads, in the townland of tianansaagh or Blessingtown, 
Parish of Columbkill in this County. This seal came into the 
possession of the late Rev. Edward Cody P.P. Thomastown, who gave it to 
the late Mr. Anthony of Piltown ; from his museum it probably passed 
to that of the late Dean Dawson ; for we find it next in the museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, amongst Dean Dawson’s collection : in 1847 
this matrix was exchanged by the council of the Academy with the late 
Mr. Staunton of Longbridge Warwickshire for the seal of a Bishop of 
Limerick. He, Mr. Graves, had been favoured by J. Staunton Bsq. 
with an impression of the seal, which he had submitted to the Rev. P. 
Moore, who, having seen the matrix when in Mr. Cody’s possession, at 
once recognized it. The seal was a large one of the oval form, it bore 
the date 1551 together with the letters T.F. and a figure of Edward 
the Confessor, beneath which was a shield charged with the arms of the 
Fyshers ; round the edge was the inscription “SIGILLUM PECULIARIS 
JURISDICTIONIS DE FFYSHERS ITCHYNGTON.* It was difficult to 
account for a Warwickshire seal having been found in this locality. 
The armorial bearings of the individual frequently occur on private seals, 


*Mr. Staunton conceives it to have been the seal of Thomas Fysher of 
irae pais a County of Warwick, for an account of whom see Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, p. 349, Thomas’s Edition. 
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and we also see the device form a rebus or riddle. Of this last descrip- 
tion was a brass or bronze signet ring found in or near Kells Pnory, and 
at present in the possession of Mrs. Perry, sen., of Newtown Park, 
County Dublin. The device on this seal seems to represent the trun- 
cated stem of a tree, with two lopped branches, one at either side ; and 
over it the word “ vert” in Gothic letters. Mr. Graves observed that he 
had not been able to interpret this seal, and he had submitted it to seve- 
ral persons of skill in such matters, but without success. Another brass 
ring was found some years since amongst the ruins of Kells Pnory, and 
is at present in the possession of the Rev. William Dobbyn, Clonmore 
Glebe, Pilltown ; by whose kindness this notice of its discovery was laid 
before the Society, together with a sketch of this interesting antique, full 
size. The hoop of the ring was of such large dimensions, being one 
inch diameter in the clear, that it seemed intended to be worn on the 
thumb. Mr. Dobbyn seemed to think that the letters on the signet 
were W.P.; but he (Mr. Graves) was of opinion that the last letter 
was the old or Lombardic form of the letter D, combined in a cypher 
with the W. which letter was ornamented above with three fleurs-de-lis. 
Mr. Graves exhibited a silver matrix of a seal found in the cleft of a 
rock on the school-house lands of Ballyroan in the Queen’s County ; it 
bore an armorial device of atree, over which was a demy savage man as 
crest. .it was of modern date, and perhaps belonged to the latter end 
of the seventeenth century. Mr. Cooke, of Parsonstown, also for- 
warded for exhibition the seal of O'Kenedy, of Ormond, in the County 
Tipperrary. It bore a rude representation of a bird, and round the 
edge the legend, “sIGILLVM. DONATI. O KENEDIG.” The form of the 
letters refer the date of this seal to the fourteenth century. 


MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 


The Rev. Mr. Graves exhibited a large ecclesiastical banner, which 
had been recently discovered in Kilkenny under very curious 
circumstances. Not long since the present lessee of the old house of 
the Rothe family in Coal-market, alluded to in the article on Street 
Architecture, had occasion to take down one of the partitions. On the 
removal of the external wainscot, and between it and the studding, was 
discovered a green silk banner folded up into a small compass, and in 
excellent preservation. It measures four feet ten inches long, by three 
feet four inches wide, is bordered with variegated silk fringe and has a 
list running across the top, whereby it was attached to the cross on 
which it was carried; on one side is painted the coronation of the Vir- 
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gin, on the other an ostensorium containing the Host, and surrounded 
by angels. Although the drawing of the figures in the coronation of 
the Virgin is faulty, yet some portions of it, especially the head of the 
Saviour, are well painted. Beneath it are depicted the city arms, viz., 
a castle looped and crenelled with warders on the towers and at the 

ates. These figures were represented in the steel cap of the period of 

harles I., which rendered it extremely probable that this banner was 
contemporary with the Confederate Catholics, and was borne by some of 
the city guilds in the religious processions of that period. And we may 
also perhaps be allowed to conjecture that it was fedden when the City 
of the Confederates was compelled to yield to the victorious arms of 
Cromwell, at which time the discovery of such a relic would bring 
down heavy pains and penalties on its possessor. The only way in 
which the banat could have been placed in the position in which it 
was found, would be by slipping it down over the top of the wainscot, 
between it and the oe Fo as the panel in front shewed no marks of 
having been ever removed. ‘The Rev. Mr. Graves also exhibited a gold 
ring of small size, which had been found behind the same wainscot, but 
not in any way connected with the banner. The ring was discovered 
at the bottom of the partition, and might have rolled in through some 
crevice. It is rather elegant in design, and weighs but little, being 
hollow. On the inside the following eeu is engravel— Let vertue 
be thy guide.” The Rev. Mr. Graves stated that from the workman- 
ship of the ring, and the style of the letters, he would be inclined to 
refer it to the same date as the banner. From its small size it was 
probably a woman’s ring. No other object of interest was discovered 
except a leaden penny of James II, with a small piece of copper in the 
centre. The date is 1690. 

Mr. Graves also brought under notice a valuable and authentic por- 
trait of Bishop Rothe, together with several articles of church plate of 
that period connected with him (some by tradition, and others by 
existing inscriptions) in the possessiou of Mrs. Bryan of Jenkinstown. 
The portrait represented a venerable old man and bore the following 
inscriptions evidently contemporary with the picture, under a shield of 
the arms of Rothe—“ DAVID EPISCOPUS OSSORIENSIS. Anno /Mtatis, 
72, A.D. 1644.—HOMO PUTREDO ET FILIUS HOMINIS VERMIS, Job. 
25.” Likewise a quotation from the sermon on the mount—“ BEaTI 
PACIFICL QUONIAM FILII DEI VOCABUNTUR;” and a passage from the 
38th psalm. The painting was in excellent preservation, and well 
executed as a work of art. In the same collection was also a 
portrait of the Roman Catholic Dean of -Ossory of the same 
period, as appeared by the following inscription on the picture :— 
“Tuomas RotHe ProtonotaRivs Apostoticus Prior ComMeEnp. 
Monasterit sti Joannis EvaNGELISTE KitkeN. Et pecanus Eccue- 
sL@ CATHEDALIS STI. CANICL Ossorien. Dictcesis, Aitatis suze 64, 
Anno 1645.” Tlus individual was no doubt a relative of the Bishop, 
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who is stated by Harris to have resided at the Deanery House at the 
period of the Confederate Catholics, the Episcopal residence being in a 
ruinous condition. Mrs. Bryan also possessed many other objects of 
interest connected with Bishop Rothe; of these the first he should 
notice was a large silver monstrance or ostensorium. It was most 
elaborately wrought, and had been gilded. Round the base was the 
following inscription in Roman capitals :— “ Davin Rote Episcorvus 
OssoRIEN. ME FIERI FECIT ANNO 1644. Opa PRO CLERO ET POPULO 
Drecesis Ossoriensis.” There were, beside this, several highly inter- 
esting articles of church plate, comprising no less than five chalices and 
other articles, some of which there could be little doubt were used in 
the celebration of religious service at the Cathedral of St. Canice during 
the sway of the Confederate Catholic Council in Kilkenny, but had 
been removed and concealed at the approach of Cromwell. One of 
the chalices was of most elegant form and elaborately chased.—Round 
the foot was the following inscription: —“ ora Pro p. NicHoLas Cow Ly. 
PRoToNOTARIO APOSTOLILO, QUI ME FIERI FECIT IN usuM D. Jacosi 
Crariprot, 1640.” Another small but elegantly formed chalice bore 
round its base aninscription, engraved in a running hand, to the following 
effect :— Jacobus Duyn me fiers fecit 3 die Feb 1652. Kilkenta.” 
The characters of this inscription were similar to those engraved on the 
gold ring, which had been discovered in the old mansion of the Rothes. 
—A pair of curious silver spurs, an illuminated religious MS. and 
several reliquaries and crosses, both in gold and silver, traditionally said 
to have belonged to Bishop Rothe, were preserved in the Bryan family, 
who also preserved several ancient embroidered vestments, and other 
matters connected with Church furniture. Amongst these latter the most 
ancient was a small embroidered cushion used for covering the chalice. 
Its design was the crucifixion, and underneath was a scroll with the 
following legend in old characters, “Joanna ¥FILIA Comiris Des- 
MONIZ’—also round the border, in large Roman letters, ‘“‘ M1sERE MEI 
Jesus NasaRENUS REX Jup£oRUM’—Johanna was the only daughter 
and heir general of the Karl of Desmond, and was espoused to James, 
ninth Earl of Ormonde, who died in 1546. These, with many other 
objects of interest, had descended in the Bryan family for many genera- 
tions, and as that family was connected in the female line with the 
Rothes, it became the dispoaitor of the very curious relics referred 
to, by inheritance.—There could, therefore, be no doubt of their 
genuineness. 

Dr. Cane communicated to the Society that a banner shaped like 
a streamer, and having the Virgin and Child painted, with considerable 
artistic skill, on either side, was long preserved at the Black Abbey, but 
coming into the possession of Mr. B. Scott, King-street, it was by that 
gentleman, he believed, recently presented to the Provincial of the Do- 
minican Order. He also exhibited an ancient bronze spur, which was 
beautifully chased, and had probably been formerly gilt, Although 
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the rowel, which had been of iron, was gone, it was evident from the 
groove which had been made for its reception that it must have been of 
great size. This relic had been found in the Bregagh River, near the 
old High-town Gate of Kilkenny, whilst the bed of the stream was 
being deepened in 1847. 

Lady Elizabeth Butler sent for exhibition two objects of antiquity, 
which were, together with a small silver coin of Edward I., found in 
clearing away the stones and rubbish from the ruins of the old Castle 
of Garryricken. They consisted of a small pendant ornament, probably 
intended to be attached to a bridle, of copper gilt, the workmanship 
and design (which latter consisted of a small cross or quarterfoil sus- 
pended, and moveable within a rim of nearly the same form) indicated 
a skilful artificer;* also, a small tube of ivory about two inches 
long, rudely ornamented with incised lines of scroll work, and which 
appeared to have formed part of some musical instrument. 

The Rev. P. Moore informed the Society that he had seen, some years 
ago, a small but beautifully finished steel battle-axe, with an iron handle 
not more than about twelve inches long, which had been dug up at a 
place called the Ridhia in the neighbourhood of Thomastown in the 
County of Kilkenny. Many human skeletons and fragments of arms, 
as well as coins of the Confederate Catholics, were frequently dug up 
there, and the place had all the appearance of having been the site of a 
great battle ; but tradition and history were both silent on the subject. 
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The following * Hints and Queries” are here added by way of Appendix, for 
the purpose of giving them greater publicity. The Committee earnestly 
request the co-operation of the Members of the Kilkenny Archseological 
Society in obtaining, wherever possible, the desired information. 


APPEN DIX. 


Se 


HINTS AND QUERIES 


INTENDED TO PROMOTE 
THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES, 
AND 
THE COLLECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF INFORMATION 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 


LOCAL HISTORY AND TRADITIONS. 


PRINTED FOR CIRCULATION, 


BY ORDEE OF 


THE KILKENNY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Suc persons as feel able or disposed to supply information on the subject of 
the ensuing queries, are requested by the Committee of the Kilkenny Archso- 
logical Society to communicate, through the post-office or otherwise, with either of 
the Honorary Secretaries—the Rev. JAMES GRavEs, and Mr. Joun G. A. Pam, 
Kilkenny. 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


In the course of an admirable Address, delivered in the year 1846, to the Members 
of the Royal Irish Academy, by that eminent Danish Antiquary, Mr. J.J. A. Wor- 
saae, it was stated that, amongst other methods used in order to awaken the 
pepe of Denmark to a sense of the importance of national ee the 

yal Society of Northern Antiquaries in Copenhagen had published illustrated 
tracts, explanatory of popular antiquities, with instructions as to the best way 
of preserving them; many thousand copies of which were spread gratuitously 
over the face of the country, amongst the clergy, schoolmasters, and peasants. 
This measure has been attended with the most ample success. The importance 
and interest of the ancient monuments of Denmark are now universally acknow- 
ledged ; and the formation of a Museum of National Antiquities, unequalled in 
Europe, has been the result. 

It were much to be wished that this admirable example had, long ere now, 
been followed in this country. Until we teach our peasantry that the gold or 
silver coin or ornament, which he turns up from beneath the surface of thé 
earth, possesses a value above the market-price of the metal, thousands of such 
articles, instead of enriching our national collection of antiquities, will yearly 
find their way into the melting-pot. Numberless invaluable ancient imple- 
ments or ornaments of iron, copper, and bronze, too, pass almost daily into the 
wallet of the itinerant dealer in old rags and brass, and from thence to the 
furnace of the founder ; whilst if the peasant were informed of the importance 
of all such things in illustrating the history of his country, and was aware that 
they therefore | erage a value above that of old brass or iron, such objects of 
antiquity would in general be rescued from destruction, and deposited in some 
place of safety. The mere ignorance of our peasantry on such matters, causes 
also the wanton destruction of many a pillar-stone, cromleac, sculptured cross, 
and monument; which, were they better instructed, they would venerate and 
preserve. 

Our national antiquarian body, the Royal Irish Academy, will, it is to be 
hoped, ere long direct its attention to the accomplishment of this most de- 
sirable object. In the meantime, however, the Kilkenny Archelogical Society 
fecls that it would ill discharge one of the chief ends of its formation, did it not 
endeavour, so far as its limited means and humble sphere of operation will 
admit, to diffuse amongst the people a spirit similar to that so successfully ex- 
cited in Denmark, and by the means there found so effective. After anxious 
consideration, a series of queries, arranged under distinct heads, seemed most 
likely to elicit the information desired, and produce the effect intended. From 
never having considered the subject, many persons know not how to make 
observations, or collect useful information regarding our national history and 
antiquities. ‘* Whilst there are few,” remarks Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, 
in the preface to his excellent Heads for the Arrangement of Local Information, 
“ however listless or ignorant, on whom information docs not sometimes obtrude 
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itself. No man has a right to assume that he exists for himself alone. Society 
is justified in expecting from each of its members his mite of contribution, which, 
for aught he knows, at some futpre time may furnish means for the development. 
of truth, or throw light on what may have been hitherto obscure.”” It is not of 
course to be expected that every person will be able to give satisfactory answers 
to every one of the queries contained in the ensuing pages; indeed there are 
many localities to which they all do not apply; but at the same time it must be 
admitted, that it is desirable to have them so framed that they may embrace as 
wide a range as possible, and serve to direct attention to the points worthy to be 
observed in almost every branch of the subject. Neither let it be said that such 
subjects as that of the fairy lore and traditions of our eae ath are trivial and 
unimportant. On the contrary, the most eminently-learned men of this and 
other nations have acknowledged their great value in connection with the study 
of the early history of mankind, and in assisting to unravel the tangled web of 
primeval mythology. The learned Schlegel remarks that in Germany* ‘‘ many 
relics of the deserted faith were preserved, but they soon assuined the character 
of mere vulgar delusions, and sunk far below the loftiness of their old religious 
destination.” And the remark is no less true with regard to the folk-lore of 
Ireland, as of every country which has preserved its primitive inhabitants. The 
queries relative to this aldo of the ae are founded on those recently cr- 
culated in manuscript by our distinguished countryman, Dr. Wilde. <‘‘ The 
Primeval Antiquities of Denmark,” so ably translated from the Danish of Wor- 
saae, by W. J. Thoms, Esq., has also afforded the chief part of the ‘ Hints for 
the Preservation and Examination of Antiquities.” 

With regard to the information sought concerning Holy Wells, Patrons, and 
such like subjects, the Committee destre,it to be understood that they consider 
such information valuable, as confirming and explaining the early annals of 
Ireland, and often affording the means of deciding some topographical question 
which has hitherto remained in doubt. The constitution of the Society happily 
precludes them from entering on the arena of polemics, and they anxiously de- 
sire to avoid giving offence to the religious feelings of any portion of their 
countrymen. They venture, therefore, to hope that their efforts will be met in 
a kindly spirit; and that men of every grade and class will, so far as in them 
lies, assist in the preservation and collection of objects of antiquity, and in 
bringing together as much information as possible concerning our national and 
historical monuments. 

The Committee take this opportunity of tendering their acknowledgments to 
that spirited publisher of Irish works, Mr. McGrasuan, of D’Oher-street, 
Dublin, for the kind and liberal manner in which he has aided their views, by 
enabling them to explain the object of several of their inquiries, that gentleman 
having placed at their disposal, tree of charge, many of the beautifully-executed 
wood-engravings which illustrate ‘‘ Wakeman’s Handbook of Irish Antiquities,” 
lately published by him. 


* “ Lectures on the History of Literature.” Edinburgh and London: 1841. p. 174. 
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BRIEF HINTS. 


ON THE EXAMINATION OF RATHS, SEPULCHRAL MOUNDS AND CIIAM- 
BERS, AND THE PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES. 


Over the face of our native country are scattered numberless earthen-works, 
commonly called raths, or moats, as also sepulchral mounds, easily distinguish- 
able from the former by their form and construction: we likewise frequentl 
meet with cromleacs, pillar-stones, cairns, circles, and ancient places of burial, 
conimonly called giants’-graves. These form the only remains, and afford to us 
the surest records, of the primitive races of Ireland. They are fixed and lasting 
memorials which may be pearoy altogether, and swept away from ainongst 
us, but which cannot, like written history, be falsified or perverted. Few, it is 
supposed, will deny the importance of such national records—most people will 
desire their preservation ; but many well-meaning persons will say—* Is agricul- 
ture to stand still, at this time of day, because such old-world affairs must be 
preserved ?. Our fathers and grandfathers believed that the raths were under 
the protection of the ‘ good people,’ and therefore did not meddle with them. 
Are we to follow their example, and allow the rath, with its briar-covered 
trenches and mounds, to remain in unproductive idleness? Those sepulchral 
mounds would afford top-dressing for many acres of land; are they to be suf- 
fered to encumber perhaps the fairest fields on the farm?” ‘To such inquiries, 
the answer is—‘* Assuredly not. Jf the rath will dey cultivation, and if th» 
sepulchral mound does encumber productive land, let them be levelled or re- 
moved. But, on the other hand, when those and other monuments are situated 
in spots where they scarcely offer any obstacle to the plough, or, as is frequently 
the case, occupy land incapable of making a profitable return for the expense of 
reclaiming it, why should they be wantonly destroyed ?” It were, indeed, much 
to be regretted, if even the extension of agriculture should completely extirpate 
every trace of our ancient monuinents. They are national memorials, and have 
been handed down for centuries from race to race. We are but, as it were, - 
trustees of those invaluable records for future generations; shall we, then, un- 
concernedly destroy those valuable remains of ancient times, without any regard 
to posterity? The barbarous Arabs, who used as fuel in the public baths the 
famous Library of Alexandria, will live for ever in the execration of mankind. 
Yet it might be said, in their defence, that the literature they destroyed was 
that of a foreign and conquered nation. Shall we incur a more justly-earned 
censure, by breaking up our cromleacs and pillar-stones, or pulling down our 
ancient churches, castles, and abbeys, to mend our roads, or feed our Ine: kins ? 
Under all circumstances, it is to be hoped that, when the removal of such ob- 
Jects of antiquity is absolutely necessary, some attention will be paid to their 
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structure, and to the objects which may be discovered within them. A little 
care has often preserved important antiquities ; and it cannot but afford gratifi- 
cation to every man to assist in extending the knowledge of the state of our 
country in primeval times. 

If a rath or sepulchral mound, for instance, must, of necessity, be removed, a 
complete description of its external form, its height, and circumference, should 
first be made. Inthe case of raths, search should be made for the subterraneous 
chambers which frequently occur in them. Should such a discovery be made, 
the ground-plan, size, mode of construction, and relative position of such cham- 
bers, should be accurately noted. The stones of which they are built should be 
carefully examined, as they often exhibit Ogham inscriptions ; and the earth ac- 
cumulated within them should be closely searched for any ancient implements 
arms, or ornaments, which it may contain. 

In case of the removal of sepulchral mounds or barrows, it should be noted 
down whether they are surrounded by large stones, what are their dimensions, 
and mode of construction; whether they have borne any peculiar name, and 
whether any traditions are associated with them. If the barrow is of the usual 
conical form, it will be best to cut through it from south-east to north-west, with 
a trench about eight feet broad, or wider, if the tumulus is a large one. This 
trench may then be intersected by another at right angles. As soon as the 
trench is begun, and the external sod removed, careful search should be made 
for vessels of clay with burned bones and ashes, which frequently occur in such 
situations. These vessels, from their great antiquity, are always extremely fra- 
gile, and can only by the greatest care be removed in a perfect state. How- 
ever, should they be unavoidably broken, it is most important to preserve even 
the smallest of their fragments, together with the bones found with them. If the 
urn is uninjured, it is best to leave the burnt bones within it; and even the most 
trifling objects connected with it are worth preserving. As the excavation is 
continued, it will soon appear whether the barrow contains chambers of stone or 
not. If the explorers meet with large stones, the direction in which they he 
should be followed, in order to find the entrance, as it is not at all advisable to 
force an entrance through the side or roof. Such chambers are mostly filled 
with loose earth and pebbles, on carefully removing which, it will be perceived 
how the corpses and antiquities have been deposited. The skulls of all such 
skeletons should, at all events, be carefully preserved, and the lengths of the 
arm, thigh, and leg-bones, noted down. The bones also of animals, if found in- 
terred with the deceased, should not be overlooked. If, however, the barrow 
contains no stone chambers, the grave must always be sought at the base of the 
mound, on a level with the adjoining land. It is usually surrounded by a stone 
cist, or covered by a heap of stones. In this case the stones should, on no ac- 
count, be removed at once, because the objects in the grave might be easily in- 
jured by so doing. The best plan is to enlarge the cavity as much as possible, 
and carefully uncover the tomb as soon as the earth has been wholly removed. 
The position of the different contents of the grave should then be accurately 
noted down, and the skull and all objects of antiquity carefully removed and 
preserved. 

Next to the barrows, the peat or turf-bogs are the most important depositories 
of antiquities, which, in general, are found in a high state of preservation ; and 
even human bodies, clothed in their garments, have been met with in such loca- 
lities. Stone axes, with their ancient handles of wood, have also often been 
found in bogs. Hence great caution should be observed as soon as anything re- 
markable is traced. The best mode is to ag cautiously round the spot, and 
carefully extract everything. The objects should then be suffered to lie exposed 
to the air, but not to the action of the sun, for articles not of stone or metal are 
thereby liable to shrink or split ; exposure to the air renders ‘the peat or earthy 
matter easily removable. 
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Most antiquarian objects are covered with rust—articles of gold alone remain 
unchanged. Silver usually assumes a blackish tinge. Bronze and copper, in 
t-bogs, exhibit a red or blackish tint; while in the earth they become green. 

n is always very much corroded, except in peat-bogs. Lead also is oxydized ; 
amber becomes like resin; and glass looks like mother-of-pearl by lying in the 
earth. Bones become black or brown in bogs, where they are always best pre- 
served. Antiquities, however, should never be cleaned, as they are thereby al- 
most always injured. Still more should the finders be careful not to break them, 
which ignorant people often do, in their eagerness to see if they are gold. 

All antiquities, even the most trivial and common, should be preserved. Trifles 
often afford important information, when placed in connexion with other anti- 
quities. That they are of common occurrence, forms no objection ; for historic 
results can be deduced only from the comparison of numerous contemporary spe- 
cimens. In many instances antiquities have their chief value in connexion with 
the spot in which they are found. Hence the importance of collecting together 
a museum of local antiquities. Such a museum having been commenced by the 
Kilkenny Archeological Society, it is respectfully suggested to be the most fitting 
eae for the preservation of antiquities found in its district. Such objects lose 

their value and interest when scattered in the keeping of individuals, and 
are only really valuable to the antiquarian student, when viewed in connexion 
with similar objects. Where no such local institution exists, all objects of the 
kind should be deposited in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

Parties who do not themselves possess any knowledge of antiquities, would do 
well, when they discover anything remarkable, to apply to the clergyman or other 
intelligent person on the spot, who will instruct them what to do. A poor man in 
the county of Kilkenny lately found a silver fibula or brooch; he shewed it to 
his clergyman, and by his means obtained £4 for it from the Council of the 
Royal lrish Academy; whilst he only could obtain £1 14s. from a country 
jeweller, who intended to melt it up. By the proper conduct of this man, a 
most important and interesting fragment of antiquity—the largest existing of its 
class—-was preserved to the nation, and the finder himself greatly benefited. It 
would also be of the greatest utility if, all over the country, in every large parish, 
for instance, several intelligent men would form an association for protecting the 
local antiquities from wanton injury and destruction, and for the collection and 
preservation of objects of antiquarian interest. 


QUERIES 


INTENDED TO SUGGEST HEADS FOR THE COLLECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF . 
INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECT OF LOCAL HISTORY, 
ANTIQUITIES, AND TRADITIONS. 


28 —— 
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° SECTION I. 
LOCAL HISTORY. 


1. ‘State the ancient name of the parish, and of its several townlands, and sub- 
divisions of townlands. If such names are Irish, give their derivation and 
meaning. ‘ 

2. If the present parish includes other ancient parishes, state their number 
and names as above. If the bounds of the parish or district are marked by 
stones, cairns, leachts, or crosses, describe them, and state their locality. 

3. Does tradition point out the site of any ancient battle-field or remarkable 
event ? 

4. Does tradition -preserve the names of any remarkable personages as con- 
nected with the locality? 

5. Are any songs, ballads, or keens, of local interest, traditionally preserved 
amongst the peasantry ? If so, give them. 7 

6. Are there any local traditionary customs prevalent amongst the peasantry ? 
If so, state whether connected with remarkable hills, rocks, trees, stones, or 
other objects. 

7. Are any ancient manuscripts, of local or general interest, preserved in the 
district? If so, state in whose possession. 

8. Do you know of any documents of local interest preserved elsewhere? If 
80, state in whose possession. 

9. Should your district comprise an ancient borough-town, are its charters, 
aaa common seal, mace, or other insignia, in existence? If so, in whose 

eeping ? 

10. o individuals in the district possess any pictures or ancient maps tending 
to illustrate the biography, history, topography, &c. of the locality? Ifso, state 
in whose possession. | 
per Have any celebrated characters been born in or connected with the 

ity ? 

12. 1s the Irish language still sp»ken by the peasantry? If so, is it on the 
decline or otherwise ? 

13. Do Celtic names predominate in the district, and if so can they be traced 
as clan-names ? 

14, Are any ancient roads or trackways pointed out traditionally in the dis- 
trict? If so, state their direction, and other peculiarities. 

15. Are there any remarkable fords on the rivers or streams in the district? 
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If so, state their names; if in Irish, give their derivation and meaning; also 
mention any traditions connected with them. 

16. What remarkable or holy wells does the district contain? What are their 
names, situations, and the names of saints to whom dedicated? Ifa patron has 
ever been held at, or near such wells, state the day; and whether such prac- 
tice is still continued. | 

17. What legends connected with such wells exist amongst the peasantry ? 
Are cures said to be performed at them? if so, of what diseases, and whether by 
washing with the water or drinking it ? 

18, Are there ancient buildings erected over such wells ? Ifso, describe them, 
and give their dimensions. 

19. Are there any ancient bells, croziers, shrines, gospels, psalters, or other 
relics in the possession of persons in the locality? If so, are they regarded as 
objects of veneration, and resorted to as giving sanction to oaths, covenants, &c. ? 


SECTION II. 


PRIM ZVAL REMAINS. 


1. Does the district contain any remarkable stones, the objects of tradition or 
popular superstition? Ifso, what names do they bear ? 

2. Iferected by the hands of man, do they belong to the rocks of the locality ? 
and if not, what is the nearest point whence they could be brought ? 

3. Do they form ‘cromleacs,” single standing-stones, or circles? In any 


case state their number, average height, breadth, and thickness, and the name 
of the locality where they stand, together with the owner of the property, and 
name of the occupier of the land. 

4. Have any excavations been made near them? and if so, what has been 
found ? 

5. If of the cromleac-shape, can it be known whether they were formerly 
covered by hillocks of small stones or earth ? 
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6. Have cromleacs been exposed by the removal of such hillocks? and what 
has been found in them? 


7. Are there any, so called, giants’ beds or graves in the district? If so, 
state their localities, characteristics, and dimensions; whether they have been 
opened, and what has been found in them ? 


Bronze Spear Heads. 


Brouze Swords. 


8. Have any torques, collars, fibule or brooches, ring-money, pins, spear- 
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heads, celts, axes, hammers, arrow-heads, swords, or armour, been found in the 


t 


"yl, 
it! 


a) 


Stone Hamn.ers. 


district ? If so, state whether of gold, silver, bronze, iron, or stone? Give 
the name and address of their present possessors. 


NahGod 


Stone Arrow and Spear Heads. 


9. Have any cinerary sepulchral urns 
been discovered? If so, state their cha- 
racteristics, size, contents (if bones, whe- 
ther burned or unburned) ; their position, 
whether upright or reversed ; also whether 
enclosed in a cist or chamber, or buried 1n 
the earth? Give name and address of their 
present possessors, and of the owner and 
occupier of the land where found, together 
with the name of the locality. 

10. Does the district contain any arti- 
ficial caverns, sepulchral or otherwise ? 
If so, state their locality, dimensions, and 
characteristics. 

11. Have any ancient interments been discovered in the district? If so, 


Cincrary Urn. 
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state their locality, and the bearings of the body with regard to the cardinal 

ints; if the bones showed marks of fire; if they lay 
in the natural position, or otherwise ; and whether they 
were accompanied by urns. 

12. Do any tumuli, heaps of earth, or cairns of stone 
exist in the district? If so, state their localities, di- 
mensions, and whether surrounded by a trench at the 
base, or by upright stones. 

13. Are there any remarkable raths in the district ? 
If so, state whether quadrangular, circular, or oval; 
state diameter, the number of trenches, the bearings 
of the entrance, and the name of the rath, if any; also 
whether they contain artificial caves, the foundations of 
buildings, or upright stones. 

14. Have any ancient timber structures been dug up 
in the district? If so, state their locality, dimensions, 
and characteristics. 

15. Do upright stones, marked at the angles with 
short straight lines, called Ogham writing, exist in the 
district ? 

16. Do the disused burial grounds or ancient church- 
yards of the district, called killeens or cealluraghs, con- 
tain any such Ogham stones ? 

17. Are such inscriptions to be found on the stones 
forming cromleacs, or the flags forming the sides and 
roofs of the subterranean chambers of raths in the dis- 
trict ? 


Ogham Stone. 


SECTION II. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


1. Does a belief in the existence of the “ good people,” or fairies, prevail 
ee the peasantry ? If so, state the popular ideas concerning them, and any 
remarkable fairy-legends connected with particular places, persons, or objects. 

2. Are the good people believed to possess influence over human beings? If 
so, state its nature, and what charms are used against it. 

3. Do the peasantry resort to “‘fairy-men” or ‘‘ wise women” for the cure of 
fairy-stricken persons or cattle, or of diseases in general ? 

4. Give any superstitions respecting fairy-stricken cattle, also the modes of 
curing them. 

5. Is faith placed in the use of charms, or charmed substances, or in the prac- 
tice of ceremonies believed to be connected with witchcraft ? 

6. What charms are used against drowning, fire, the evil eye? also in con- 
nexion with milk and butter ? 

7. Are charms used for the cure of diseases? If so, state their nature, and 
the particular kinds used in different cases: as for instance, madness, the falling 
sickness, fever, worms, warts, the king's evil, ague, tooth-ache, hydrophobia, &c. 

8. Do any peculiar customs or practices prevail relative to May Eve, St. John’s 
or Midsummer Eve, All Hallows Eve, Christmas, Twelfth Day, St. Stephen's 
Day, Candlemas, St. Bridget’s Day, St. Martin’s Day, or any other festival ? 

Y. With regard to May and St. John's Eves, especially ; are fires lighted on 
them, or any ceremonies used in connexion with fire ? 
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10. Are any cattle-charms practised on May or St. John’s Eve, connected 
with fire, or otherwise ? 

11. Are herb-cures in common use? How applied, and in what diseases ? 

12. After death, are any peculiar ceremonies practised with regard to the 
corpse in washing, waking, burial, &e. ? | 


SECTION IV. 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS, MONUMENTS, ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


1. What ancient buildings, as abbeys, castles, bridges, &c. does the district 
contain? If any, describe them, and state their names and localities. 

2. Have any such been injured or destroyed within the memory of man ? 

3. Do you know of any objects of antiquity connected by tradition or other- 
wise with such buildings? If so, state the name and address of their present 
possessors. | 

4. Do any armorial shields, inscriptions, or dates exist in or near such build- 
ings? Ifso, give them. 

5. Do any sculptured effigies, monumental figures, or inscribed monuments 
exist in or near such buildings? If so, describe them, and give the inscriptions, 
if any. 

6. Have any coins been discovered ? If so, state whether of gold, silver, or 
copper, and their present possessors. 

7. Have any Re rings, household utensils, arms, or armour, been discovered 
in the district? If so, describe them, and state name and address of present 
possessor. 

8. Have any flooring tiles, exhibiting raised, inlaid, or depressed patterns, 
been found in the churches or abbeys of the district ? 


SECTION V. 


"CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD. 


1]. Are there any ancient churches in the parish besides the principal one? 
If any, state their number, localities, and names; name of patron saint, day on 
which his “‘ patron” is or was held, and whether such observance has ceased ? 

2. Give the erternal dimensions of the old church and its chancel (if any). 
If the site only remains, give the dimensions of the church as near as may be. 

3. How many doors has each church, and what is their position ? 

4. Are the doors pointed, circular, or horizontal, in the head? Are they 
adorned with mouldings or sculptures, or both ? 

5. Are the jambs of the doors or windows perpendicular ? or do they incline 
towards each other at top? 

6. If the head of the door is flat, is it surmounted by a cross? If so, of what 
shape is the latter? Does a raised band or architrave run round the doorway ? 

7. Is the arch between the body of the church and chancel pointed or semi- 
circular? Is the arch ornamented with mouldings or sculptures? Are there 
shafts at the sides ? 

8. Are the windows remarkably large or small? If small, have they wedge- 
shaped heads? If of large dimensions, are they divided by mullions or tracery ? 

9. Is the masonry of the walls laid in regular courses, or are the stones irregu- 
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larly fitted together ? Are the joints close or open? and are the stones remark. 
able for size? 

10. What is the situation of the tower, if any? If no tower, is the gable 
pierced for bells ? 

11. Are there any ornamental or plain recesses in the south wall of the church, 
near the east end, called sedilia ? so, state their number, position, and ap- 
pearance. 

12. Is there a drain in the bottom of that nearest the east end of the church, 
called the Piscina? 

13. Are there any small, square recesses or aumbrys in the walls ? and where? 

14. Are there any tombs or monuments of ancient date in the church? 

_15. What is the date of the charch-plate? If there is any inscription thereon, 
give it. 

16. What is the earliest date in the parish register and vestry-book, r- 
spectively ? 

17. Is the ancient font still existing? If so, describe its appearance and 
ornaments. 

18, Is there any round-tower in the parish? If so, give its height, circum- 
ference, distance from the church, position and description of door, and number 
of windows. State if its conical cap yet remains, or otherwise. 

19. Is any ancient churchyard, or old monastic site in the locality enclosed 
by an earthen rath, or ancient wall of masonry? If by the latter, state the cha- 
racter of the masonry. 

20. Is there an ancient cross in the churchyard, or elsewhere in the locality? 
If so, state its material, dimensions, and any peculiarity observable in its sculp- 
tures, 

21. Does tradition assign it, as a memorial, to any individual ? or is it known 
by any name amongst the people ? 
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ENACTMENT 


FOR THE 


PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS. 


Tae Committee of the Kilkenny Archwological Socicty beg to direct public 
attention to the fact, that a most stringent law has been enacted for the 
Preservation of public monuments—ancient as well as modern—from wanton 
injury. The Act of the 8th and 9th Victoria, chap. 44, sec. 1, makes it mis- 
demeanour, punishable by imprisonment not exceeding six months, and a 
public or private whipping, once, twice, or ‘thrice, at the discretion of the 
Court, to unlawfully or maliciously destroy or damage “Any picture, statue, 
monument, or painted glass in any church, chapel, or other place of wor- 


ship; or any statue or monument exposed to public view.” 


The attention of’ the Constabulary is particularly requested to this Act. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 8, line 22, for Richard Purcell O'Gorman read Nicholas Purcell O' Gorman. 

Page 17, lines 32 and 86, for carn read cairn. 

Page 18, lines 11 and 16, for carn read cairn. 

Ib. _ line 41, for outstriped read outstripped. 

Page 19, line 18, for hand read hands. 

Page 21, line 10, for carn read cairn. 

Page 24, line 15, for was read were. 

Page 29, line 15, after eighteen, add to two feet siz by twelve. 

Page 48, line 3, for santi read sancti. a 

’ Page 55, line 27, for intermarrige read intermarriage. 

Page 63, lines 23 and 27, strike out the comma after prosapia and colligendum. 

Page 64, line 28, for consequenee read consequence. 

Page 76, line 25, after grantee of the crown, add— Indeed with regard to the Lucas Archer 
referred to by Mr. Cooke, he was not recognised by the crown, neither did he reside 
at Holy Cross, asappears by the following extract from the Regal Visitation of 1615 
(Library R. I. Academy) :—“ Sir Lucas Archer, Titular Abbott of the Holy 
Crosse, and the Pope's Vicar-Generall of the Diocesse of Ossory, Archdeacon of 
the same, dwelling at Kilkenny.” 

Page 80, line 41, for Epipheny read Epiphany. 

Ib., line 43, for assencion read ascension. oe ah 

Page 89, line 15, after quarterly, add—From a perfect impression of this seal, obtain 
from Mr, A, Murphy, King-street, Kilkenny, it appeared that the inscription was 
as follows—SIGILLVM. GARGIANI. GBVWVCESIS.—the meaning of 
which was very obscure ; it appeared, however, to have xo reference to the Dominican 
Abbey. The inscription was in Lombardic characters, and the seal seemed to be of 
the fifteenth century. 

Page 90, line 13, for mountings read mounting. 

Page 91, line 27, for refer read refers. 
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1850. 


** If any there be which are desirous to be strangers in their owne soile, and forrainers 
in their owne City, they may so continue, and therein flatter themselves. For such like 
I have not written these lines, nor taken these paines.” 

CaMDEN. 


VOL. L—PART I. 


DUBLIN: 
PRINTED FOR THE SOCIETY, BY 
JOHN O'DALY, 9, ANGLESEA-STREET, 
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Tue Committee wish it to be distinctly understood, that they are not 
responsible for the statements and opinions contained in the papers read 
at the meetings of the Society, and here printed, except so far as the 
7th and 8th General Rules extend. 
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LEWIS KINCHELA, ESQ., M.D. 
REV. PHILIP MOORE, R.C.C., Rosbercon. 
_ THE VERY REV. EDW. NOWLAN, V.G., P.P., Gowran. 
_ MATTHEW O'DONNELL ESQ. BerrinteratsLaw. 
_ REV. C. B. STEVENSON, Callan. 
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GENERAL RULES 


OF THE 


KILKENNY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


1. Turs Association shall be called the KrxkenNY ARCHAZOLOGICAL | 
Socrery, and be placed in connexion with the Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

2. The Society shall consist of a Patron or Patrons, President, Vice- 
President, and Members. Kach Member to pay Five Shillings annually 
in advance; such subscription to be due on the 1st of January in each 

ear. 
: 3. The Kilkenny Archeological Society is instituted to preserve, 
examine, and illustrate all ancient monuments of the history, manners, 
customs, and arts of our ancestors, more especially as connected with 
the County and City of Kilkenny. 

4. Corresponding Members shall be obtained, wherever practicable, 
throughout the country, who shall be requested to inform the Society 
of all antiquarian remains discovered in their districts, to investigate 
local history and traditions, and to give notice of all injury likely to be 
inflicted on monuments of antiquity, in order that the influence of the 
Society may be exerted to preserve them.- 

5. A Committee of twelve shall be elected at the commencement of 
each year (exclusive of the Patrons, President, and Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and Secretaries, whoshall be—ezx offictis—Members of Commit- 
tee), for the transaction of the ordinary business of the Society ; such 
Committee to meet on the last Wednesday of each month, and at such 
other times as may be deemed advisable. 

6. The Society shall meet on the first Wednesday of each alternate 
month, when papers on archeological subjects shall be read, the reports 
of Corresponding Members received, and objects of antiquarian interest 
exhibited. The first meeting to take place in May, 1849. 

7. All matter connected with the religious and political differences 
which exist in our country shall be excluded from the papers to be read, 
and the discussions held, at these meetings ; such matter being foreign 
to the objects of this Society, and calculated to disturb the harmony 
which is essential to its success. 

8. It shall be the duty of the Committee to revise all papers which 
are to be read to the Society, to ascertain that they are in all respects 
unobjectionable, and, in particular, that they are in accordance with the 
preceding rule. 

9. The Accounts of the Society shall be audited at the first General 
Meeting in each year. 
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10. A record of the proceedings of the Society shall be kept by the 


Secretaries. 

11. These Rules shall not be altered or amended except at a General 
Meeting of the Society, and after notice shall have been given at the next 
previous Meeting, stating the purport and intention of such alteration. 


*,* The Transactions of the Society are printed annually, Pb Members only. 
Subscribers’ names received by the Treasurer and Secretaries, Kilkenny ; Messrs. 
Hodges and Smith, 104, Grafton-street, and J. O'Daly, 9, Angleasea-street, Dublin ; 
and Mr. T. G. Stevenson, 87, Princes’ Street, Béaburgh. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE LIBRARY, 
Adopted at the Annual Meeting, January, 1851. 


1. The Library of the Kilkenny Archeological Society shall be di- 
vided into two classes, viz.: 1st, Printed Books.—2nd, Manuscripts, 
Prints, Drawings, Rubbings, &c. 

2. All Books of the First Class shall be lent to Members under 
the Regulations following :— 

3. No Member of the Society shall be entitled to borrow more than 
a single Work at any one time. 

4. Each Work, so borrowed, may be retained for one Calendar Month ; 
but the borrower may have it for the same period, if no other Mem- 
ber shall have applied for the Work before the expiration of that term. 

5. A Register shall be kept by the Secretaries, in which shall be en- 
tered the name of the Borrower, of the Work borrowed, and the dates 
when the said Work was borrowed and returned. , 

6. Any Member wishing to borrow a Work, shall enter his name in 
a book to be kept by the Secretaries for the purpose ; and if more than 
one Member shall apply for the same book, the first applicant shall have 
the preference. 

7. If any volume, so lent out of the Society’s Library, be injured or 
defaced, by writing or otherwise, the Member to whom it shall have 
been lent at the time, shall pay the full value of the book as marked in 
the Society’s Catalogue. 

8. A fine of one shilling per week shall be paid by any Member 
retaining a book (except under the regulations of the 4th Rule) beyond 
one month. ; 

9. The Second Class into which the Society’s Library is divided, shall 
not be removed from the custody of the Secretaries ; but Members shall 
have the right of access to them at the Society’s apartments. 


REPORT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 31, 1850. 


ALTHOUGH success cannot, in all cases, be esteemed a just criterion of 
the usefulness or merit of any undertaking ; nevertheless, in presenting 
their Report to the members at the close of the second year of this 
Society’s existence, the Committee may be permitted to refer, with some 
degree of pride, to the very satisfactory progress made by the Institu- 
tion since the last annual meeting. 

Upwards of eighty names, including some of the noblest as well as 
the most learned of the land, have been added to the list of members ; 
whilst all classes of the nation will find some intelligent representative 
amongst the accession to your ranks. Neither has the interest felt in 
the work of the Socjety been confined to Kilkenny ; many distant locali- 
ties having contributed recruits. Amongst Literary Institutions which 
have become subscribers to your Transactions, we may mention the 
Library of the King’s Inns, Dublin, and the Public Library of 
Warrington in England. | 

To an awakened sense of the importance and interest attaching to the 
intelligent study of the past, the present favorable position of the 
Society is no doubt in a great degree attributable ; and to this gratifying 
result the publication of the Transactions of the Society for 1849, has 
largely contributed within our own locality. In the Report read at the 
last annual meeting, the printing of the Transactions was recommended 
by the Committee as a measure “ well calculated to advance the interests 
of the Society, and promote the objects which it has in view.” This 
anticipation has not been disappointed; much support has been elicited 
by the issue of the Transactions in a printed form, and the publication 
has been most favourably received by literary journals, and the public 
Press generally. 

With regard to the Library, the Committee are happy to report, that 
several important works, and some valuable manuscripts have been pre- 
sented during the past year. An exchange of publications has also been 
effected with the Royal Irish Academy, the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the Geological Society of 
Dublin, the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the Sussex 
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Archeological Society, the Cambrian Archeological Association, the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, the Bury and West Suffolk Archeological Institute, and the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. . 

The Museum has received many valuable additions during the same 
period, and bids fair to become a valuable repository of local antiquities. 
The Committee wish it to be generally understood, that persons 
placing antiquities in the custody of this Society, do not thereby forfert 
their right of ownership. Under these circumstances it is hoped that 
numerous relics of the past, at present uselessly locked up in private 
cabinets, will ere long find their way to the Society’s Museum, where 
the student of antiquity may, by comparing one with the other, be ena- 
bled to arrive at results, which never can be attained whilst they remain 
isolated. 

In accordance with a vote of the Society, one thousand copies of an 
illustrated pamphlet, intended to promote the study and preservation of 
antiquities, have been printed, and widely circulated ; good results, it is 
hoped, will follow from this measure ; and already some interesting re- 
ports have been forwarded in answer to the queries comprised in it. 

The Corporate body of Kilkenny have continued kindly to afford all 
the accommodation necessary for the present wants of the Society, and 
thanks are still due to the local Press for the -large space devoted 
to the reports of the meetings. 

The Committee, in concluding their Report, wish earnestly to press on 
the attention of members the importance of exertion, each in his own 
sphere of action. Were each member to procure even one new adherent, 
the usefulness of the Society would be immediately doubled ; and many 
important works—as, for instance, the exploration of our sepulchral 
mounds—might be successfully undertaken. To united and earnest 
exertion nothing is impossible; and it is hard to conceive how apathy 
and indifference can exist, when the study of the History and Antiqui- 
ties, the Manners and Customs of our native land, is the professed 
object of our exertions. 
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DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


Stone Amulet, Skene-blade, and other antiquities, found at Garryricken. 
Presented by Lady Elizabeth Butler. 

Amulet and Finger-ring of stone, also an Ancient Tobacco-pipe. By 
Rev. P. Moore. 

Siz Bronze Celts, a Stone Celt, Specimens of the Comm-an-aire 
“ Arrows,” and other Antiquities. By R. Hitchcock, Esq., Dublin. 

Pipe and Sluggawn. By Mrs. Purcell, Jerpoint House. 

Portion of Sword-blade, found at Killamery. By Mr. F. Jones, C. E. 

Two Norman Gourgoyles, from Old Ross. By William Hartrick, Esq. 

Two Casts of Bears’ Skulls, found in Ireland. By A. W. Baker, Kszq., 
Ballytobin. 

A Quern, Stone Celt, two Bronze Celts, and Bronze Spear-head. By 
C. E. Ross, Esq., M. D. Castlecomer. 

Skull found in the Rath of Reban, Co. Kildare. By H. Aher, Esq., 
Castlecomer. 

Bones found in Lough Gur, Co. Limerick, and other Antiquities. By 
William Aher, Esq. Castlecomer. 

Leaden Bulla of Clement V., and Impression of Seal of Stephen, 
Bishop of Ross. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Clonmacnoise. 

Stone Celt found near Timahoe. By Mr. D. Byrne. 

Carving of the Crucifirion. By J. R. Phayer, Esq. 

Encaustic Flooring Tiles from the Cathedral of St. Canice. By Rev. J. 
Graves. 

Encaustic Flooring Tile from Tintern Abbey, South Wales. By A- 
Denroche, Esq.. 

Cannon Ball taken out of the Town-wall, Inistiogue. By the Right 
Honorable W. F. Tighe. 

African Musical Instrument. By Mr. Patrick Fennelly, Liverpool. 

Specimen of Bog Butter, and Ancient Iron Pot. By C. E. Ross, Esq- 
M. D., Castlecomer. 

Box with Balance and Weights for weighing Coins, A. D. 1648. By 
Rev. Charles A. Vignoles. 
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Ancient Coins. By Lady Elizabeth Butler; Rev. Philip Moore; 
Rev. B. Scott; C. E. Ross, Esq., M.D.; Miss Cuthbert; W. James, Esq.; 
M. O’Shanghnessey, Exq.; Mr. D. Byrne ; Mr. B. Dooly ; &. 

Chinese Carved Box, containing Coins.. By E. Scully Delany, Esq., 

_ Durrow. 

Rounded Stone, and Fragment of Dagger-Haft, from the Rath of 
Glenfoyle, Custlecomer. By John B. C. S. Wandesforde, Esq. 

Ancient Mill-Stones. By Mr. T. Jekylle, Ballygub. 


DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Camden’s Annales Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum Regnante Eliza- 
betha, §c. Presented by Rev. James Wills, M. R. I. A. 

Nicholson’s Irish Historical Inbrary. By the same. 

Archdall’s edition of Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, Seven Volumes. By 
the same. 

Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates. Collectore Jacobo Usserio, 
Dublinu, 1687. By the same. 

Antiquites Celtiques et Antediluviennes. By the Author, M. Boucher 
de Perthés, President de la Société Royal d’Emulation d’Abbeville. 

Memoirs de la Societe d Emulation @ Abbeville, 1841—48. By the 
same. 

Essat sur U' Origine et la Progression des Etres. By the same. 

Chants Armoricains. By the same. 

La Marquise de Montalto. By the same. 

Petits Solutions de Grands Mots. By the same. 

Tighe’s Statistical Observations relative to the County of Kilkenny. By 
the Right Honorable W. F. Tighe. 

A View of the Coinage of Ireland. By the Author, John Lindsay, Esq. 

A View of the Coinage of Scotland. By the same. 

A View of the Coinage of the Heptarchy. By the same. 

Notices of remarkable Mediaeval Coins. By the same. 

The Archeological Journal, Vol. VII. By the Archeological Insti- 
tute of Great Bntain and Ireland. 
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Historical Notices of Cork and its Vicinity, 2nd edition. By the Au- 
thor, John Windele, Esq., Blair’s Castle, Cork. 

Olla Podrida. By the Author, Richard Sainthill, Esq., Cork. 

Ancient Irish Pavement Tiles. By the Author, Thomas Oldham, Esq., 
M. RB. I. A. . 

Translation of the Great Charter of Kilkenny, 1th JamesI. By Joseph 
Lalor, Esq. M.D. 

Papers of the Down, Connor, and Dromore Church Architecture Society. 
By Rev. William Reeves, D. D., M. R. I. A., Ballymena. 

St. Patrick’s Bell of the Will, illustrated by Chromo-Inthographic 
Drawings. By the same. 

Another Copy. By John Hodgson, Esq., Belfast. 

Ancient British Gold Coins, found in Waddon Chase. By the Author, 
J. Y. Akerman, Esq., F. S. A. 

Facts concerning the Natural History of the Gigantic Irish Deer (Ri- 
chardson). By A. W. Baker, Esq., Ballytobin. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vols. I. to IV. By the Council 
of that Body. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, Vol. I. By the 
Council of that Body. 

Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin, Vols. Il. §& IV. By the 
Council of that Body. 

Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. By the Coun- 
cil of that Body. 

Publications of the Society of Antiquaries of New-castle-upon-Tyne. By 
the Council of that Body. . 

Sussex Archaological Collections, Vols. I. to III. By the Committee 
of the Sussex Archeological Society. 

Proceedings of the Bury and West Suffolk Archeological Institute, 
No. I. By the Committee of that Body. 

Archeologia Cambrensis, New Series, No. V. By the Committee of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association. 

Original Papers of the Norfolk and Norwich Archaological Society, Vol. 
JIL Part I. By the Committee of that Body. 
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esimales, Parisiis, 1526. By Edmond S. Delaney, 
JOU Du tly row. ; 

Hispania, % _ Sive de Regi Hicasite Regnis et Opibus Commentarius, 
«Ex Offic a Elzeviriana, 1629. By the same. 

— a ea Vocum N. Testamenti, Ex Officina FElzeviriana, 


pa ent 


alas same. 


yibevt. 
aes Mog e 
ed of Edmund Blansvyll of Rath-caysh, with Ancient Privy 
i of te Corporation of Kilkenny attached, A.D. 1523. By 
be arquis of Ormonde. — 
Original 1 MS. Day-Books of the Corporation of Kilkenny, A.D. 
‘1147—15, Two Vols. By John James, Esq., M.R.C.S.I. 
Transer pt of the Ancient Register of the Endowed School of Kilkenny, 
si ina? 7] g A. _D. 1684. By the Rev. John Browne, D.D., Master. 
5 pegs of Lands passed to Edmund Fitzgerald, Baron of 
Di on, A.D. 1638, with Great Seal attached. By Rev. 
Philip Moore. 
se ne 1 of Vhomas Archer of the City of Kilkenny, Gent., A.D. 
) By Ce E. Ross, M.D. 
gs. Ad Cromleac at Brownshill ; and Ancient Church, and Crosses 
iy f Slett y, Co. Carlow. By James Robertson, Esq., Rose Hill. 
Three Rubbings of Ogham Inscriptions in the Co. of Cork. By John 
| ind eg 
Lith graphs of various Antiquities. By John Windele, Esq., and 
“Rail Esq., Cork. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Marquis of Ormonde. 
The Marquis of Kildare. 
The Earl of Desart. 

The Earl of Bandon. 

The Earl of Dunraven. 


The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Meath. 


The Right Rev. the Bishop of Ossory and 


erns. 


The Marchioness of Ormonde. 


The Countess of Desart. 
Lord James Butler. 
Lord Walter Butler. 
Lord Charles Butler. 
Lady Harriet Cavanagh. 


The Right Hon. W.F. Tighe. 


Sir John Power, Bart. 


The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Lismore. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Clonmacnoise. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Cashel. 


James K. Aylward, Esq., D.L., J.P., ; Sampson Carter, Esq.,C.E.,M.R.1.A., 


Shankill Castle. 

Nathaniel Alcock, Esq., A.B., M.D., 
Kilkenny. 

Richard Anderson, Esq. M.R.C.S.L. 


Revana. 


Rev. John Browne, D.D., Kilkenny | 


- College. 

Joseph Burke, Esq.,Poor LawInspector. 

Rev. Matthew Brennan, R.O.C.,Tho- 
mastown. 

P.S. Butler, Esq., M.P., Lodge Park. 

James Butler, Esq., Kilmagar. 

Joseph Burke, Esq., Riverview. 

John Burke, Esq., ditto. 

Michael Banim, Es ., Kilkenny. 

Patrick Blanchfiel » Esq., Clifton 

’ Castle. 

Thomas Bradley, Esq., L.R.C.S.L, 
Stoneyford. 

Rev. Michael Birch, P.P., Muckalee. 

Samuel Bradley, Esq., Little Castle. 

J. Blake, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Ballynemona. 

Henry Bird, Esq., Kilkenny. 

W.R. Blackett, Esq., junr. Ballyne. 

Mr. Edward Butler, Inistiogue. 

T.L. Cooke, Esq., Parsonstown. 

Robert Cane, Esq., M.D., Kilkenny. 

Rev. Michael Carry,R.C.C.,Kilderry. 

Thomas Cummins, Esq., Kilkenny. 

Alexander Colles, Esq., ditto. 

Peter Connellan, Esq., J.P., D.L., 
Coolmore. 


Castleview. 


Alexander Cullenan, Esq., M.D.,Kil- 


macow. 

Michael Cahil, Esq., J.P., Ballyconra 
House. 

George Cronin, Esq., M.R.C.S.L., 
Callan. 

Richard Cooke, Esq. J.P., Castleco- 
mer. 

Mr. Robert Carleton, New Ross. 

Hugh O’Brenan Clinche, Esq.,Dublin. 

Mr. Patrick Cody, Mullinavat. 

Richard Cully, Esa. Agent, Bank 
of Ireland, Kilkenny. 

James Comerford, Esq., Troy’s-wood. 

Mr. Thomas Chaplin, Kilkenny. 

James Cullenan, Esq., M.D., Fresh- 
ford. 

Rev. Richard Deverell, A.B.,Durrow. 

Abraham Denroche, Esq., Kilkenny. 

Rev. J. L. Drapes, A.M, St. John’s, 
Kilkenny. 

Edmd. 8. Delaney, Esq.,A.M.,Durrow. 

Rev. Luke Fowler, A.M., Freshford. 

William Lloyd Flood, Esq. D.L. 
Farmley. 3 

Edmund Forstall, Esq., Rochestown. 

Henry Flood, Esq., View Mount. 

Henry Fletcher, Esq., Kilkenny. 

Rev. H. B. Farmer, A.M., Kilnama- 
nagh, Co. Wexford. 

Charles Fowler, Esq., R.E. 

James F. Ferguson, Esq., Dublin, 
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Rev. Charles Graves, D.D.,F.T.C.D. | John Lindsa 


Rey. James Graves, A B., Kilkenny. 
iam Greene, Esq., Rock View. 
John Newport Greene, Esq., Lake 
View. 

Joseph Greene, jun., Esq., ditto. 
William Graves, Esq.,J.P., New Ross. 
Anthony E. Graves, Esq., ditto. 

Mr Timothy P. Glennon, Coventry 


Rev. Henry Hare, A.B., St. Mary's 


Kilkenny. 
Thomas Hart, Esq., J.P. Kilkenny. 


George Helsham, Esq.,A.B.,Kilkenny. | Rev. 


pone Ms 


, Esq., Maryville, Cork. 
Rev.P. Lamb, Pe” Newtown Hamil- 


ton. 


H.J. Loughnan, Esq., Kilkenny. 


| Major General Mc’Donald, K.C.B. 
| Rev. James Mease, A.M., Freshford. 


Rev Philip Moore, R.C.C., Rosber- 


con. 
John Maher, Esq., Kilkenny. 
Henry M‘Creery, Esq.,Patrick-street, 
Kilkenny. 
on Esq., Newpark. 
uel Madden, A.M., Attanna. 


Rev. S.C. Harpur, A.M., Aghavoe. ' Rev. Joseph Moore, R.C.C.,Temple. 


Rev. Charles 
church. 


arte, A.M., White- 


ney. 

Henry Herbert, Esq. C.E.,Inistiogue. 

Alexander Hamilton, Esq. ,Inistiogue. 

James Hamilton, Esq., Glasgow. 

Mr. Thomas Hewetson, Kilkenny. 

Thomas Hewitt, Esq.Turnham Green, 
Middlesex. 


William Elliot Hudson,Esq.,M.R.1.A, | 


Dublin. 
John Hutchinson, Esq. BelmoreLodge. 
Michael Hyland, Esq., Kilkenny. 
J.W. Hanna, Esq., Downpatrick. 
R. Hitchcock, Esq., Trinity College, 
Dublin. 
Rev.John L.Irwin,A.M.,Thomastown 
Zachariah Johnson, Esq., M.D., Kil- 
kenny. 
John James, Esq., L.R.C.S8.1., Kil- 


kenny. 
Thomas Jekylle, Esq., Ballygub. 
Thomas Johnston, Esq., Kilkenny. 
N.H. Jones, Esq , tae valk 
Rev. Nicholas Kealy, Kilkenny. 
Lewis Kinchela, re Kilkenny. 
George Kinchela, Esq., Greenvale. 
King’s Inns, the Honorable Society of, 
Dublin. 
Captain Kennedy, Castleblunden Cot- 


tage. 
W.P. Leech, Esq., Kilkenny. 


Rev. James Lecky, A.M., Willenhall, 
England. 
Joseph Lalor, Esq., M.D. Kilkenny. 


John Lawson, Esq., Kilkenny. 
Mr. William Lanigan, ditto. 
Nicholas Loughnan, Esq., ditto. 
Denny Lane, Bsa; Cork. 


orum. 


Rev. Michael Meagher, R.C.C., Tul- 
Rev.Henry Herbert, A.M., Rathdow- | 
Francis Massey, jun.,Esq.,Suir Castle. 
| Richard M. 


lagher. 


uggeridge, Esq.. Gow- 
ran Castle. 


' Samuel Morewood, Esq., Collector of 


Excise, Dublin. 

T.E. Murphy, Esq., Kilkenny. 

Mr. Jersuich Murphy, Thomastown. 

Rev. C. P. Meehan, S.S. Michael 
and John, Dublin. 

James Murison, Esq., Kilkenny. 

Robert Mosse, Esq., Bennets Bridge. 

Robert Malcomson, Esq., Shamrock 
Lodge, Carlow. 

Very Rev. Dr. Nowlan, P.P.,Gowran 

Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman, Esq., 
Asst. Bar. County Kilkenny. 

Matthew O'Donnell, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. | 

Mark S. O’Shaughnessy, Esq., Cork. 

Patrick O’Toole, Esq., Kilkenny. 

Rev. L. J. O’F linn, O.8.F., Rome. 

Mr. John O’Daly, Dublin. 

Rev. Robert O’Callaghan, D.D., 
Castlecomer. 

William Owen, Esq., Blessington. 

Very Rev. L. F. O’Renehan, D.D., 
President,Royal College, Maynooth. 

Edward Qdell, Esq., A.M., F.S.A., 
M.R.I.A., Carriglea, Dungarvan. 

Purefoy Poe, jun., Esq., J.P., Harley 


Park. 


J. G. A. Prim, Kilkenny. 


Rev. J. M. Pearson, Dunmore. 

Henry Potter, Esq., J.P., Kilkenny. 

J. R. Phayer, Esq., Kilkenny Dispen. 
sary. 
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B. M. Prentice, Esq., Kilkenny. 

C. Porter, Esq., LL.D., Cork. 

John Prim, Esq., Ennisnagg. 

John Edward Pigot, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Dublin. 

Lieut. Col. Portlock, R.E. 

Peter Prendergast, Esq., Kilkenny. 

John Potter, Bigs Drakeland House. 

Rey. John Quinn, P.P., Lisdowney. 

John Quinn, Esq., Kilkenny. 

J. L. Rickards, Esq., C.E., M.R.LA. 
Bagnalstown. 

George Reade, Esq., Kilkenny. 

Rev. James Ryan, R.C.C., Freshford. 

Rev.James Ryan, R.C.C., Johnstown. 

Charles E. Ross, Esq., M.D., Castle- 
comer. 

James Roche, Esq., J.P., President, 
Royal Cork Institution. 

Major Roberts, R.M., Castlecomer. 

James Robertson, Esq., Rose Hill. 

Rey. ©. B. Stevenson, A.M., West- 
Court, Callan. 

Humphry Semple, 
Cottage. 

wear se Semple, jun., Esq., Registrar 
of Ossory. aan 

Richard Sullivan, Esq.,J.P.,Kilkenny. 

Richard Smithwick, Esq., J.P., Birch. 
field. 

Daniel Smithwick, Esq., Kilkenny. 

Rev. B. Scott, R.C.C., Urlingford. 

Mr. Serjeant Shee, London and 
Thomastown. 

mae John Salmon, R.C.C., Bally- 


an. 
Miles Sterling, Esq. L.R.C.S.L., 
Thomastown. 
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CROW-LEUWC. 


e BY THE REV. JAMES GRAVES. 


[Read at the Meeting of November 6th.] 


As one of the principal objects of this Society is to accumulate topo- 
graphical information, more especially with regard to monuments hitherto 
undescribed, I beg to lay before the meeting a drawing of the Cpom- 
leac (Cromleac ) at Sleann-na-cloyée-lejte (Gleann-na-cloiche-leithe), 
the existence of which was placed on record by the Rev. P. Moore in 
the Transactions of 1849 (p.27). ‘This Cromleac, which is a very fine 
and characteristic specimen of that class of monument, is situated in the 
County of Kilkenny, about one and a-half miles from Rosbercon, on 
the declivity of a valley named, doubtless from this remain of primeval 
mak Gleann-na-clotche-leithe (pronounced Gleann-na-cloihe-leihe), 
“the Valley of the Grey Stone.” The view from the Cromleac is 
somewhat wild and lonely. The highest point of this ancient monu- 
mental structure measures eight feet from the surface of the field; 
the supporting stones are five in number. The highest stone measures 
five feet at its tallest point, four at its lowest, is five feet wide, and one 
foot thick ; the next in height measures four feet by three, by one foot 
thick. . The covering-stone is supported at its northern extremity by 
these two masses of rock, and rests at its southern or lowest point on 
a third, measuring six feet by five, which inclines very much to the 
north. The points of contact between the covering-stone,. and this, 
its lowest support, are only two, and at one of them a small stone is 
inserted between. ‘There is another upright-stone in the group, but 
it bears no part of the weight. The covering-stone is nine feet ten 
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inches long, seven feet wide, and averages three feet in thickness. 
Two of the uprights are slate rock, a third granite; the coverifig-stone 
is also an impure granite. The latter slopes toward the south at an. 
angle of 40 degrees from the horizon, and, balanced, as it is, on 
only two points at its lower end, must have required great engineer- 
ing skill to fix it permanently in its present position. It is very 
difficult to stand on its sloping and uneven surface, which could never 
have been intended to accommodate a victim and priest. The structure 
is evidently a tomb, and not an altar. 

I next beg to exhibit sketches of two Cromleacs hitherto unnoticed. 
They are both situate on the lands of Bayle-Uy-Lobna, (Baile-U:- 
Lobhra), Ballylowra, in the parish of Jerpoint-Church, and barony of 
Knocktopher. The first to which I shall call attention, stands on the 
lands of a respectable farmer named John Power, immediately beneath 
the steep rocky hill, which there runs nearly parallel with the Waterford 
and Kilkenny railroad, not far from the Jerpoint-hill station. At some 
period beyond the memory of man, the covering-stone of this Cromleac 
has slipped from its supporters in the direction of the dip or incline 
originally given to it, and now rests in a sloping position against three 
of the five upnght-stones on which it had been originally poized ; two 
others, and by far the largest, of which, lie prostrate, having fallen in 
the same direction. The dimensions of the covering-stone are twelve feet 
by eight feet six inches—average thickness, three feet. Two of the 
remaining uprights measure, respectively, in height five feet six inches, 
and four feet above the present surface of the field. The largest of the 
prostrate stones measures eight feet six inches by six feet—average 
thickness one foot six inches. The highest point of the fallen covering- 
stone is about nine feet above the surface. From the dimensions 
just given it is plain that the Bazle-Ut-Lobhra monument must, when 
perfect, have been a very large one; not much inferior indeed to the 
gigantic Cromleac standing on the lands of Harristown, in the barony 
of Iverk, called Leac an Scajl (Leac an Scail ), the Stone of the hero, 
Scal Balbh, the highest point of which is eighteen feet from the base. 
The masses of rock which compose the Ballylowra Cromleac, consist 
of a hard sandstone, similar to the large blocks which lie in profusion 
on the hill-side above it, and from which it is certain they were 
originally obtained. I was informed by Mr. Power that this Cromleac 
had been originally connected with a Rath, which his father had 
levelled ; a portion of the circular fence may still be traced at the foot of 
the hill, and the Cromleac stood, not in the centre, but at that point of 
the circumference farthest from the hill-side. When the Rath was first 
broken up, portions of the clay and stones shewed marks of the action of 
fire, but all trace of this has been obliterated by repeated tillage. 

About a quarter of a mile beyond the Ballylowra Cromleac, and 
a direct line towards Derrynahinch old Church, there is another ancient 
monument, which seems to represent the link between the Cromleac and 
those cists or sepulchral chambers which are occasionally discovered 
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beneath the surface of the earth. As will appear by the sketch, it is 
of very peculiar construction—one end of the covering-stone resting on 
the rocky surface of the hill, and the other on two uprights. The co- 
vering-stone is very massive, measuring twelve feet four inches long, by 
six feet ten wide—average thickness one foot eight inches. This Crom- 
leac stands on the lands of John Carrol, and is known amongst the 
peasantry as Cloé-na-n-zoban ( Cloch-na-n-gobhar)—* the Goat’s 
Stone.” 

The entire of this retired district of our county is very rich in prim- 
geval remains, and deserves accurate examination. The adjacent town- 
land of Upper Derrynahinch contained the ancient sepulchre known as 
Leaba Dhyanmava (Leaba Dhiarmada ), (see Transactions for 1849, 

.17). A short time since there existed on the lands of the widow 
Follis, in the townland of Jerpoint-hill, another remain of this nature, 
known as Leaba Fyanna (Leaba Fianna), “the Fiann’s or 
Giant’s Bed.” This, as well as Leaba Dhiarmada, has \ately been 
obliterated. But not only from the surface of our island, but 
also from the minds of its present inhabitants, are the memo- 
rials of its primeeval races rapidly vanishing ; an old man who pointed 
out to me the site of eaba Fianna, remarked of the dwellers 
in the adjacent hamlet, ‘the men’ (meaning his own contempora- 
ries) ‘ are all dead, Sir; and the boys and women know nothing at all 
about it.’ And so, on inquiring, it proved to be—the hamlet’s popula- 
tion consisting, strangely enough, of three widows with their families, 
who lived quite unaware that there were giants in those days, or that 
one of these great men, alias dzg men, had had his last resting place on 
their land. Hence the necessity of recording what still remains of our 
ancient folk-lore. 


a 


Mr. D. Byrne sent a plan and description of an exceedingly curious 
Cromleac, situate on the top of Coolrus hill, in the parish of Ballyadams, 
Queen’s County. The land on which it stands was recently rented by 
aman named Wm. Murphy, but is now in the hands of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the proprietor. Mr. Byrne supposed that Coolrus-hill was 
a corruption of an ancient Irish name, and with great probability con- 
jectured that the proper designation was Cnoc-Cylle-Ruyp ( Cnoc-Cille- 
Ruis, the hill of the Elder-wood), or Gnoc-Coll-Ruyp (Cnoc-Coll-Ruis, 
the hill of the Hazel and Elder).—Some time since, a road was made ad- 
joining the south side of the Cromleac, and the removal of the earth 
caused the altar or upper stone to slip from its original position, and it 
now rests with its southern edge on the road side, the other end sup- 
ported by two upright stones measuring, respectively, four feet and five 
feet in height. At no time could it (the altar-stone) have been more 
than one foot and a-half higher than the surface of the hill, but under- 
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neath it.was a square pit, sunk about five feet, faced by, large flags and 
dry masonry which seemed to be of fully equal antiquity with the Cyrom- 
leac itself... The upper edge of the flags forming this pit, was level with 
the surface of the hill, and when the upper stone was in its original 
position about two feet of the pit was left uncovered to the north. The 
upper stone measured eight feet by six and a-half, and was twelve inches 
in thickness.—To the east a passage, like a sewer, about three feet square, 

extended nine feet in an easterly direction from the pit, and opened on 

the surface of the hill. It was formed of flags and dry masonry well 

built, and covered over, and had not any communication with the pit, 

being separated therefrom by the large flag which formed the east side 

thereof. Adjoining the west side of the pit two flags of about three 

feet high were firmly fixed in the earth, in a chair-like fashion ; close 

to these were discovered the calcined remains of a considerable quantity 

of the bones of some large animals. At about one hundred andi twenty 
feet radius from the Cromleac, formerly stood a circle of large upright 
flag-stones, now removed. Mr. Byrne was informed by an Old man 

named Andrew Murphy, resident on the spot, that he had found and 
opened, to the south-east of the Cromleac, many small rectangular «sts 
or receptacles, formed of six flags, and cuntainmg burned bomes, but 
no trace of urns, arms, or ornaments.—The name by which this remal 
of antiquity is known at present amongst the peasantry isthe “° Ass's 
Manger,” brit a modern sppellatin.<< There is a stramge and 
highly interesting belief regarding this remain of antiquity prevalent 
amongst the people. They assert that, frequently, even on an afternoon 
while it is light, funerals are seen passing the Cromleac; the Proce 
sion appears for the first time a few perches above the Cromleae t0 the 
west, and having proceeded a few perches below the monumerat, 38 far 
as the spot where the cists, already alluded to, have been fournd, 3 1- 
variably disappears. Mr. Byrne stated that he had made much 10 qUIy 
about this strange matter, and had been at all times assured DY the 
peasantry of its perfect truth ! 


Crormleac 


| Mr. James Robertson presented a drawing of the nsisted 


at Brownshill, about a mile and a-half from Carlow; it CO 
of an immense rock-stone, raised on edge from its native nee 
supported at its east-end by three rude columns. Ata small ae ht. 
was another pillar standing alone, nearly round, and five feet 12 heig 
The covering-stone was twenty-two feet ten inches long, eightee ay 
nine inches wide, and four feet six inches thick at the upper P® *inety 
taining nearly two thousand cubic feet of stone, weighing about ™ 
tons, and making with the horizon, an angle of thirty-four acgre™ 
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THE RETREAT OF THE MOMONIANS, A.D. 188, 
ILLUSTRATED BY LOCAL TRADITION, 


BY ME. D, BYENE. 
[Read at the Meeting of March 6th.] 


I beg to direct the attention of the Society to an event vaguely re- 
corded by history, but concerning which many vivid traditions are 
handed down from father to son amongst the peasantry of the district 
round Timahoe, in the Queen’s County. According to Irish history, 
about the year after Christ, 138, and about 294 years before the Gos- 
pel was preached in Ireland, the Munster people invaded Leinster. 
At that period Gu-copb (Cu-chorb ) was monarch of that province. In 
order to repulse the invaders, Cuchorb assembled all his forces, and gave 
the chief command to Lugayd-Layzip (Lughaidh Laighis), or Louis of 
Leinster, the son of Laojzpeac Ceann Min (Lavighseach Ceann 
Mor). This Lughaidh Laighis, or Louis of Teinster was the most 
accomplished military man of his age; and in order to prove himself 
worthy of the confidence placed in him by the Leinster king, he pur- 
sued the Munster marauders, and came up with them at Mé-cpuyprean 
(Ath-truistean ), now Athy, in the county of Kildare, where he made an 
awful slaughter of the enemy, and compelled the survivors to re-pass 
the river ‘Hartow, which was crimsoned by the blood of the ai 
After this defeat the Munster army retreated toward their own province. 
They passed by Gyll-Cpo (Cil/-Cro), or the Church of St. Cro, in the 
county of Kildare. They then came on their way through the lands of 
Bajle-an-Tobajp. (Baile-an-Tobair), or the Town of the Well, now 
corruptly called Ballintubrit, in the Queen’s County ; which part of Lein- 
ster, namely, the Queen’s County, was known, in these remote ages, 
by the name of Ceann-ceyne (Ceann-teine), which signifies the Head 
or Hill of Fire, which was a proper appellation, being the. only part 
of Leinster that then abounded with timber, and consequently afford- 
ing much fuel. In Ceann-teine the Munster forces made a stand, 
and prepared for battle on a plain which was afterwards called Maz 
Rada ( Magh-Riada ), or the Plain of Riada, now Morett, which an- 
ciently comprised the Great Heath of Maryborough. The Plain is now 
called Tulac Ua m-Buyse,* (Tullymoy). There, according to tradi- 
tion, a most dreadful battle took place, and in its commencement fell a 
Leinster chief called Lya54n (Liagan) ; the Lagenians, his soldiers, inter- 
red him in the place on which he fell, and set up a pillar-stone as a me- 
morial of his fame, his fall and remains. The stone is nine feet high, 
three feet broad, and two feet thick. The head of the chieftain rests 
towards the south, and his feet towards the uorth, probably a proof 


* See Leaban a 5-Ceanc ( Leabhar na g-Ceart ), published by the Celtic Society, 
- 214, n., where several families, districts, and localities in Kil and the Queen’s 
nties, are traced by the editor, J. O’Donovan, Esq., LL.D. 
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that the deceased was a pagan. It is traditionally known as Cloé 
Lyazayn (Clock Liagain ), or the Stone of Liagan. The combatants, 
as the battle raged, moved towards the south, so that they fought on 
a plain now called Knockglass, on which plain another chieftain fell, and 
over his remains also stands a pillar-stone. The west side of 
the stone is six feet, the north six feet, the east three feet, the 
east-by-south six feet, and the south three feet. This great and 
ponderous stone is four feet high. The townland must have taken 
its name from the name of the stone, Cloc Dlar (Clock Ghilas), or 
the Green Stone. The combatants, as the battle continued, moved 
towards the north, so that the battle raged between the Duns of 
Cloé-an-Paca (Cloch-an-Phuca),and Los-an-copayn (Log-an-chorain), 
which signifies the Hollow of the Hook. From the Duns the comba- 
tants moved towards the south-west and came into Fallowbeg, 
where one of the distinguished Leinster chiefs fell. A pillar- 
stone, which now rests on its side, marks the place of his fall and 
interment. The plain on which he fell was called 2)az-apnan-buyde 
(Magh-aran-buidhe), or the Yellow Field of Contention. The stone 
is seven feet long, three feet wide, and two feet thick. The stone fell in 
consequence of the earth being taken fromit. The battle continued, and 
the brave antagonists moved towards the north : on the side of a valley 
in which runs a streamlet, another Leinster chief fell. A small pillar- 
stone marks the spot where his remains repose. The stone is three and 
a-half feet long, two and a-half feet wide, and one and a-half feet 
thick. ‘The stone lies on its original front, having been cast down 
towards the north. About twenty-six yards from this stone, towards 
the north-east, is a spot of land which seems never to have been, by any 
cultivation, disturbed ; a few dog-briars grow on the spot ; it appears 
by tradition to have been formerly the site of a pillar-stone, conse- 
quently it is probable that another warrior must have fallen there. 

The battle continued and raged through the townland of Orchard, 
at. the north-west bounds of which another Leinster chief fell. A large 
pillar-stone marks the spot of his fall and repose. The stone is three 
feet and one-half high, and fourteen feet in circumference. The field 
in which the stone rests was called M)az-na-clojce-lejte ( Magh-na- 
cloiche-leithe ), or the Plain of the Grey Stone; but is now corruptly 
called Maz-na-gzcloc-lat ( Magh-na-g-cloch-liath). 

The battle still continued, with equal fury, under Cnocan-na-5-Cpuac 
(Cnocan-na-g-Cruach), or “the Hillock of the Ricks,’ and through 
Timahoe and Ballinaclough ; on the west side of the Math a dreadful 
slaughter was made,so that the remains of the slain can yet be discovered. 

The human remains lay, and quantities of them still lie, about two 
feet and a-half under the surface of a level field ; ent rest on a stratum 
of gravel and stones. The remains lie promiscuously, so that a perfect 
skeleton has not been discovered. I extricated two thigh bones, the 
hips and spine, but when I came to the shoulders I found not the 
skull of the skeleton. When I commenced excavating, I found a skull 
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resting close against one of the thigh bones. The skull rested on the 
face; I gently removed the skull, but nevertheless it fell into pieces. 
The teeth rested on the gravel, but there were no remains of the under- 
jaw. I cannot say that this skull belonged to the skeleton which I 
first excavated ; but sure I am, that the head was severed from its body. 

About one foot from the skeleton, towards the south-east, I discovered 
two skulls, each with the face upwards. I carefully examined the earth 
over and under them, yet I could not discover even an under-jaw or 
upper-jaw, not even the teeth; they were about six inches apart. 
Nothing appeared more evident than that the heads were severed from 
the bodies, for no portion of a skeleton remained near them but two 
thigh-bones. 

I laboured to preserve the skull from fracture, but I laboured in vain. 
These remains I have submitted to the inspection of A. Hobson, Esq., 
M.D., of the Timahoe Dispensary, and he has kindly furnished me with 
the following remarks :— 


“T Mave carefully examined the portions of skulls which you left at 
the Dispensary. They present the following peculiar points, viz., ob- 
long and flattened at the sides, the anterior part or forehead, remark- 
ably harrow and receding ; the occiput large, the base is wanting, and 
also the inferior maxilla. The teeth have nothing remarkable about 
them. I have no doubt the skulls belonged to persons who lived at 
a very remote period, and that they were preserved (although in an 
imperfect state) by the absorbing nature of the sand in which you 


found them. 
= “A. Hosson, M.D. 
“‘Timahoe, March 2, 1850.” 


Taking into consideration the foregoing particulars, there seems no 
real obstacle in supposing that the remains described belong to some of 
the Momonians who here fell in their retreat. 

In Ballinaclough, or properly, Bajle-na-3-Cloc (Batle-na-g-Clock), 
“the Town of the Stones,” fell another chief ; a pillar-stone marked the 
place of his repose, but it was destroyed a few years past by the farmer 
who possesses the field on which it rested. The battle continued, and 
the combatants moved towards the south, and in the lands of Garryglass 
fell a Leinster chief; a pillar-stone, three feet high, four feet wide to- 
wards the east, four feet towards the south, and four feet towards the 
north-west, marks the place on which he fell, and in which his remains 
are deposited. ZJapdajze Slr (Garry Glas) signifies a Green Garden. 
After the fall of this chief, the Munster forces retreated, and passed 
through Cluntycoe and Blandfort. When they came into Rathmoyle, 
the Leinster army attacked them again on a hil called Dpuym Scilla 
Waka (Druim Skilla Magh), or the Hill-field of Loss; on this field a 
Leinster hero fell. Two large pillar-stones and three small ones mark 
the fall and the “narrow house” of the Leinster chieftain. The stone 
towards the south, is four feet broad, and is six feet high. The stone 
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towards the north is three feet wide, six feet in height, and, as the 
other stone, two feet in thickness. One rests behind the other, and 
both face and lean towards the north, which renders it probable that 
the chieftain was a pagan, and that his head rests towards the south, 
and his feet towards the north. The chief must have been much re- 
nowned, and his fall much regretted; the number of stones here grouped 
together indicate such a fact, and the name of the field signifies it. 
The field is now corruptly called Drum-Shelly. 

The Munster army continued the retreat until they came to Slize 
Dhala (Stighe Dhala,) Daly’s Pass, there they made a stand and 
came to battle, in which they were completely vanquished by Louis of 
Leinster. The locality of this final conflict is called Bealac-M)én- 
Orpasse (Bealach-Mor-Ossory), i.e. the Great Pass of Ossory, now 
Ballaghmore, in the Barony of Upper Ossory, in the Queen’s County. 


SEPULCHRAL REMAINS. . 


The small but very beautiful Urn, represented on the opposite page, 
which was presented to the Museum by J. B. C. S. Wandesforde, isn. 
measures four inches across the mouth, and two inches in height. The 
rim turns over very much, and the sides, which are ornamented by 
fluting, form a very graceful and almost classical curve. The circum- 
stances of its discovery are detailed in the following communication, 
received from Richard Cooke, Esq. :— 
“ Castlecomer, April 27th, 1850. 

“ Sir— Mr. John Wandesforde has requested me to send you the par- 
ticulars respecting the Urn found some time ago near here. [ have 
taken down the following statement from the men who found it, and 
would feel happy to make any other inquiries you should deem neces- 
sary, from the parties: © a 

“The Urn was found on Andrew Kennedy’s land, Mayhora, parish 
of Castlecomer, about three miles from the town of Castlecomer, and 
on the Hon. Mr. Wandesforde’s estate. Having opened the breast or 
face of the quarry, the workmen discovered, about two feet from the 
surface, a flag two feet square, on which was laid a round earthen Vase 
without a bottom; a dry-built wall was round the Vase, and another 
flag was placed on the wall. This Vase contained the Ura, with the 
bottom upwards, and a quantity of small bones; but in removing the 
larger vessel it was, unfortunately, broken in pieces, Outside the cir- 
cular chamber, formed by the dry-wall, a quantity of small bones, 
similar to those found in the Um, was also discovered. 

“ T am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
**RicHaRD CooKx. 

‘The Rev. J. Graves.” 


To face Page 136. = 7 


Small Fictile Vessel, in the Museum of the Kilkenny Archasological Society. with jragment of an earthen 
cylinder in which it was deposited. 
Found io a Sepalchral Cist near Castlecomer, Co. Kilkenny. 
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The Urn is unglazed, and of a hard grey or stone-coloured texture. 
It bears a very great resemblance to the small Urn found in the South- 
Eastern Railway cuttings, near Bagnalstown, and figured in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. (Vol. IV., p. 36). Mr. Cooke 
subsequently presented some of the bones found in the small Urn, and 
a fragment of the larger one, which latter was of red imperfectly baked 
clay, and much ruder construction. The bones, having been submitted 
to Doctors Cane and Johnson, were pronounced to be human, con- 
taining, amongst other fragments, part of the phalangial bone of a child, 
and the rib of an adult. These remains had evidently been subjected 
to cremation. 

Mr. John G. A. Prim, communicated to the Society the fact, that, 
early in October, 1849, the labourers engaged in excavating the line of 
the Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, at Jerpoint, came upon a large 
deposit of human bones, being apparently a portion of a very ancient 
cemetery. The place where the discovery was made, is situate about 
five hundred yards from Jerpoint Abbey, in a south-easterly direction, 
and occupies the summit of a gently swelling gravel ridge. Nearly a 
hundred perfect skeletons were turned up, which lay in a double line, 
about three feet apart, parallel with the cutting, and on its northern 
side; so that a large number still may remain in the adjoining land not 
encroached upon for the formation of the railway. The bodies, all of 
which lay nearly north and south, the feet to the former point, would 
appear to have Nee deposited in shallow graves, nee | out of the 
gravel, and covered with scarcely two feet of earth. There was no ves- 
tige whatsoever of wooden coffins, stone cists, or enclosure of any kind, 
and it was quite evident that the bodies had been simply laid in the 
holes dug for their reception, altogether unaccompanied by metal, stone, 
bone, shell, or baked-clay ornaments, weapons or implements, such as 
are usually found in ancient cemeteries. ‘The people of the locality had 
not been previously aware of the fact that the ground had been at one 
time appropriated as a place of interment; but they had amongst them 
a vague tradition of a hattle having been fought on the spot ; and upon 
the discovery being made, they very naturally came to the conclusion, 
that the skeletons were those of the hostile parties who had fallen in 
the conflict, and were buried where they lay, upon the battle ground. 
The tradition of the neighbourhood does not fix the period of this con- 
flict, but we have historical evidence of more than one skirmish having 
taken place at Jerpoint. The Annalist, Clynn, states that on the Vigil 
of St. Alexander the Confessor, in the year 1831, in a foray made by 
the family or clan of the Cauntetons, twenty-four of the inhabitants of 
the towns of Jerpoint and Thomastown were slain: and Stanihurst, 
in his quaint chronicle, details the circumstance of the Lord James 
Butler, afterwards ninth Karl of Ormonde, having encamped at Jerpoint 
in 1534, with the intention of commencing hostilities against the rebel 
Geraldine, Silken Thomas, when the latter suddenly fell upon the 
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Butlers’ force, and taking them by surprise, completely routed them 
with some loss, and wounded their leader. But he (Mr. Prim) was far 
from being satisfied that the skeletons discovered in the railway cutting, 
were the remains of the combatants slain on either of those occasions. 
He did not think that in either case the casualties were likely to amount 
to the number of bodies there deposited, and it was probable that the 
slain on both occasions found a place of sepulture in the conse- 
crated burying ground of the contiguous Abbey ; whilst, at all events, 
it was pretty certain that were they even interred in unconsecrated 
ground, they would have been laid after the Christian custom, with their 
feet towards the east, in place of to the north, as in the instance under 
consideration. From the position of the skeletons discovered, he had 
little doubt that these interments were remains of pagan times—indeed 
if they were to adopt the opinion of the “navvies”’ engaged on the 
railway works, the question would be quite set at rest, for every new 
skeleton that was lighted on as the excavation proceeded, a cry was 
raised of “here’s another Dane!” and with the peculiar predilection 
which our peasantry evince for ascribing every antique and curious re- 
main to those ancient invaders of our island—a predilection which, by 
the way, a number of pseudo antiquaries of the last century seem to 
have borrowed from them—it was at once set down that the Danes had 
fought a battle on the spot where the excavation was being made. He 
(Mr. Prim), happening to be present when several of the skeletons 
were discovered, felt how important it would be to obtain a perfect 
cranium, in order that, on ethnological principles, it might be decided 
to what race of people and period the remains belonged : however, so 
closely grouted were the bones into the gravel, that he found it impos- 
sible, with all his exertions, to take out an unbroken skull, and was 
therefore obliged to content himself with carrying off the fragments of 
one, which he now presented for the inspection of the meeting. The 
frontal bone, it would be perceived, was of great thickness, and from 
the markedly retreating form of the forehead, the skull would appear to 
have belonged to the “ long-headed” race, which Dr. Wilde considered 
to be Firbolgian, the aborigines or first colonizers of Ireland. It 
would be observed that the molar teeth were ground down in a most 
remarkable degree, the evident result of constant trituration of farina- 
ceous food. ‘Taking these appearances of the remains in connexion 
with the position in which the skeletons were laid—the feet invariably 
to the north—as well as the fact of no remains of coffins, weapons, or 
ornaments having been found, he conceived there could be little doubt 
that the interments thus discovered at Jerpoint, must be referred to a 
very early period of our history, anterior to Christianity and civilization. 


Mr. D. Byrne presented sketches of an ancient sepulchre discovered 
near Stradbally, Gis: County. The sepulchre was of an unusual 
shape, nearly resembling that of a shoe made to fit the right foot. It 
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was discovered by a farmer, Mr. Richard Lawler, in a large field of his, 
called the Clash field, in the townland of Grange, about two miles 
west from Stradbally, on the 7th of October, 1849. The sepulchre 
lay beneath the surface about two feet, in sandy earth; it was formed by 
surface limestones of nearly flag form. The stones were set on their 
edyes, and covered over by smaller stones. That part answering to the 
heel of the shoe was made by small stones, set one over the other. The 
sepulchre contained ashes, oak charcoal in small portions, and bones. 
A great quantity of ashes of oak-wood, and animal matter, lay in the 
chamber, but the remains of bones were very few. The fire appeared 
to have been very great, as the stones of the sepulchre towards the 
south were crusted with lime. The circular part of the tomb was about 
mine feet in circumference, making a diameter of about three feet. 
The entire length of the sepulchre was twenty-one feet; its breadth 
varied from one foot and a-half to two feet; its depth was from one 
foot and a-half to two feet. . 

Mr. Daniel Byrne also communicated to the Society the following 
particulars respectingsome sepulchral Urnsdiscovered in that neighbour- 
hood.— About twenty years ago, a farmer named Terence Byrne, still 
living—a man of much intelligence—on removing a large flat stone 
which lay in one of his fields, situate on a high hill in the townland of 
Aghoany, and parish of Fossy, or Timahoe, discovered a rude pave- 
ment, beneath which lay a stratum of blackish earth; on removing 
which he discovered an earthen Urn containing small broken bones and 
brown dust. The Urn he stated to have been capable of containing 
about two quarts of liquid, and to have been rudely ornamented on the 
outside. There was no chamber formed for its reception, neither was 
it covered by a flag. The finder had not preserved the Urn, but per- 
fectly recollected all the particulars—About the same time, another 
Urn was discovered on a high hill, called the Commons of Fossy, near 
Timahoe, by a man named John Dunn. He (Dunn) stated the pan, 
as he called it, to have been glazed nearly a deep black, inside and out, 
and to have contained small bones, as if of the fingers and toes of the 
human body ; they were perfectly white, and when put into a strong 
fire, did not blacken or aire colour. The Urn was contained in a 
tnangular cist, formed by three upright flags, with a flag at top and 
bottom. About sixteen years since, a person searching for money near 
the old castle of Timahoe, much to his disappointment, found a vessel 
containing, ot the coveted treasure, but small human bones, apparently 
belonging to the extremities. Mr. Byrne stated that he saw the place 
where it was found, and the flag that covered them, which was round, 
like the upper stone of a quern. A Mr. Mooney who published, in 
America, a history of Ireland, erroneously stated that this discovery 
was made in the round tower of Timahoe. This, Mr. Byrne contradicted 
positively from his own knowledge. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 
Mr. R. Hitchcock, Trinity College, Dublin, presented to the Society 


specimens cf the curious objects, known to antiquaries as the Comm- 
an-4ip (Comm-an-air) “ arrows,” found on the top of a mountain neat 
Dingle, in the county of Kerry. They consist of misshapen pieces of yew 
timber, sharpened at both ends, somewhat after the fashion of butchers’ 
skewers ; and from their form, appear ill suited to be propelled from 
a bow, or indeed any way used as missiles. However, an explanation of 
the term by which they are known, is supplied by the following com- 
munication from Mr. Hitchcock, which accompanied the donation. 

“With the view of giving the Society all the information I can 
respecting the so-called ‘arrows,’ I shall refer to my Rough Notes, and 
see what I have there written about them, and then add anything else 
which I may know about those very curious objects of antiquity. In 
my Notes I find nearly the following :-— 

“ Being near* Comm-an-air, and accompanied by my _ guide, 
Thomas Connor, of Ardamore, I proceeded up the mountain to 
see the place where the arrows are found, and to collect a few of 
them, in addition to those already obtained from Mr. O’Leary. The 
arrows are found scattered about on the broken and weather-beaten 
parts of the bog, on the flat top of the mountain, for about a quarter 
of a mile all around. According to the Ordnance Survey, this place 
is over two thousand feet above the sea, at low water. My guide and 
I picked up 289 of the arrows, which I brought with me. Two, which 
I found sticking in, I believe, their original place in the turf-banks, were, 
respectively, 24 and 3 feet below the present surface. The arrows are 
all made of yew, are generally pointed at both ends, apparently by 
a sharp instrument, and are very rude. My guide related many Irish 
verses about the battle of Comm-an-air, of which the following lines 
are all I could obtain relating to the arrows :— 


Why pud vo by an cat cpuays, 

Man a F-cuptaoy an punany faoy ya cpyjor, 

Tpe CpoyStjb oaojne apteac. 
Which may be thus translated :— 

‘Twas there the hard battle was fought, 

Where the girdled sheaf [of arrows | 

Was driven through the hearts of men. 
It appears, that the warriors were so suddenly overtaken by the 
enemy, they had not time to open the bundles of arrows. ‘The names of 
Weapnszac (Meargach) and Fyonyn Wac Carhayll (Fionn Mac Cumh- 
aill), trequently occur in the account of the Comm-an-air battle— 
The word Cormr-an-ajpt, means the Hollow of Slaughter—a name ssid 
to have been derived from a great battle which was fought there at a 
very remote period. . 

«The substance of the foregoing account has been already commmul- 

cated, with a present of some of the arrows, to the Royal Irish Academy. 
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(See Proceedings, Vol. IV. p..272). A little to the north of the place 
where the arrows are found, on the townland of Ballyhoneen, in the 
deep valley below, is a rude monument, named Bépo-na-b-Fyann, 
( Bord-na-bh-Fhiann) the Giants’ Table, or Table of the Fenians, of 
which I have a sketch and note. 

“ The next notice I find of the arrows, is by Mr. Windele, of Cork, who 
exhibited several de of them at a meeting of the Cork Cuvierian 
Society, in the early part of last year, to the report of which I must 
refer you. 

“In December and January last, several very interesting letters on the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, signed ‘H.’, appeared in 
Saunders’s News-Letter. In No. 3 of these letters, the writer notices 
the arrows, and offers some conjectures as to their probable use. 

“In Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, article ‘Cloghane,’ 
you will find the Comm-an-air arrows noticed. 

“ These are the only notices of the arrows which at present occur to 
me. I cannot, however, conceive how such rude and misshapen pieces 
of wood could ever have been used as arrows—but there they are, so 
named by the natives of the place, and traditions still existing of a 
battle having been fought on the spot. I think that by reading the 
old poems, relating to the battle of Comm-an-air, or Cnoc-an-air, as it 
is variously called, one might be able to find out something about the 
arrows. Some of the poems are well known in and about Dingle. Mr. 
Windele, of Cork, hastold methat he has a poem relating to Comm-an-air.” 


Mr. D. Byrne communicated the fact of a stone celt having been 
di:covered about one foot and a-half beneath the surface, on the lands 
of Esker, near Timahoe, Queen’s County, amongst the roots of large 
trees, the remains of a primeeval forest. This interesting example is 
formed of blue slate, and was preserved for the Society by the finders, 
Peter and James Dunn, farmers. 

Mrs. Purcell, Jerpoint House, communicated to the Society the dis- 
covery of two derensii fies stone articles They had been found 
ly the workmen employed in draining the alluvial inch, which lies 
between Jerpoint House and the river Nore. One of these antiquities 
had been presented to the Royal Insh mae the other Mrs. 
Purcell has deposited in the Museum of the Kilkenny Archeolo- 
gical Society. The latter presents a shallow cup-shaped hollow at 
either end, one of which is much smoother and better finshed than the 
other. The material is fine-grained sand-stone, and the workmanship 
admirable. The dimensions are eight inches in height, and four inches 
across either end. The roughly-formed end seems intended to serve 
as the base. 

The Rev. P. Moore, in presenting a stone amulet, stated the curious 
fact, that, even to the present day, the peasantry, when obliged to sleep 
in the open air, are under the belief that they are safe from fairy in- 
fluence, if they carry one of these amulets about them. 
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PERIOD UNDECIDED. 


052%) 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY JOHN WINDELE, ESQ. 


[Read at the Meeting of May 1st.] 


I beg leave to present to the Society, Rubbings of three of the Ogham 
inscriptions, now deposited in the Cork Institution; in the hope that 
the attention of the members may be thereby directed to similar in- 
scriptions in their own vicinity. It is most strange that antiquities 
such as these, which my friends here and I have proved to be still nu- 
merous in the country, and by no means difficult of discovery—have 
been so long entirely overlooked by our antiquaries. Their importance 
has been very generally admitted, as serving to solve the still mooted 
question of the existence of letters in Pagan Ireland. I have myself 
seen, examined, and copied over one hundred, and found them in the 
Pagan Cemetery, on the ancient Pagan Leacht, onthe Dadllan or Pillar- 
stone, beside the Holy Well, in the crypt of the Zzos and Rath, and in 
the ancient Christian burial ground ; and although I have, through the 
local press, and in the pages of Hadl’s Ireland (see index), and in a 
little work published by me on Cork and Killarney, some ten years ago, 
endeavoured to awaken public attention to this subject, nevertheless 
our antiquaries have still continued apathetic as well as incredulous in 
its regard, (see Moore's Ireland, O’Donovan’s Irish Grammar, 
Cambrensis Eversus, Vol. I., Edited by the Rev. M. Kelly, for the 

ellie Society, Ke.) 

Dr. Graves of Dublin, much to his credit, has lately taken up this 
subject, and will, 1 understand, shortly give his views upon it to the 
public. Preliminary to the appenen of his work, he es in several 
papers published in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, called 
attention to it; but I confess myself not content with the conclusions 
he has yet arrived at. He seems to consider the Ogham as an inven- 
tion of Christian times, founded, if I mistake not, on the Runic cha- 
racter. My own conviction is, that the tradition of our Seanchuidhibh 
of a pagan sacerdotal origin is true in the main. Time, and future dis- 
coveries, I have no doubt, will prove I am mght. 

The first Ogham to which I shall allude is that of Sleany-na- 
5-Cloé (Gleann-na-g-cloch). This stone, besides the interest it possesses 
in my mind, as being one of the first traced and deciphered by us, as also 
being the first which we deposited in the Cork Institution, has another, 
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as affording the most sufficient evidence of the Pagan use of letters in 
Ireland. It formed one of a circle or Cuairt of several upright pillar- 
stones at Gleann-na-g-cloch, near the eastern foot of Murcpayse ( Mus- 
kery) mountain, about twenty miles from Cork. The circle was not 
standing when I visited the place, but my (now deceased) friend, 
A. Abel, and I, satisfied ourselves on the assurance and deposition of 
several intelligent and trustworthy residents of the neighbourhood who 
all recollected it, and remembered the stones having been carried away, 
and this one in particular, which was for some time after used as a lintel 
for the door ofa pig-stye. It was whilst serving this ignoble use, that it 
was first seen by Messrs. Crofton Croker, and Abel. Of the antiquity 
and Pagan use of the stone circle, it is quite unnecessary for me to 
offer any observation. 

The next Rubbing is from the Burnfort Ogham. This stone was found 
in the fort of Rat-an-Tdcajn (Rath-an-Totain ), or Burnfort, near Mal- 
low, on the estate of Richard Harris Purcell, Esq., and was deposited on 
the 11th of March, 1835, in the Cork Institution, by John Dillon Croker, 
Esq., of Quarterstown. The lettering is on the ae The longest score 
is two and a-half inches long, the shortest one inch. The inscription 
commences two feet eleven inches above the supposed base, and ends 
within eight inches of the other extremity of the stone; which 1s five 
feet six inches long, one foot seven inches broad, and eight inches 
thick. Although averse to giving any of the attempts which have been 
made at reading these inscriptions, I cannot help offering that of the 
Rev. Mr. Horgan, of this one in particular, as having been received 
with some favour here. Of the nine letters which compose it, he has 
formed the words Sagi Dari, i. e. the Priest Darius. The word Sagi is 
the root of Sazape (Sagart), a Priest, and perhaps also of the Latin 
Sagaz, and cognate with the Hebrew word Sagad, to adore, and the 
Scandinavian Saga ; whilst the name Dayne ( Daire) is as common in 
Irish history and literature, as it is to the ancient Persian. In the 
former, the name is not only given to men, as Cupy Mac Dajpe 
(Curt Mae Daire), but even to women, as in the MS. life of Saint 
Bridget, wherein we have a blind maiden denominated Daria. Dr. 
Graves, not assenting to this reading, would fain find it to indicate the 
name Sagiétarz, and tells us a French Bishop of that name lived in the 
middle of the sixth century; from which evidently he would have us 
infer that this foreign ecclesiastical dignitary had been buried in the 
Rath at Burnfort! About the probability of this it is hardly necessary 
to dispute. It may be well to remark that in the neighbourhood of 
Burnfort, where the stone was found, there is a small Druidical Cuaizt, 
or circle of pillar-stones. The place is called Réjm-na-Daojte 
(Reim-na-Gaorthe ). 

The next Rubbing to which I shall call the attention of the meeting 
is that of Barachaurin. In October, 1837, Mr. Abel and I met at 
that place, which lies at the foot of the range of the Boggera moun- 
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tains, county Cork, with a man named Haly, a game-keeper, whom we 
found a shrewd intelligent fellow, well acquainted with the country and 
its old monuments. We fully explained to him the objects of our search 
and the nature and character of Ogham, and he promised that should 
he ever meet with any stone so inscribed, he would remember the in- 
structions given him, and duly inform us of his discovery. Faithful to 
his pledge, in about nine years after, he called upon me, and produced 
a rude copy of an Ogham, discovered by him under the following cir- 
cumstances :—A Jzos belonging to a widow Looney, at Barachaunn, 
was used by her as a cabbage garden, and in cultivating it in the 
spring of 1845, the cave was discovered, and some of the flags which 
covered it were taken up and put aside on the top of the rampart. 
In the winter of the same year, Haly passing by, saw the stones, and 
on examining them, discovered an inscription on the angle of one of 
them. This he forthwith marked for his own, and coming in the night 
time, had it conveyed to his own house. In the January following, 
he came to Cork, and being satisfied that the inscription was a genuine 
Ogham, we arranged to have it brought into Cork, and had it placed in 
the Cork Institution, its present repository. It affurds a favorable 
specimen of these inscriptions; the letters are sharp and in good pre- 
servation, as those found in souterrains always are. There are but two 
of them about which there can be any doubt, viz., the second and the 
sixteenth—the latter character is much rubbed and nearly erased; it 
was probably an error of the artist, which he thought to correct by 
expunging the scores, but did not do so sufficiently. 

A fine field of inquiry is open to the Kilkenny Archeological Society. 
The numerous Dallajn, (Dallans) or more correctly, Zallayn, standing 
in all parts of the country, the crypts still closed up and unexplored 
within the several Raths, lying neglected over the face of the country, 
offer objects for examination, which, I am convinced, would well reward 
the trouble of the antiquary. Two of the Rubbings which I now send, are 
from inscriptions found in the souéerrains of Raths, and the third is from 
a pillar-stone, whose history exhibits the peril of destruction to which 
it had been for years exposed. 


At the July meeting of the Society, Mr. Graves reported, that having 
heard of the existence of an Ogham inscription at Ballyboodan, near 
Knocktopher, he, together with Mr. Prim, had proceeded to examine 
it. The stone was easily found. It stood on the night hand side of 
the road leading from Ballyboodan to Hugginstown, about one mile 
from the old Paper Mills; however, here a disappointment met them. 
The stone presented no Ogham inscription—not even the trace of one. 
However, they learned from a labourer who lived near the spot, that 
he had assisted in raising the stone, during the previous winter, for a 
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gentleman who wished to examine the Ogham inscription. Sub- 
sequently he had also assisted in putting it on edge, as it now stands ; 
and that in so doing, the angle inscribed with the Ogdam was buried in 
the earth. It at once occurred to them, that this gentleman could have 
been none else than Mr. Hitchcock, whose researches in connexion 
with this branch of Irish antiquities, are well known. Mr. Graves accord- 
ingly communicated with the Rev. Charles Graves, D.D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, on the subject, and shortly afterwards received a letter 
from Mr. Hitchcock, stating that, by direction of Dr. Graves, he 
had visited the stone on the 18th of the previous July, but owing to 
the existence of a crop of wheat in the field, he could do nothing 
towards raising it for examination on that occasion. Mr. Hitchcock 
again visited the locality on the 20th of December, when it required 
the aid of nearly twenty men to turn over this immense Dallan 
(Dalian), which measures nearly twelve feet in length, by six feet in 
breadth, and is upwards of one foot thick. It was doubtful whether 
the stone was first thrown down by money-seekers, or by the 
Ordnance Survey people. Mr. Hitchcock also communicated, by 
Dr. Graves’ desire, the existence of another Ogham stone in Gowran 
church-yard, also m the County of Kilkenny; unfortunately, the 
inscriptions on both of these monuments were imperfect; they had 
been engraved for Dr. Graves, and would shortly appear in his treatise 
on the Ogham wniting, which was in course of preparation. 

It should be recorded, that Sir Richard Langrishe, Bart., the lord 
of the soil, has prevented—to his honor be it told—the destruction of 
the Ballyboodan Og/am stone, as his tenant wished to break it up, in 
order to its removal from the field, where he considered it an impe- 
diment to the plough. Every lover of antiquity should deplore so 
barbarous and unnecessary an act, had it been carried into execution. 


FOLK-LORE. 
NO. I. 
BY MR. NICHOLAS O KEARNEY. 
[Read at the Meeting of May \st.] 


I must not conceal that I am rejoiced to learn that such an institu- 
tion as the Kilkenny Archeological Society has sprung into existence, 
the more especially since I long felt the necessity of such a Society in 
every county throughout Ireland ; were such a Society only to preserve 
a portion of the local history and prevailing popular traditions, it would 
be doing a great deal for Ireland; because the history of our country 
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is imperfectly known, and must remain so for ever in the absence of a 
knowledge of our prevailing traditions. The traditions and singular 
customs of the Trish people are of the utmost value to the historian, not 
merely because snatches of local history may be found among them, but 
because they reflect much more light on the mythology of ancient Ireland 
than is generally believed. We have no special written history of the 
old religion of Treland, at least none universally acknowledged as such ; 
perhaps the laudable zeal of our early Christian missionaries consigned 
such records to the dust for the best end, as they did out of the purest 
motives; but there stillremained intheheartsof the a bt lingering 
fondness for the forms of worship to which they had been accustomed, 
which, notwithstanding their zeal for the promotion of the doctrines of 
truth, since a nation could not be simultaneously converted, they mi in 
mind by the craft of heterodox agency ; and these being handed down 
from sire to son, formed the basis of our wild and seemingly meaning- 
less traditions and legends. The sticklers for Paganism certainly did a 
great deal to keep alive those reminiscences under pretence of their neces- 
sity for the welfare of the people, and the preservation of their property 
from supernatural evils. Just as we find the class of the Irish Fakeers, the 
Baca1% (Bacachs), have done, and still do, despite the vigilance and 
exertions of the clergy. The Bacache, 1 suspect, are the successors of the 
old faction of Pagan religionists whoonce kept their tenets in preservation 
among the people, and who have been found in every age | in all parts 
of the country teaching error through interested motives. The reliques 
of our Pagan rites have formed the Koran of our charm-mongers, herb- 
doctors, and other cunning persons, who contrive to keep considerable 
remnants of Paganism in respectable vogue. From those sources the 
Kilkenny Archeelogical Society can glean much important information. 
Besides the superstitions kept alive by charm-mongers, &c., there are 
other anti-christian customs still prerleak the origin of which cannot 
be mistaken ; such are the bonfires, or Baal-fires, lighted on the eve of 
Midsummer—except in and around Dublin, where they are still held on 
Oj5ée Bheallcane ( Oidhche Bhealltaine),or May-eve—May-poles and 
bushes, evident types of the Lingam; the respect, bordering on veneration, 
had for Wells, andleacayb(leacs), especially the upright ones; the reluct- 
ance always exhibited to light tires early, on the mornings of May-day and 
Samhain, lest some evil might befal their black cattle; the offering or 
pouring at the foot of a solitary thorn—if growing ona fort or hill so 
much the better—the first portion of Dput Bude ( Gruth Buidhe ), or 
beestings of cows, the prevalent notion relative to the existence of the 
Daeyne-rise( Dacine-sighe) or fairies; these and a thousand more strange 
customs are worth being investigated and compared with the mythology 
of other countries, especially that of the East. There is one custom which 
I found practised by a family moving in a very respectable sphere, and 
which I am informed was not long ago, srobabls still is, practised in the 
County of Kilkenny, and to which I wish to call your attention, because it 
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appears to me to savour of Paganism of the rankest kind.* On the eve of 
Twelfth day a large loaf called the “Christmas Loaf,” which is usually 
baked some days previously, is laid with great solemnity on the table; the 
doors and windows are closed and strongly bolted; and one of the family, 
generally the housewife, then takes the loaf, and pounding it against the 
elosed doors, &c., repeats three times, in Irish, the following Rann 
(Rann) :-— 


, Fosnamuyd an Zope, 

| Amac Zo cip ya o-Tupcac; 
O noér 50 blyadajn o noér, 
Usur o ynocc fey amac. 


We warn famine to retire, 

To the country of the Turks; 

From this night to this night twelvemonth, 
And even this very night. 


The word Tupcac, however, appears to be of medieval intro- 
duction. I have a strong notion that the charm, &c., are relics of moon- 
rites once prevalent in Ireland, similar to those rites performed by the 
‘women of Tarsel while in Egypt. The custom itself would appear to be 
of Eastern or Egyptian origin, vide Jerem., cap. xliv., v. 18, 19. 
Vallancey asserts that the Irish were wont to bake cakes and offer them 
to the Queen of Heaven, or the moon, in the month of February, possi- 
bly with the view of obtaining her influence to ward off famine, and to 
preserve them from the enemy’s sword, like the Israelitish women: 
and it may not be going at too ae a pace to suspect something anal- 
ogous in our tl custom of baking pan-cakes on Shrove Tuesday, 
if not in the Kilkenny one of the “ Christmas Loaf,” with that of the 
ancient Egyptians and Irish. It is, indeed, reasonable to suppose 
that sacrifices had been offered to the moon at that particular period of 
the year, the season of her dignity, utility and splendour. Next in 
point of historical value to our traditional and historical legends, are 
our written romances. These are generally looked on as the merest 
meaningless fictions ever penned, but close application will at once 
betray and unmask them, and point them out as a portion of our 
Pagan traditions, taken down in writing at a comparatively modern 
period, and their very imperfectly understood mythological portions 
are those absurd fables, not however more ridiculous than those related 
in every mythic history which we know. The Bovine legends, pre- 
vailing still among the old people, and the numerous topographical 
terms connected with this species of animal, go far towards supporting 
the opinion, that in Ireland, as in Egypt, they had their rel bulls. 
I have been carefully perusing the supposed historical fiction styled 


* This custom is also prevalent in the South of Ireland. Eps. 
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Tayn Bd Cuajlgne (Lain Bo Cuailgne), and cannot perceive any other 
reason for the seven-years’ war between Connaught and Ulster, than a 
violent religious straggle to obtain possession of the extraordinary 
bull called the Dony-Cualzne (Donn-Cuailgne), which must have 
been one of those sacred animals; the animal was protected by Cu- 
chulainn, its cu, kuon, Hercules, or priest. I need make no suggestion 
relative to Baal, Crom, Diarmuid, Grainne, &c., because the names are 
familiar to every antiquary, and I doubt not, but much information 
concerning them can be still had from the people. There is, how- 
ever, one mythic being who still holds sway in popular tradition, espe- 
cially on the N. E. sea coasts, more so contiguous to Dan-Ajne ( Dun 
Aine), Dunany, and, I believe, in other places where she once had a 
fane; I mean, Aine, who appears to be the Anna, or Anec of the Car- 
thagenians, invoked by Hanno in Plautus,* the Anna Perenna of the 
Latins, the Dja-Ujne (Dia-Aine) Diana, of European mythology, &. 
She also appears to be the same as Selene, or the Moon, the Sjzle 
(Sheeli ) of the Insh, whose images, nearly in the same form with the 
ancient statues of the Egyptian Isis as given by Dr. Pococke, 
are still found, especially the celebrated one which the Bacachs 
of Ballyvourney, in the County of Cork, hold up to the people as 
the image of St. Gobnait, and thereby drive on a_ profitable 
traffic, as being an object possessed of extraordinary power. Dragon 
or serpent-worship must unquestionably have been once prevalent in 
this country, since we find so many traditions and notices in our ro- 
mances relative to Pyarcayb (Piasts ) or serpents, one of which is said 
to have once resided in every lake and creek of any note. This species 
of Cultus would appear, at least to me, to belong to that of Lin A lir); 
the Insh Posezdon. 


* The co-incidence of the Irish, with this supposed relicof the Phenician, langis age 
is a very significant fact :— 


** Ettese ANECHE nasoclelia elicos alemus duberter 
gisur cu-ra ine naTs-cella elicitin Alain vubence 
And thou, O Aine, bond-sever, I charge (foster-mother earnest-preayt 


mi comps vespili,” 
mocaeny mer-byth 
my gentle just being. 


Penulus. Act. V. Scenal ver. 13. 
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NO. II. 
BY MR. D. BYRNE. 
[Read at the Meeting of May 1st.) 


In laying before the Meeting some curious instances of that fairy- 
lore which is almost universally connected in the minds of the Insh 
peasantry, with the Raths and Duns which cover the face of the 
country, I beg leave to introduce a few observations respecting the 
Rath of Baile-na-g-cloch, which is a characteristic example of that 
class of antiquities. After the final defeat of the Munster invaders at 
Bealach-Mor-Osraidhe, Cuchorb gave LIughaidh Laighis the -part of 
Leinster called Ceann-ceyne (Ceann-teine ), afterwards denominated 
Laosbire (Laorghise), Leyr or Lezzx,in the Queen’s County. Lughaidh 
Laighis is said to have erected his palace in the centre of his kingdom, 
and mid-way on the line of battle. This once regal residence is known by 
the name of the Rath of Baile-na-g-cloch. It is situate on the field 
on which were slaughtered so great a number of the retreating 
Momonians. 

The members of the Kilkenny Archeological Society will, perhaps, 
require some authorities—historical or traditional—for my assertion 
respecting the Rath of Bazle-na-g-clock. In order to gratify their 
curiosity, I shall faithfully relate the tradition of the country as I have 
eeceivedl it. Iwas assured by one man, who was about seventy years 
of age, and a great repository of traditions—that in a very remote age, 
one of the great O’ Mores conquered an army from Munster, that invaded 
this county. The battle was fought from the Dun of Cloch-an-Phuca 
to Abbeyleix; but in Bazle-na-g-cloch the most dreadful slaughter was 
made, so that hundreds of the Munster soldiers lay dead on the plain. 
After the battle, O’More built the Rath on which he resided—and 
after him, his successors for ages. We learn from history, that Louis 
of Leinster, after he became possessed of his kingdom, built a splendid 
residence, and this royal abode cannot be discovered in any other part 
of the ancient territory. 

The outside bank of this monument of antiquity, is twenty-four 
feet high from the bottom of the entrenchment to the top of the bank; 
from the bottom of the entrenchment on the south-west, to the top of 
the tumulus, is fifty feet. The Rath-banks on the west and all round, 
are thirty-six feet high from the bottom of the entrenchment to the 
top of the Rath. The diameter of the Rath is fifty-six yards. On 
the top of the Rath, at the south-west side, is a tumulus, surrounded 
by an inner entrenchment in half-moon form. From the bottom of 
this half-circle to the top of the tumulus, is thirty-nine feet. From 
the bottom of the same half-circle to the level of the top of the Rat, 
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is fifteen feet. On the breast of the tumulus towards the east, are 
some very ancient hawthorns. | 

It may perhaps be conjectured that hawthorns were held sacred by 
the Pagan Irish. The hawthorn or Usé ( Vats ) in the Irish language, 
signifies “ancient or durable.” The leaves of that tree may per- 
haps have represented the plurality of the gods which they worshipped 
—~mystically iergt d by the forked form of each hawthorn leaf ; 
as the shamrock of three leaves on each stem, represents the three 
divine persons in the one God of the Christians. The Pagans, though 
they worshipped a plurality of gods, nevertheless acknowledged that 
there was one Supreme Being ; consequently, the body and stem of each 
hawthorn leaf represent, according to the Pagan mythology, that 
Supreme Being ; and the forked parts of each and every leaf, the plu- 
rahty of the gods to whom they paid divine worship. "Te T am asked 
my authority for this supposition, my answer is, that it is simply my 
own opinion. When Saint Patrick took up the shamrock, and 
presented it as a representation of the unity of three ons in 
one God, might it not have been suggested to him by the fact of the 
Pagan polytheism being believed by his hearers to be represented by 
the forked forms of the leaves of the hawthorn? The information 
which we receive from the ancients does not extend to the aboriginal 
ideas of religion held by the Cel¢e in their first state; we may, 
nevertheless, conclude that they had some imperfect notion of a 
Supreme Being, before the Druids framed a system of polytheism. 
When the Scythians became incorporated with the Celta, about 1200 
years before Christ according to Sir Isaac Newton, the Scytho-Celts 
corrupted into polytheism the original opinions of the first Druids 
concerning God, so that Vesta, Apollo, Venus, N eptune, Mars and 
Vulcan, were worshipped in the Scytho-Celtic primitive ages. After- 
wards their polytheism became even more corrupted. e sun and 
moon became the principal deities of the Pagan Irish. The sun was 
adored by the name of Grian, and his power as a divinity stands pre- 
eminent in the mythology of Irish Paganism. We find by a perusal of 
St. Patrick’s life, that idols were in existence in the days of that illus- 
trious Apostle. ‘ King Laoghaire,” says the historian, “ adored a cer- 
tain idol named Ceann-crothi, that is, Head of the Gods; around this 
idol stood twelve inferior gods; all which the marvellous man of God 
destroyed by lifting against them the staff of Christ.” Hence, we 
learn that the Pagan Insh worshipped a plurality of gods in the days of 
St. Patrick. 

With regard to the hawthorn being held sacred by the Pagan Irish, 
I am supported by the traditions and opinions of the Irish peasantry 
in aaa All athe in Ireland are venerated as places sacred to in- 
visible and sometimes visible beings, denominated the “ good-people ”’ or 
fairies ; so that any person who destroys a Rath, or cuts a hawthorn on 
a Rath, is accounted to have incurred their enmity. I shall here give 
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a few traditional accounts appertaining to this popular belief. About 
twenty years past, two brothers named Bergan, who resided on a farm 
in the townland of Coult, a few miles beyond Ballyroan, destroyed the 
hawthorns of a Ratk by stubbing them. After the work was accom- 
plished, one of the brothers was fairy-stricken, as so denominated—in 
other words, he was afflicted by the invisible inhabyants of the Rath 
for destroying their sacred hawthorns. All remedies failed, and he died 
an example of their displeasure. One Thomas Eleford, who was an 
eye-witness, positively assured me that nothing could be more evident — 
or more true! In the townland of Garryglass, on a small hill, called 
the Crocan (Cxocan), a large hawthorn stands, being the last re- 
maining on a ftatk, the entrenchments of which are now demolished. 
The traditions which I have received respecting this hawthorn are very 
strange. About fifty years ago a man named Donnelly farmed the 
land on which the hawthorn flourished. He cut it down, after which 
all his cattle died, and also his children. He became a poor man, and 
was evicted. A family of the name of Dug next possessed the farm. 
One of the Dugs cut off a bough from the hawthorn which grew u 
from the stamp. Dug, after so doing, was taken up from the groun 
by a whirl-blast, and cast down so violently, that his arm was broken. 
Michael Dug, his brother, was deprived of reason to such a degree, that 
he ran distracted and naked, nor did he ever regain his original facul- 
ties! After some time, a family named Foyle rented the farm. One 
of the Foyles, by quarrying limestone, undermined the hawthorn, so 
that it fell—after the fall two cows belonging to Foyle died, and 
a child of his was born a cripple. Foyle, by the power of men and 
horses, set up the hawthorn again; nevertheless, he remains a poor 
man. I have made accurate inquiry respecting the strange accounts 
given of this hawthorn, and in all my inquiry, I have been assured the 
accounts were positively true! Michael Byrne, a man who resides near 
to the hawthorn, has assured me that he has seen frequently, duri 
winter nights, hghte, as candle-lights, coming from the Rath of Batle- 
na-g-clock to this hawthorn. 

I have been informed by a friend, John Dunne, who resides near 
Cruachan hill, in the King’s County, that a remarkable hawthorn grows 
near to his farm, on the banks of a circle or Rath; and that a young 
man, contrary to the will of his master, went to cut down the hawthorn ; 
but when in the attitude of striking the first blow, he was cast violently 
to the earth, and his face turned over one of his shoulders! My friend 
saw him in that state, and also was present when a man versed in 
charms and spells, restoredthe distorted countenance to its original aspect ; 
this he positively asserts. But that I should trespass on the valuable 
time of the learned Society, I could give similar and yet stranger le- 
gends. I shall, however, only mention the following:—In the year 
1797, an army of elves or fairies, was seen, it is declared, in mid-day, 
on the bog of 2%)d1n-ban (Mom-bhan), between Maryborough and Strad- 
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bally. About fifteen years ago, hundreds of them were seen crossing 
the hills of Ballyfriar, on the east of Stradbally. About thirty years 
past, the west side of Cullenagh mountain was covered by them, march- 
ing towards the south. Several persons in the village of Ballyroan, 
say they beheld them in mid-day! About one mile from Ballyroan, to- 
wards Maryborough, in a place called Cashell, stood a solitary hawthorn, 
esteemed sacred to the invisible and ancient inhabitants of Ireland. 
On a fine summer's evening, a person who dwelt opposite the hawthorn, 
beheld an army of soldiers, many hundreds in number, marching up to 
the hawthorn. He became affrighted, and returned into his house ; Mi 
on his going out after some time, to his great astonishment he beheld 
the many hundreds creeping on the boughs of the hawthorn as bees, 
and each soldier about as large as a man’s finger. 

The accounts I here give will, no doubt, appear strange; nevertheless, 
far be it from me to be superstitious in fairy-lore, or credulous res- 
pecting every vague tale. I have made accurate inquiry, and the pea- 
santry strongly assert the truth of the traditions which I have given. 

In connection with this subject, 1 may mention that a remarkable 
Druidical circle is situate on Cnoycjn Ban (Cnoicin Ban ), i.e. the 
Little White Hill, in this neighbourhood ; it occurs on the land of John 
Keating, in the parish of Dysart-Garland, the property of Mrs. Keating, 
of Tenny-Park, near Kilkenny. This ancient remain consists of three 
concentric circles. The first, or inner circle, measures fifteen yards in 
diameter; the second, fifty-four yards, and the external circle, seventy- 
six yards in diameter. Although a Cromleac, which is said to have 
stood in the centre, and the upright stones of the circles have long 
since been removed—yet the traces of the circles are quite distinct, 
and evince great antiquity. Some years since an instrument of pure 
gold was found in a field near the circles, which appears to have 
the ring of a fibula or brooch; it was of a half-moon shape, and about 
the size of the iron heel of a man’s shoe, the bar of gold which formed 
it was about the width of a six-pence, and quite round; the continuity 
of the straight side, or cord of the semi-circle, was broken in the centre, 
to allow the pin of the brooch to play. ‘This valuable antique was sold 
in Carlow, by an ignorant woman, for two pounds. 

The Dun of Cloch-an-Phuca, in the same district, is also believed by 
the peasantry to be a favorite haunt of the “good people;” but the 
traditions connected with it are of a more sombre cast. One, very ge- 
nerally related by the farmers’ fire-side, is to the effect, that about fifty 
years since, a regular pitched battle was fought between two parties of 
those supernatural beings, the combatants being ranged on either side 
of the old narrow Duwn-road. The hawthorns and blackthorns on either 
side, were crushed and broken, as if trampled beneath the feet of thou- 
sands of cavalry and infantry. The tradition even goes so far as to 
assert, that specks of blood were discoverable on the branches of 
trees, and leaves of bushes; and what rendered it the more extraor- 
dinary was the alleged fact, that the previous evening saw the fields 
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and hedges uninjured and blooming. There is also another fairy 
legend current amongst the neighbours, to the effect that one fine sum- 
mer’s evening, numbers of horsemen were beheld on the Dun, who 
gelloped round its circumference, and finally leaped their horses down 
@ precipice, one hundred and thirty feet in height. At the foot of 
this steep descent there is a very curious natural cave, an attempt to 
explore the recesses of which is said to have been made by the emis- 
saries of a learned Society from Dublin, about half a century ago. 
The story runs, however, that when they had, by blasting the rocks, 
penetrated about one hundred and fifty yards, they were suddenly 
confronted, and driven out by some strange supernatural creature of 
huge size, resembling a cat! A somewhat novel phase in fairy-lore 
is afforded by another form, in which the tradition respecting the Puca, 
or spirit of the cave, presents itself—for from the name of that most 
malignant of the elfin race, the Dun derives its appellation of 
Cloch-an-Phuca, or “the Puca’s Rock.” The eccentric spirit frequently 
assumes the strange shape of a fleece of wool; and issuing from 
the cavern, rolls over the adjacent fields with astonishing celerity, 
its motions being accompanied with a mysterious buzzing sound, in- 
spiring terror in all within hearing, whether man or beast. I was often 
assured by a venerable peasant of the district, that he himself was more 
than once a witness to this apparition, and the effect which it invariably 
produced. He had marked the terror which its approach excited 
amongst horses grazing in the neighbouring fields; and even the wild 
and unbroken colts would madly plunge away, and galloping to the 
nearest human being, as if seeking the protection of man, would lay 
their heads upon his shoulder, and follow him whithersoever he 
moved, till the influence of the spirit had departed from the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Of a lighter cast are the fairy traditions of the contiguous Dun of 
Log-an-chorain. For instance, 1t is related that the cheering notes of the 
bag-pipes are to be heard in the stillness of the night, issuing from the 
inmost recesses of the numerous caves of natural formation which 
perforate the rock—the invisible denizens of the caverns, doubtless, 
footing it in the dance to’ those hvely and unearthly strains. 
These mysterious beings, however, here, as in numberless other in- 
stances, sometimes reveal themselves to human eyes, and mounted 
and caparisoned as huntsmen, with the accompaniments of hound 
and horn, congregate in the gloaming of a summer’s evening on 
the Dun, and mde forth amongst the neighbouring hills engaged in 
the chase. The correctness of such an allegation as this will scarcely 
be questioned, when I state that I had the assurance of its truth from 
so competent an authority as one Patrick Nowlan, the earth-stopper of 
the Queen’s County Hunt Club, who resides near the spot, and has 
witnessed those unearthly “ meets!” 

19 
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Such are a few of the most commonly’ narrated stories in con- 
nection with fairy-lore, implicitly believed in this district. Should the 
members of the Society be sceptical upon the subject of their truth- 
fulness, I must only refer them to the peasantry from whom I ga- 
thered them; and if the amount of credibility to which such tales 
should be deemed to be entitled, is to be estimated solely by the 
number of witnesses who will positively vouch them—then indeed 
I may safely assert that those which I have here related, are likely 
to be placed beyond the possibility of contradiction. 
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ANCIENT IRISH WATER-MILLS. 


The subject of the ancient timber structures so frequently discovered 
on the margins of streams, or in water-courses filled up, having occu- 
pied the attention of the Society for a considerable period, and produced 
much discussion at several meetings, has terminated most. satisfac- 
torily in the eliciting of facts which leave but small grounds for doubt 
that those fragments of rudely framed timber-work are the remains of 
the primitive water-mills of Ireland. 

At the meeting of November 7th, 1849 (as briefly alluded to in the 
Transactions for that year, p. 33), Mr. Graves first brought the subject 
under notice. He stated that, having been informed some time 
since by Mr. William Phelan, of a discovery made in executing some 
drainage works on the lands of Ballymartin, near Ballyragget, he 
had visited the spot, accompanied by the Rev. Samuel Madden, for the 
purpose of making a personal examination of the matter. It ap 
that the workmen, in sinking the main drain about six feet under the 
surface, along the course of a small runnel of water, had encountered a 
frame-work of black bog-oak, consisting of a oem about eleven feet 
long by six broad. The scantling of the side beams was one foot by six 
inches ; into which, at each end, were morticed cross pieces at right 
angles. ‘The frame thus formed supported a floor of oak boards, some 
of them three feet wide, and all of them about two inches in thickness. 
There were mortices for uprights at the angles, but no remains of such 
uprights existed. The workmanship of the mortices, and one or two 
holes made by an auger, evinced the use of good tools on the part of the 
workmen, who, however, did not appear to be acquainted with the saw, 
as the boards were dressed with an axe. It was hard to conceive what 
could have been the purpose of such a structure. Were it not sunk so 
deeply in what always must have been a water-course, it might be con- 
jectured to form the remains of an ancient timber house. But it was 
inconceivable that any human being who had abundance of dry upland 
to choose from in the immediate neighbourhood, would fix his residence 
in such a swamp. Mr. Graves had mentioned the circumstance to 
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P. S. Butler, Esq., M.P., who informed him that he also had 
discovered an analogous structure, in a position somewhat similar, near 
his residence at Lodge Park. About a year since, Mr. D. Byrne, of Tima- 
hoe, in the Queen’s County, had communicated the fact of a similar discu- 
very to the Editor of the Kilkenny Moderator. It appeared from his letter 
that some workmen in the ation (esis of Mr. Edge, of that locality, 
while cleansing up a new mill-race, discovered, about four feet beneath 
the surface, a large beam of oak, eleven feet six inches long; its 
scantling, sixteen inches by eight; into one end was morticed, at right 
angles, a small beam, about four inches square, on which rested a floor 
of oak boards, sixteen inches wide and two thick, running parallel with 
the large beam, and resting on the earth at the other end. There were 
rude mortices, four inches square, for uprights at the angles, as in the 
structure discovered near Ballyragget. The entire frame-work appeared, 
however, to be of much more ancient date, or, at least, constructed by 
a more unskilful hand, as the mortices were very rudely formed, and 
some round holes in the ends of the boards were evidently not made by 
the auger, as they were large, and showed the marks of a blunt tool. 
Here, then, were three similar structures, discovered in localities also very 
similar, namely, in or near a water-course. It might be suggested that 
they formed portions of some ancient mills, or, perhaps, were used for 
the purpose of washing ore. There was abundance of iron ore in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Ballymartin, and also in the hills of Timahoe, 
if his memory did not deceive him. But he threw out this merely as a 
suggestion, as he should say that it did not satisfy his own mind. He 
hoped this notice of those curious discoveries would have the effect. of 
bringing others of a similar nature before the Society, in order that, by 
a comparison of their peculiarities, some conclusion as to their original 
use might be arrived at. 

At the meeting of March 6th, 1850, this subject was again brought 
forward, on the presentation of an upper mill-stone broken into two parts, 
with fragments of two others, one bene a portion of the nether stone ; 
respecting which objects Mr. Prim read the following communication 
from Mr. Thomas Jekylle, of Ballygub :— 

‘In reference to some ancient timber structures, described by the 
Rev. James Graves, at a former meeting, I beg to inform the Society 
that, within the last six weeks, a similar discovery has been made by 
some workmen employed by me in the deepening of a river which runs 
‘through the Bramblestown estate, near Gowran, the property of the 
Right Hon. W. F. Tighe. It consisted of a frame-work, very rudely 
constructed, of bog-deal, about eleven feet square, the scantling of each 
side being 10 by 16 inches; into which, as well for cross-bars or beams, 
as for upright posts, mortices were made in two places on each side ; 
these are 10 to 12 by 24 to 8 inches in dimensions, and these dimen- 
sions I give from the appearance which the sides and other parts: 
presented during the process of excavation. Indeed I scveral times 
visited the spot for the purpose of making exact measurements to send 
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with this communication, but could not succeed in doing so. No 
remains whatever of a flooring are to be seen, but there can be no doubt 
that such did exist, and it must have rested on the cross-bars or beams. 
Some of the timbers are in excellent preservation. The entire frame- 
work lay about four feet beneath the surface. 

“The suggestion of the Rev. James Graves, that these structures 
formed portions of some ancient mills, appears to me to be very tangible, 
from the fact that, in addition to lighting on the timber work by the 
river side at Bramblestown, we also made the interesting discovery of a 
quern, in fragments, which lay within the frame-work. I have sent you 
the quern, and, if considered a sufficiently interesting relic, it is, with 
my best wishes, at the disposal of the Kilkenny Archeological Society 
for their museum. 

“It is improbable that those structures were at any time used for 
washing ore, as Mr. Graves also suggested, or that such ore was ground 
down by a quern, as, from the extremely brittle character of the stone 
which 1 send you, and the fineness to which its grinding surface had 
been brought, it must evidently have been employed only for the 
breaking corn, either for the purposes of human food, or for distillation. 

‘‘T have been anxious in my inquiries in the neighbourhood of 
Bramblestown, but could not get a single tradition bearing on this 
subject.” 

Mr. Prim said that, on examining the stones sent in by Mr. Jekylle, 
and which were now before the meeting, it would be at once seen they 
formed no portion of a quern, as that gentleman haderroneously supposed; 
but were in fact, one of them an upper mill-stone, though so small as to 
be but two feet five inches in diameter ; and the other fragments, were, 
some of them, parts of the corresponding nether mill-stone, and the rest 
of a second upper stone. The fragments could not have ever formed a 
quern, for there was no excavation in the lower stone to receive the 
upper, and the excavation for the mill-rind was quite apparent in the 
upper stone. There was no perforation fora handle, as there necessanly 
must be in a quern. ‘This would be sufficient to show that the timber 
structure, discovered on the rivulet at Bramblestown, was, undoubtedly, 
an ancient corn-mill; and, as it would be borne in mind, that those for- 
merly brought under the notice of the Society by the Rev. Mr. Graves, 
as being discovered at Ballymartin and Lodge Park, in this County, and 
Timahoe, in the Queen’s County, had also been found on the margin of 
streams, very little doubt could now remain that all had been, at a very 
distant period, applied to the purposes of grinding corn. The depth 
beneath the surface at which the discoveries had been made, proved the 
antiquity of those structures, but, from the fact that the figure of a cross 
was rudely portrayed on the upper mill-stone found at Bramblestown, 
it was evident that this mill must have been in operation, if not con- 
structed, since the introduction of Christianity into Ireland. Many of 
our historians of the last century had expressed strong doubts that the 
Irish had so far advanced in civilization before the advent of the Anglo- 
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Norman conquerors, as to understand the use of water-mills. Dr. 
Ledwich admitted the fact, that Giraldus Cambrensis noticed the mills of 
St. Lucherin and St. Fechin, but the Doctor conceived that these were 
solitary instances of their kind ; merely erected by the monks at some of 
their Abbeys, and he affirms that ‘‘ querns were generally used, and seem 
to have been sufficient for the agriculture of Ireland to a late period.” 
However, Dr. O'Donovan, the first Irish scholar, and one of the most 
distinguished Irish antiquaries of the present day, had clearly shown, in 
some interesting papers which he published in that invaluable work to 
the Irish archeologist, the first volume of the “ Dublin Penny Journal,” 
the very remote antiquity of water-mills in this country. In the Glos- 
sary written by Cormac Mac Cuilleanain, Bishop and King of Munster, 
who was born in the year 831, and killed in 908, the following is the 
derivation given of the word Wuylend (a mill), as translated by 
Dr. O'Donovan, “ Muzlend, compounded of mol, 1.e. a shaft, and ond, 
i.e. a stone, for these are the two things called the mz/, or moland, q.d. 
mo-a-ail, because its stones are larger than those of the quern. Muzllend 
is derived (by some) from me/, to grind, and lind, a pond, because it 
grinds by means of a pond.” ‘The first authentic mention of a mill 
which Dr. O’Donovan had been able to find amongst our ancient 
annalists was that given, as follows, by Tigernach—“ a.p. 651. The 
two sons of Blamach, son of Hugh Slaine, viz., Donchad snd Conall, 
were mortally wounded by the Lagenians in Maelodran’s mz//. Oisir, 
the son of Oiserge, was mortally wounded by Maelodron.” 

He (Mr. Prim) considered it might be of interest in this locality to 
mention that the twenty-third of the “ Wonders of Ireland,” given in 
the Book of Ballymote—one of those wonders which Giraldus Cambrensis 
was long, but improperly, supposed to have been the first propounder 
of—was “The Millof C%d/-Chetse—(Kilkeasy, in the barony of Knock- 
topher), which will not grind on the Lord’s day, except the share of the 
guests. And it will not grind a handful of corn that has been stolen. 
And women dare not come into it.”——(See Irish version of Nennius, 
published by the Irish Archeological Society). In conclusion, Mr. Pim 
remarked, that it was a curious fact that the water-mills of Norway, at the 
present day, were all constructed in nearly the same primitive fashion as 
that described by Mr. Jekylle; as testified by Mr. R. Chambers, in his 
very interesting Tour in Norway, then in course of publication in the 
«Edinburgh Journal.” 

At the meeting of May Ist, Godfrey Greene, Esq., Rockview, 
communicated the following memorandum of ancient oak-work, found 
at Smithstown, County Kilkenny, by Henry Herbert, Esq., C.E., 
while engaged in the drainage of Mr. Greene’s property, in that locality. — 
‘‘ At a distance of two hundred yards from the river Argula, and five feet 
under ground, a large trough, made of a solid piece of oak timber, was 
found; it was 14 feet long, 8 inches deep, 3 feet wide at one end, and 
at the other 2; the side of which was morticed to another very rough. 
piece of oak, 14 feet long, and from 10 to 12 inches square; to this 
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piece six planks (also of oak) were fastened by oaken pegs; the planks 
were of different breadths, but the same lengths. The widest of them 
was not more than 10 inches, the thickness about 14 inches. There 
were evident marks of several other pieces of plank having been fastened 
to this large piece of timber in the same manner. It would be at present 
an impossibility to bring the water from the river to the spot where the 
above was found.” 

Mr. Graves reported that he had visited the site of a somewhat similar 
discovery, which had been made a good many years since, on the lands 
of James Butler, Esq., Kilmagar; where a considerable spring issues 
from the declivity of the John’s Well range of hills. Mr. Butler had in- 
formed him that in this spot an oak trough, fourteen feet long, 
and hollowed from a single tree, had been dug up. The trough 
was about three feet in diameter at the upper and larger end, and gra- 
dually diminished to about four inches at its lower extremity ; it was 
covered by a rough-hewn plank of oak, and, when found, was caulked 
with moss. As the declivity of the hill is here considerable, the use of 
this trough was, probably, to convey the water of the spring to turn an 
overshot wheel. It is worth remarking, that a spur, jutting out from 
the principal range of hills in the immediate vicinity, is called Crojcjn 
Danpac (Cnoicin Darrach), or “ the Little Hill of the Oaks,” although 
no oak has grown on it since the memory of man. 

Mr. Prim read the following letter which he had received from Ro- 


bert Chambers, Esq. :— 


“ Edinburgh, March 14th, 1850. 


“Srr,—I feel much obliged by the courtesy of your letter of the 
10th instant, enclosing some accounts of recent proceedings of the Kil- 
kenny Archseological Society, in which there occurs a curious paper of 
the aoa of what appeared to be ancient mills in certain parts of 
Treland. 

“T can entertain very little doubt that the fragments discovered 
really were examples of such homely little mills as | lately saw im Nor- 
way. The size’ of the frames of wood, their situation t” water-courses, 
and the discovery of a mill-stone in the Bramblestown instance, are 
facts which make this hypothesis very clear to my mind. I would 
suggest, however, that a search should be made in the water-courses, 
right under the centre of the frame-work, perhaps as far as three or four 
feet under it, with a view to discovering any remains which may exist 
of the stone in which the vertical shaft would turn, supposing these 
structures to have been mills. It is very likely the stones may be yet 
in their proper places with the unmistakeable socket for the shaft, and 
such a discovery would of course set the matter at rest. 

“ Asa member and office-bearer (V. P.) of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, I beg to express my satisfaction in learning that a 
local Society of the like nature has been established in Kilkenny, and, 
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with best wishes for its prosperity, and renewed thanks for your obliging 
communication, 
“T am, Sir, your faithful humble servant, 


“'R. CHAMBERS. 
“To John G. A. Prim, Esq.” 


The investigation suggested by Mr. Chambers was made, at Bram- 
blestown, by Mr. Jekylle, but without the expected result. However, 
the following communication, forwarded by John Windele, Esgq., of 
Cork, and read at the meeting of November 6th, seems to set the matter 
at rest :— 

“In communicating the brief particulars of the finding of those re- 
mains to the Kilkenny Archeological Society, it may be well to premise, 
that my attention has been directed for some hci to the discovery of 
such vestiges of ancient mill-works as I could obtain any intelligence 
of, for the purpose of placing the particulars on record. I have per- 
sonally examined several of them; amongst others, one near Bantry, 
another near Mallow, and a third near Muskerry, all in the County of 
Cork. The details were nearly similar in all cases—an oblong wooden 
tank or cistern—a timber shoot of black oak, about twelve or fourteen 
feet in length—mill-stones—a stock or shaft with mortices, for the 
insertion of spokes or the fans of a wheel—the neighbourhood of a 
running stream, and of one or more of the ancient fazhs, 

“* Townsend, in his “ Statistical Survey of the County of Cork,” Vol. 
I. p. 275, has mentioned one of these mills, A similar structure was dis- 
covered and broken up before 1 could inspect it at Donoghmore, in 
January, 1844. Another was found at Ballindeasig, in the same year; 
and a third was discovered in August, 1846, at the west side of Inchi- 
dony—all in the County of Cork. 

‘“Inchidony is situated near the town of Clonakilty, The mill re- 
mains were found on a farm belonging to a man named Sullivan, a 
tenant to Lord Bandon. The gentleman who communicated the details 
to me, mentioned that he had only seen an oak-shoot about fourteen 
feet in length, having a cover to fit upon it, and a round hole at one of 
the extremities for the discharge of water. It was accompanied by two 
pair of querns or mill-stones. The remains of another mill were subse- 
quently found in the same barony—East Carbery—in 1848, the details 
of which were transmitted to me by Mr. James Coleman, of Ballina- 
scarthy. I cannot do better than lay before you the account as I received 
it :-— : 

“«* According to your request, regarding the mill of which I sent you 
the upright shaft, I have to mention, that it lay on a ero rivulet, 
between the lands of Knocksgeach and Garane-ard, parish of Kilnagross, 
and was found at a considerable depth, as there was a mound of cla 
over it—perhaps to secrete it, as all those 1 have seen were so covered. 
It was found by labourers at work on part of Lord Shannon’s property, 
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under the Drainage Commission. Not hearing of, or seeing it until 
about two months after the discovery, which happened in May, 1848, 
I learned that most of the works had been destroyed, or taken away ; 
but on closer inquiry, I was enabled to see the shaft, the cistern or 
trough, and two pair of stones partly broken. The latter were neatly 
finished and well faced. I also found, 2m s¢¢u, the fixed ground-timbers, 
showing the size of the working part of the mill to have been five feet 
broad by eight long. The upper or runner-stone was two feet in dia- 
meter by an inch and a-half in thickness, at the eye or centre. The 
stream was very small, and would scarcely be adequate to an aperture 
of six inches in diameter; but this was a great deal more than the mill 
required, as the issue of the cistern was no more than four inches in 
diameter. It had a fall of five feet, as well as I could estimate. The 
field where it was found was traditionally called, amongst the neighbours, 
Payne an Wuyllyyn (Paire an Mhuillinn), or “ the Field of the Mill.” 
I have seen four of the remains and sites of those ancient mills, called 
Bajryy (Barsin) Basin Mills. From what I know, their construction is 
exceedingly simple. It can be easily restored, and would be very useful 
in this country, where every hill has its stream, and a prospect appears 
of a meal or flour-food being required for the future. The water-wheel 
should be very small, with open floats ; the timber would cost but little, 
and a carpenter may make one in a week.’ 

“T have now to add to this enumeration another mill uncovered 
recently at Shannacashel, in the parish of Kilmichael, within about four 
miles of Tochar Castle, in the west of the County of Cork. A newspaper 
paragraph gave the first announcement of the discovery, and niniesd 
me to make a personal examination of it, accompanied by some friends, 
on the 31st of last August. The situation in which it was found is a 
low moorland, lying between high rocky elevations; a portion of this 
ground consists of peat from six to eight feet in depth. In some parts 
this has been cut away for turf, nearly down to the clayey substratum, 
within the memory of the present population of the neighbourhood. 
And in lately examining the exhausted bog for timber, the labourers 
uncovered an oblong wooden cistern of oak, fourteen feet eight inches 
in length, six feet ten inches broad, and about twenty inches in depth. 
The bottom part was formed of sawed planks. Along the upper surface 
of the sides and ends of the frame-work there were several mortices, 
generally of a foot and a-half in length, in some of which there still 
remained inserted upright planks, of about three feet of present length, 
though evidently of greater original height, as the upper ends are much 
charred from the effects of a fire which appears to have destroyed the 
whole structure at some remote period. There were only three or four 
of these upright planks remaining when we visited, the others having 
been taken away by the peasantry. Lying on the floor of this tank 
there was found, at the discovery, a pair of mill-stones, a wooden shovel, 
and the shaft of a wheel. The mill-stones lay beside the tank, broken 
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into several pieces. ‘The upper stone was of coarse sandstone, made up 
of disintegrated granite, about eight inches in thickness, and two feet in 
diameter. The under stone was only three inches thick, at the centre, 
and fell away towards the edge, to about an inch and a-half. The shovel 
had been taken away before my arrival and converted into a hurley for 
goal-playing, much to my disappointment. The shaft, about six feet in 
length, was rather of an ornamental character, and contained at one 
extremity a series of mortices, as if for the reception of the arms of a 
water-wheel, or mill-fans. A part of this shaft was also much burned. 
About two years ago, a wooden trough, about twelve feet in length, was 
found at the upper end of the cistern. It was hollowed out of the trunk 
of a tree, and was subsequently broken up; I could not learn if any 
other remains had been discovered. There was no appearance of walls, 
as I had seen elsewhere. But it should be borne in mind that the site 
has not been fully explored. A small stream runs about forty or fifty 
feet from the lower part of the tank, and a lesser streamlet runs from 
above the mill at mght angles with the former. From the latter proba- 
bly was derived the water which supplied the establishment. 

“ Allowing for the growth of turf above these remains, at the ascer- 
tained rate of a foot in a century, the period of the destruction of the 
mill, may with probability be conjectured to have been in the 11th or 
12th century. All the mills, seen by me, have been found hitherto in 
the immediate vicinity of forts, and this led to the belief that the mill 
and the Aath had been coeval. Although here occurs an exception, no 
vestige of a Hath being traceable within any reasonable distance, I am 
not, however, disposed to abandon the conclusion that the water-mill was 
an appurtenance to those old residences of the ancient inhabitants. 

‘Such mills were well known in those periods of Ireland in which 
her people were accustomed to dwell in fortified enclosures, as the pages 
_ of Colgan amply testify, and as may be collected from some very inter- 
esting notices on this subject in the “Dublin Penny Journal,” by the first 
of living Irish scholars—Dr. O'Donovan. Geoffry Keating, our Irish 
Livy, has preserved a legend which would show that the water-mill was 
at least as old in Ireland as the third century, when Cormac of the Long 
Tresses reigned. Cuan O’Lochain, a bard who died in 1024, confirms 
the tale. Keating’s narrative records that Ciarnuit, the daughter of a 
Pictish prince, having been brought to Ireland, amongst the spoil taken 
in an expedition to Scotland, became the bond-maid and concubine of 
King Cormac. His queen having discovered his infidelity, demanded 
that the lady should be given up to her, and Cormac had to submit. 
The queen caused her to be treated with great at compelling her 
to grind nine quarters of corn daily, with the hand-mill or quern. As 
Ciarnuit was about becoming a mother, and the period of her confine- 
ment drew near, she became the less able to perform her task, and in a 
secret interview which she had with the king, requested him to send to 
‘her native Scotland, from whence came a skilful artificer, who speedily’ 
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erected a mill, by means of which the lady was relieved from her servi- 
tude. 

“This was the mill erected on the stream of 2th, near Tara, the site 
at the present day of the mill of Lismullen. In succeeding ages, a mill 
became a common appendage toevery Bayle-Byatcac (Batle-Biadhtach), 
or ancient townland. The story of Ciarnuit points to the derivation of 
the water-mill from Britain, into which country it had been introduced 
by the Romans, who had themselves received it from Cappadocia about 
the time of Augustus.” 


It may be interesting here to append the following extract, made by 
Dr. O’Donovan, from a highly curious and original copy of the Brehon 
Laws, preserved in manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and written in a dialect extremely difficult to those only acquainted with 
the modern dialects of the Gaelic—Published in the Dublin Penny 
Journal, Vol. I., p. 282 :— 


BLA WULIND BLest. 


“Bla Wuylyyo bleyé 1. deynca oypayt a cetpceyym cey fir ecollayr 
{nando rced bla jy uypd on cet proenm amac 4 Fp o ThyUP, paen, 
rced fen bleyche rced fen Wuylind, jpajc do yp Wuylynd, o byar 
Fir 4c fer Wujljnd, cyo be aca mbe majlle enyp, re Fen Wujlino 
cur, aCe jy nN] Topmayser aycre fcoed nemayjcre fon fen bleyche 
FIT Pai jmuppo, rced fir bleyé jre fen bleyche jour pced ynoca 
n-jcann rae Wuylyyo. 

Slan don tj d0 n] ay m-blerch ippp Wuylind 2. denca dypraye cer- 
reejnpm jn Wuylynd. Cyd fF. cona doenra dipaycth cetrcejnm  n 
Auyljno pum poed cona ed cetrcejym jy uypd tuar? Jr ep. fF. mo 
If dénta dp pach yy yy ul ac ymlusds an Wuyljnod pun yy c-ujpey na 
10 ny ul ac ymluad an upd cuar lama na n-dajne. Ware jn dapia 
rceejnm cen fir ecollayr leye aychzyn. Jn erb. pced yn ecanbaydh ° 
4{th5. J copbach, rced qn aer combsnimpayd leycth ojpe La ayths. 
Jnupu co fajcrin na nob, pced mana facayd, iP. ajchz}0. 

“Wo re in tner pceyym co rp ecollair cech.u ojpela aychayn 1 
copbach, pceo jn aer combanyipayo lan oipnela b-achain jpupu 
co FaIcriN no pob ceo mana facayo qt. 1p lech Dine la aychzyn. 
Aare ap ceatpanmad rcejnm co fir ecallarr let La aytan yy erbayd 
pcesd 1H ecanbayds, lan oipe la ajtain 1 copbach pced jn ser Com- 
Bnjma, poed po pyace lan cena 1 pupu. 

“Wea ca fer buynasds aparpd pceoa ta paep poeo ata Fert blerche 
pceo ata FIP ac FIP bunayo Ip ule acayjd 4 cynajS d'yc O ETT bunayd. 
Wunyea fuyl pep bunaydS ap apd ye. no ce beyth munya full Fir ayce, 
PCeO ATA FIP ac paen 1H Neo do nopnmacc FIP dO IC do Faef, Jy Neod 
dO plopimact aicre ceo ynemuprcapncad d0 comjc dob eroppa. 

“Cyd £. con-jcayd fen bleyte cynza yn Wuylynd runny, cpy Zups Zab 
do Lam byt fo cyncayb, pceo cona hicand 1n duyne cuar ciHea 
nejch manap Zab do laym bych fo cyncayb? Jre f. f. 00 Zenad yy, 
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cech cuar jy-dljdj cen co cluajrrea he pceo cop, cemad c-rlan 
0 ty po Zluajrerc. he ona Zeba dolar bych fo cjycayb jn Wuylyyo 
{mMonpu no-co y-d[nZHed Holz muna sluajpcea he cojp ce po beych 
ajc] Foypynty po Zluairire. he. 

“ Bla Wuylynd bleyé a. plan o’e ip 1p Wuylyno cyo bed sabar yc. 
ade Fer cyoaer deschbipt cyoaer pnoeychbyp. 

 Slan don cét rcernm na bro pip caé naen no do’n comad tnyan 
pnathsine tna cetrceinm {ny caé naen cyc dob leych ar am. ser 
CoOmsn]mypayd pcoeo aychsin ip1y cyyayd canarrce rceo let fyach la 
aich3n Ir1y cper reeinm rceo lan fyach la aycha1n 719 cecparnad 
rcejnm, poeo if amayl cet rceynm do Sper d14 N-dalnZnITep cach 
fect roeo mad @ jn paen facbur opoch reol fayp, tre cur na 
racha ro uyle mad po ther] 1p c-ulrc] jmoppu pceo yn opoch reol 
bir Fain ire Fert 19 Wuylyyo your ys Face uyle. 


OF GRINDING AT THE MILL. 


“ If the mill-stone should slide off or break, without the knowledge of 
any one, it is then as the sledge should slide off the anvil. There are 
three concerned, viz : the mill-wright, the man who is grinding his corn, 
and the miller. If the miller knew that there was any danger, he is 
forthcoming for any trespass done. Ifthe mill-wnght and the man who 
is grinding his corn fear anything to happen, the man who is grinding 
his corn is answerable for any damage done afterwards, and the mill- 
wright is free. 

“‘ Why is the first sliding of the mill-stone a trespass here, and the first 
sliding of the sledge not made a fine above ?* 

“‘ The reason is, as the mill is turned by water, the sledge by hands of 
men. 

“If the miller, the mill-wnght, and the man whose corn is being 
grinding, be present, and that the miller knew there was any danger, he 
is answerable for all the damage. If the miller be not present, whether he 
knew that there was danger or not, and should the wall wright be present 
knowing that there was danger in regard to his own work, he is an- 
swerable for any damages that shall happen. 

“‘ Why isthe man, whose corn is being grinding, charged here for 
a trespass, and why is the other not charged ? 

“The reason is: the man whose corn is being grinding, made no 
obstacle, and took upon him to be under any damage that might happen. 

“The miller is free if the rest consented to go on with the grinding. 
The first sliding of the stone is not to be charged to any. If the mill- 
wright should leave the mill in bad order after him, he is to pay all the 
debt or damage, and if any mischance should happen by the strength 
of the water, when the ills not in bad order, the miller then is to pay 
all the fines.” 


* In another part of the Brehon Laws, where the laws of forges are given. 
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** [After the foregoing pages were in print, the following valuable 
illustration on the subject of Irish water-mills was received from Dr. 
O'Donovan. As it gives the original of the passage already quoted 
from ‘“Cormac’s Glossary,” fully elucidated by the learned Doctor’s 


notes, it is here inserted. | 


 WMuylend, a. mol ocur ond; ond, a. cloé : apn ipred deyde jp muylend 
a muylend; no, moland. 2. md 4 4yl, 2. md 4 Cloca quam cloca bpin. 
A)ujlend dyn, 1. mel ocur lyyd, ap ip for lyyd melyp.” 


Muztenn, i.e., mol (a) [shaft] and ond, (6) 1.¢. stone, for these are 
the two most important things in a mill; or, moland i.e. mo-a-azl, 1.e. 
greater its stones than the stones of the Bro (c) [hand-mill] ; Murlens 
also i.e., med [grind] and denn (ad) [stream] because it is on the stream 


it grinds. 


THE GIGANTIC IRISH FOSSIL DEER. 
BY ROBERT CANE, ESQ., M.D., M.R.C.S.I. 


[Read at the Meeting of May 1st.} 


I beg to present to the museum of the pnaiieas. ee Society, some 
bones of the Cervus DMegaceros Hibernicus, or Imsh fossil deer. 
The bones consist of four vertebra, and the bones of the hind extremity 
of the left side. I have secured them with wires. Those of the hind 
leg consist of the femur, the tiza two bones of the ¢arsus, being the 
os calcis and astragalus, the metatarsals, and three bones of the foot. 
Some of the smaller bones, as the knee-cap and hoof, are wanting ; but 
the outline and enormous length of the limb are well shewn in the eight 
bones which are fastened in their relative places. The bones were sold to 
me last summer by a peasant, who stated that the entire animal, as he | 
believed, had been found in some drainage excavations then being made 
in the neighbourhood of Garryricken. He informed me that the head 
and horns, as he called them, had been sold at Garryricken House, and 


(a) Mol is still the living and common word for a mill-shaft. It is curious 
that no allusion is here made to the roth [rota] or wheel; and it is quite clear 
that the mill which the author of the Glossary had in view was the Muilleans 
toin re talmhain [podex ad terram], which was driven by a running stream. It 
was turned by oirchels, or paddles attached to the shaft, which the running 
stream turned. 

(b) The word ond is now obsolete, but it is explained here and elsewhere in 
Cormac’s Glossary by clock [stone], which is still a living word. 

(c) Bro is still the living word for a quern or hand-mill, in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

(d) Linn now signifies a pond, but it is frequently used in old Irish MSS. 
for a running stream. It is curious that it did not occur to Cormac to derive 
it from the Latin mola, or molendinum, 
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that the rest of the bones were in the neighbourhood, and which he 
promised to bring in to me; but, though I offered to pay liberally for 
them, he never returned to me. 

It is greatly to be deplored that a skeleton, which there is every reason 
to believe was complete, should be thus scattered and lost, the more 
especially as the animal must have been—judging from the specimens 
sent—of the largest size, larger than that at Edinburgh, and fully as large 
as that in the Royal Dublin Society’s collection, and which has been so 
beautifully articulated, and admirably described by Dr. Hart, of that city. 
These animals’ remains are of peculiar interest to Irishmen, being found 
so constantly i this country, as to have taken the prefix of “ Irish,” 
though occasionally found in Great Britain and elsewhere ; while, in the 
geological world, they rank with the Mammoth and Mastodon, and ani- 
mals presumed to have inhabited those countries in which they have 
been found, previous to man’s appearance inthem. Various conjectures 
have been offered on this subject, and Professor Jamieson mauder that 
he has found conclusive evidence in a nb that he has examined, and in 
which he found an open which he considers to have been produced by 
an arrow or dart; but, from the difficulty experienced in perforating the 
bones now sent, when articulating them, I should doubt if any arrow or 
projectile, short of fire-arms, could penetrate those bones; the more 
especially when they were covered with a hide such as this animal must 
have worn. The texture of the bones is exceedingly dense and strong, 
so much so, as now, after having lain in the earth for thousands of years, 
to be yielding to time only at points where the cellular structure of all 
bone is usually large, and therefore most liable to decay. And its extreme 
hardness is not caused by fossil change, for the term does not appear to 
be strictly correct, as the bones are not in the fossil state; on the con- 
trary, wherever time has told on them, it has been, as in all things, 
to destroy. I would, therefore, have great doubts that the aperture 
described by Professor Jamieson, had been caused by a wound, while it 
is equally remarkable, that no mention is made of such an animal in any 
of our most ancient manuscripts, or in the traditions of the country ; 
and it could not have escaped such sources of history, if it had been in 
Ireland within the last two thousand years. Its enormous height, ten 
feet—its huge antlers, twelve feet wide, equal to the animal’s own length, 
and occupying a front space wide as that taken up by a file of eight 
soldiers—would have secured it sure remembrance in the traditions and 
ancient records of the country. There can be little doubt but that the 
animal was, at least, antediluvian. 

In “ Boate’s Natural History of Ireland,” Dr. Molyneux gives us the 
earliest essay we have on the subject of these remains, and informs us 
of heads and antlers sent out of Ireland as presents into England, to 
William ITI., and Charles II., the latter by the Duke of Ormonde. But 
the most erudite and valuable accounts of these remains will be found, with 
suitable engravings, in Dr. Hart’s essay, published in the Transactions of 
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the Royal Dublin Society about twenty-six years ago,* and in Jamieson’s 
edition of Baron Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth. Though the Megaceros 
seems to have disappeared before human traditions and records were 
made of such things, it is yet evident that Ireland was long inhabited 
by animals of the deer species; and Sir William Betham has given us, 
in his drawing of the ancient arms of Ireland, as copied from a manu- 
script of the period of Henry VIII., a beautiful fee couchant. A 

rint from it may be seen in the “ Irish Parliamentary Gazetteer,” 
ately published by Fullerton. 

I regret I have but these few remnants to send to the Society, and 
feel how desirable it would be if those who may have the other scattered 
remains, would see and have them united in some one place. I have no 
doubt they are distributed into several hands, and, by their imperfection, 
lose the value they would possess if united. 

The limb sent, measures four feet eight inches, without the hoof; so 
that, taking the hoof and the absent cartilages into account, it must have 
measured over five feet from the head of the thigh bone to the extremity 
of the hoof. 


In connexion with the foregoing paper, it may be useful, as well as 
interesting, to quote here the opinion of the able English geologist, 
Dr. Mantell, as given in a most valuable article on “The Remains of 
Man, and Works of Art imbedded in Rocks and Strata, as illustrative 
of the connexion between Archeology and Geology,” recently published 
in the Archaologtcal Journal, Vol. VII., p. 843 :— 

“ Of the extinct terrestrial mammalia of the British Isles, the gigantic 
Deer, commonly known as the fossil Irish Elk, is one of the most re- 
markable, from its magnitude and the abundance and excellent state of 
preservation of its remains. This noble animal was ten feet in height 
from the ground to the top of its antlers, which are palmated and mea- 
sure fourteen feet from the extremity of one horn to the other. The 
bones of the Insh Elk occur in the beds of marl which underlie the 
peat-bogs, and are generally very perfect, being stained more or less 
deeply by tannin and iron, and sometimes partially incrusted with a pale 
blue phosphate of iron: even the marrow occasionally remains in the 
state of a fatty substance, which will burn with a clear lambent flame. 
Groups of skeletons have been found crowded together in a small space, 
with the skulls elevated and the antlers thrown back upon the shoulders, 
as ifa herd of deer had fled for shelter, or been driven into a morass, 
and perished on the spot. Skeletons of Mastodons have been found in 
the United States in like circumstances ; and very recently remains of 
the colossal struthious birds of New Zealand, the Moa or Dinornts, have 
been discovered by my eldest son, Mr. Walter Mantell, in a morass 
under similar conditions. 


* See also the Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin, Vol. I., p. 20. 
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“ Stone hatchets and fragments of pottery have been found with the 
bones of this creature (the Irish Elk), under circumstances that leave 
no doubt of a contemporaneous deposition. In the County of Cork, the 
body of a man, in good preservation, the soft parts being converted into 
adipocire, was exhumed from a marshy soil, beneath a peat-bog eleven 
feet thick ; the body was enveloped in a deer-skin of such large dimen- 
sions, as to lead to the conclusion that it belonged to the extinct Elk. 
(Jamieson’s Translation of Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth). 

“A rib of this animal has been found in which there is a perforation 
evidently occasioned by a pointed instrument while the individual was 
alive; for there is an effusion of callus or new osseous substance, which 
could only have resulted from a foreign body having remained in the 
wound for a considerable time; such an effect indeed as would be pro- 
duced by the head of an arrow or a spear.* 

“ Human bones have likewise been found associated with the remains 
of the extinct gigantic wingless birds (the Moa or Dinornis) of New 
Zealand, under circumstances that appear to leave no doubt of their 
having been contemporaneous; but as the extinction of this family of 
colossal bipeds, like that of the Dodo, probably took place but a few 
centuries ago, those remains of man and works of art that are associated 
with the Irish Elk, may be regarded as by far the most ancient vestiges of 
the human race hitherto discovered. For although Indian arrow-heads 
and pottery have been dug up from the alluvial clay containing the 
bones of Mastodons, in the United States of North America, yet the 
evidence on this point is not conclusive. The same remark applies to 
the account of human crania having been found in the ossiferous caves 
4 the Brazils, and with bones of the extinct gigantic Edentata of the 

ampas. 

“The facts brought forward in the course of this argument, demon- 
strate the existence of Man at that remote period when the Insh Elk 
and other extinct species and genera of terrestrial mammalia, whose re- 
mains occur in the superficial alluvial deposits, inhabited the countries 
of Europe; and as the Irish Elk was contemporaneous with the Mas- 
todon, Mammoth, and the Carnivora of the caverns, it seems not im- 
probable that sooner or Jater human remains may be discovered coeval 
with the bones of those animals.” 


* A species of Ox (Bos longifrons) now extinct, was unquestionably an in- 
habitant of Britain during the Roman period, for its horns and bones have been 
found in several places associated with Roman remains; as at Colchester in 
1849.—Vide Archaeological Journal. 
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THE WAY-SIDE CROSSES OF KILKENNY. 
BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 


[Read at the Meeting of July 3rd.} 


Some time since, J. Huband Smith, Esq., of Holles-street, Dublin, 
in bringing under the notice of the Royal Imsh Academy, amonum’y 
of this kind, which had attracted his attention in the County of Mest, 
pointed out how interesting it would be to have a list and i 
count drawn up of all the Way-side Crosses existing in Ireland- 
hint does not seem to have been since acted upon by any one 5 ™” 
indeed, it would be quite too much to expect that any single see 
could accomplish such a task. By means, however, of local antiqU” | 
Societies, such as this of Kilkenny, the design might be easily car 
into execution, each locality furnishing a list of the monuments thet h 
remaining. Fully agreeing with Mr. Smith as to the interest WD 
attaches to the inquiry, 1 am anxious to commence the investig@0" 
so far as regards the County of Kilkenny; and I would respect J 
request the aid of the members of the Society at large in com™ I 
cating information as to the existence of remains of this kind, 
shall have been found in this paper to have overlooked any. ; 

I do not conceive that in noticing this subject, there is any occ 
for entering upon a dissertation as to the causes which led ee a 
erection of the Christian symbol in public situations, for the 17 ‘and 
ment to such a proceeding can easily be understood by every OD€s 
has frequently been treated of. The following curious extract fr oe. 
legal document—“ The Red Book of the Irish Exchequer”—I may» 
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ever, be permitted here to transcribe as an illustration, which, I believe, 
has never before been given to the public, of the veneration in which 
the emblem was held in the reign of the Third Edward, at which period 
this portion of that record dates :— 

“ He sunt quatuor cause quibus sancta crux adoratur. 

“Prima causa, qui in una die septem cruces adiit, vel septies unam 
crucem adorat, septem porte inferni clauduntur illi, et septem porte 
psradisi aperiunter ei. 

“Secunda causa est, si primum opus tuum ire sit ter ad crucem, 
omnes demones, si fuissent circa te, non potuissent nocere tibi. 

“Tercia causa est, qui non declinat ad crucem, non recipit pro se 
passionem Christi, qui autem declinat, recipit eam, et liberabitur. 

“ Quarta causa est, quantum terre pergis ad crucem, quasi tantum 
de hereditate propria offers domino.” 

I presume, also, it is scarcely necessary to state, that the custom of 
accompanying the carvings of the crucifixion, placed in conspicuous 
places, with an inscription conveying an invitation to pray for the soul’s 
Tepose of some person departed, 1s of very early origin. The most beau- 
tiful examples of the class of monument under consideration, were the 
splendid and elaborately adorned Crosses raised in England, as a testi- 
mony of affectionate remembrance to Queen Eleanor, by her Royal 
husband, and one of which is said to have been erected at every locality 
where the funeral paused on its route towards the place of interment. 
But in Ireland, the fashion of putting up Way-side Crosses seems to 
have become quite a rage about the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and not till then. In some of the Continental countries, the 
custom is still in full vogue, and amongst the primitive and highly 
interesting people of Lower Brittany, in particular, it is stated that 
their number is so great, that the traveller at every turn of the road is 
encountered by a mute invitation, thus forcibly conveyed, to offer up a 
prayer for some person or family departed. Mr. T. A. Trollope, in his 
“Summer in Bnittany,” nbhehed in the year 1840, speaking of the 
neighbourhood of Tréguier, says :— 

“The number of crucifixes erected by the road-side, and in every 
possible situation, where they might be supposed to attract notice, is, 
in this part of the country, and indeed throughout Lower Brittany, 
perfectly astonishing. There are very many of them modern, for the 
quantity destroyed in Brittany during the Revolution, is quite in- 
credible. The extraordinary number of road-side crosses may be 
conceived from a fact recorded by M. Souvestre. During the Res- 
turation, there was an idea of replacing all which had been destroyed 
in that terrible year, 1793. But the notion was abandoned, when 
it was found from accurate returns, that it would cost 1,500,000 
francs to accomplish this in the single department of Finistére alone. 
They are rapidly being replaced, however, by the crucifixes and 
virgins, raised daily almost by the devotion of the richer peasants. 

21 
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A Bas-Breton farmer’s highest ambition is, to place an enormous 
granite crucifix by the road-side, with his name, and that of his 
wife, cut on the pedestal, together with a request to the passengers 
to pray for the repose of their souls. Frequently, the hard and 
careful savings of many parsimonious years, are devoted to this pur- 
pose by men who literally have barely food to eat.” 

Amongst us in Ireland, however, all the remains of Way-side Crosses 
which have come down to our day, appear to have been religious 
memorials of families of wealth and distinction, at the period to which 
they refer—such is, at all events, the case with respect to all those of 
the County of Kilkenny, which I have been enabled to discover. 

In the square of the village of Freshford, is the graduated base of 
what is usually, but erroneously, supposed to be a Market Cross. It is 
in fact one of those monuments to which it is my present purpose to 
direct attention. Its original position was on the sad side between 
Freshford and Ballylarkan, near a back entrance to the demesne of 
Upper-Court ; but the late Sir William Morres, caused it to be removed 
and re-erected in the village. Sir William was a man of well-known taste, 
and his object may have been the beautifying of the town—if so, his hopes 
were altogether fallacious, for the ingenuity of the Freshford folk having 
been ever since exercised in battering and defacing the inscription and 
armorial bearings, and even in mutilating the very base and steps of 
the structure, it there stands at this day, as stnking a monument of 
Vandalism as ever outraged the feelings of a lover of the antique! I 
believe a single word or letter of the inscription cannot at present 
be found remaining; but about fifteen years smce, enough was legible 
to inform the passer-by, that it invoked his prayers for the repose of 
the souls of Lucas Shee, and his wife, the Hon, Ellen Butler. The 
portions of the inscription then decipherable, were as follows :— 


LUCE. SHEE, ARMIGERI. 
NOBILIS. UxoR. * * * 
* %* BUTLER. * * * 
MONUMENTUM. E * * * 
* 7, UTRIUSQUE. AN * 


%*  eRNUM. PRECA * 
* op * % & * 


*¥ *&+ © &€* & & & 


The family of O’Shee was of the old Milesian stock, but the first who 
made any conspicuous figure in Kilkenny, was Sir Richard Shee, Knight, 
who obtained from Bishop Thonery, in fee-farm, the property of Upper- 
Court, a manor belonging to the see of Ossory. Sir Richard died 
at his castle of Bonnetstown, August 10th, 1603, and laid an injunction, 
in his will, on his eldest son, Lucas, to appropriate a por- 
tion of his property in building and endowing the Alms House in 
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Rose Inn Street, Kilkenny, still known as “ Shee’s Hospital,” leaving his 
curse on any of his descendants who should ever attempt to alienate 
from the Institution, the provision set apart for its maintenance, which 
chiefly consisted of impropriate tithes. Lucas fully carmed out 
the charitable designs of his parent, erected the present house, and 
rocured certain ordinances from the Lord Deputy Chichester, and the 
nivy Council, A.D. 1608, laying down statutes and constitutions for 
the regulation of “the master, brethren, and sisters of the Hospital 
of Jesus Christ in Kilkenny ;” and he further distinguished himself as 
a benefactor to the inhabitants at large of the city, when being elected 
their Mayor in 1618, (an honor, by the way, for which he seems to have 
had but little relish, as he paid a fine of 200 marks to the corporate 
exchequer, for at first refusing to serve the office), he Dharonghly re- 
paired the pavement of the town, which had been wholly neglected 
from the time it was first laid down, as stated in Clynn’s Annals, in 
the year 1334. This gentleman married Ellen, daughter of Edmond, 
second Viscount Mountgarret, and sister to the celebrated Chief of 
the Confederates. He died 27th July, 1622, and was buried in Saint 
Mary’s Church, Kilkenny, but his widowed lady erected to his memory 
the present Cross of Freshford, which she placed on the road-side 
near the termination of that street of the village, still called from this 
circumstance, in Insh, Burn-na-Cnojre (Bunn-na-Croise), or “ the Foot 
of the Cross.” Beside the inscription alluded to, the structure was 
adorned with an escutcheon of the byShee arms, impaling those of the 
lordly house of Mountgarret, and some elaborate sculptures representing 
the emblems of the Passion. All these, however, as I have already 
stated, have vanished within the last twenty years, before the in- 
defatiyable scrapings and batterings of the Freshford Vandals. 

It may be of interest to state here that Robert, the eldest son of 
Lucas Shee and Lady Ellen Butler, was one of the chief movers of 
the eventful outbreak of 1641, and the conspiracy, which afterwards 
grew into a mighty confederation, was originally held and plotted in 
his town-house, still existing in Coal-market, and from this circum- 
stance generally, but erroneously, denominated “the Parliament House 
of Kilkenny.” The assemblies of the Council of Confederate Ca- 
tholics were held in the Castle of Kilkenny, as, no doubt, the ancient 
parliaments summoned to meet in that city also had been. Freshford, 
and other portions of Roberf Shee’s estates, were declared forfeited 
upon the success of Cromwell; and his son, Richard Shee, during the 
exile of Charles II., raised and carried an Irish regiment to Flanders, 
where, fighting in the Spanish service, it was nearly annihilated at the 
siewe of Arras; but its leader returned into Ireland, and left a 
son, Edmund Shee, of Cloran, who contrived to earn the curse of 
his ancestor, Sir Richard, by appropriating to his own private uses, 
the funds left for supporting the O’Shee Hospital, and which have 
never since been restored. I shall, howcver, have to allude to this 
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charitable institution again, when noticing the Way-side Crosses of the 
City of Kilkenny. 

At the road-side at Dajnz}on-Wop (Daingion-Mor ), or “the Great 
Fortress ;” but now called Danganmore, near the demesne of Castle- 
Morres, are two squared blocks of lime-stone, which are portions of the 
base of a Cross. One of them contains in its upper surface a square 
hole in which the shaft of the Cross, long since carried away and per- 
haps destroyed, formerly stood; and the other, which appears to have 
been the lower portion of the pedestal, exhibits an inscription in black 
letter, and which commences on one face of the square, and is carried 
over to another. The inscription, which I copied some years since, was 
as follows :— : 


 @rate pro annimabus Richard. Comerford et Yoaunnse Bt. Leger. 
Mich. obft 5 Meto. A. 1624.4 Yo. obit 3 Deto, 1622. 
Richard.—Comrf—Joanna, 
Catherina fennel! Me Keri fecit 29 April. Anno vomini 1636. 


This inscription has reference to a member of the family of Comerford, 
who were anciently of that importance in the County Kilkenny as to be 
styled Barons of Danganmore, though not of the rank of Peers. ‘These 
titular lords were of Kinglish descent. A younger son of the house of 
Comerford in Staffordshire, having attended King John to Ireland, as a 
member of that Prince’s suite, he married a niece of Hugo de Lacy, and 
settled here. His descendants fixed their residence in the Liberty of 
Kilkenny, under the patronage of the Butler family, and long continued 
to fill the place of confidential agents in the County, to the Earls of 
Ormonde. There were several branches of the family, all of respectabi- 
lity and consideration, and the Comerfords of Inchy-Holohan, of Ballybur, 
and of Callan, are frequently mentioned in old documents as amongst 
the principal gentry of Kilkenny previous to the advent of Cromwell ; 
but the Baron of Danganmore was always considered the head of the 
house. The personages in memory of whom the Way-side Cross under 
notice, was erected, were interred in the contiguous church of Cylt Rys 
(Cill Righ), or “ the Church of the King ;” but now called X1/ree, near 
Kells, andin ruins; and a handsome altar-tomb, richly ornamented with 
sculptured devices, there points out the place of their rest. The table 
of the tomb is adorned with a richly foliated and interlaced cross, and 
around the edge is the following inscription, in relief :— 


Hic Jacet bominus Micardbugs Comerford quondam be Danginmore, qui 
obtic [ ] €t. Domina Joanna St. Leger, 
uxor ejus, pia pospitalis et abmobum fn omnes misersicors matronsa, guse 
obiit 4 die Detob. 1622. 


From the circumstance of the date of Richard Comerford’s death 
being left uncut upon the tomb—a space being merely reserved for 
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supplying it subsequently—it would seem that this monument was put 
up at the decease of his lady, but in his own life-time—a common prac- 
tice at that period. 

I have long been engaged in an attempt to ascertain who the lady 
was, whose regard for the soul’s rest of the Baron and his wife, prompted 
her to erect the Way-side Cross of Danganmore; and the Rev. James 
Graves has within a few days past communicated to me the contents of 
a document which throws some important light on the subject. 
It appears from the Records in the Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny 
Castle, that Catherine Comerford, alias Ffennell, relict of Richard 
Comerford, petitioned his Grace the Duke of Ormonde, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, that—‘ whereas, after the death of her husband 
she was unexpectedly left in great arrears to his Grace, and nothing to 
pay them withal, her husband having supposed that all arrears were 

ischarged on his last account at Dublin, with his Grace’s Commis- 
sioners, upon delivering up the deeds of mortgages of Shortalstown, 
Danganmore, and Cluanmacshanboy,* £100 sterling taken in annuity 
from Mr. Peter Shee, £100 sterling paid to Mr. James Bryan of the 
City of Kilkenny, and £100 upon Cluanmacshanboy”’—she prayed that 
it might therefore please his Grace to “ commiserate the unableness and 
low condition of his oratrix and the acceptance of the deeds, &c., afore- 
said, and to discharge her from all arrears, and give her a lease of ye 
farme of Danganmore and Shortalstown for 21 years, for a considerable 
yearly rent, toward the better enabling and maintaining of his oratrix 
and the future subsistence of her children.” Unfortunately, there is no 
date to this document, nor are we informed of the order made by the 
Duke on the lady’s petition—this, however, we may safely conclude was 
favourable, as the descendants in the female line, and representatives of 
the old titular Barons of Danganmore (the heirs of the late Mr. John P. 
Ryan of King-street, Kilkenny), still hold the Danganmore property, 
under payment of a chiefry to the Marquis of Ormonde. The petition 
having been addressed to the Duke of Ormonde, as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland at the time, shows Catherine Ffennell living at so late a period 
m the seventeenth century, that she could not have been the second 
wife of the Richard Comerford to whose memory she erected the Cross, 
bat she was, it would seem, his daughter-in-law, being married to his 
son, also named Richard. 

The traditions of the peasantry of the locality assert the founder of 
the Cross of Danganmore to have been a celebrated lady whom they 
familiarly term “ Katty Comerford,” attributing to her such a masculine 
and termagant disposition, as ill accords with the humility and lowliness 
of her supplication to the Duke. A peasant who looked on with great 
interest whilst I was copying the inscription, declared to me that Katty 


© Cluanmacshanboy (in Irish, Cluajn mac Seasan Diyse), signifies the Plain 
belonging to the sons of John the Swarthy, or Yellow-skinned. 
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was “a tremendous wagrior,” and entered into comparisons between her 
martial prowess and tlie warlike deeds of Margaret of Kildare, the 
famous Countess of Ormonde, popularly known as Wajpspéao 
Deando (Mairgread Ghearotd), Margaret Gerald, or Fitzgerald. He 
also said that she was always known to have ruled her husband and his 
house with a rod of iron—a statement which, if correct, would account 
for her having put her own name on the Cross, as its founder, omitting all 
mention of her spouse, although it was dedicated to his parents, and he 
might naturally be coundered as the party chiefly interested in paying 
this tribute of filial piety and affection. 

Another tradition remaining amongst the people at Danganmore, 
is that the Cross was long ago taken away from the base and carefally 
buried deep in the earth in the adjoining field, in a spot which they 
point out, with the view of protecting it from the fanatical rage of 
Cromwell’s followers. It would be well worth while to test the truth of 
this tale by causing an examination to be made at the place referred to, 
for it is not long since the Cross of Finglass, in the County of Dublin, was 
disinterred by the rector of the parish, from a concealment in which it 
had lain for 200 years in the churchyard, the fact of its being there 
deposited having been only remembered in a tradition of the locality 
similar to that which lingers at Danganmore. I may also mention, that 
the person to whom the Cross at Danganmore is dedicated, is alluded to 
in several inquisitions post mortem, of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, where he is styled “ Richard Comerford, Fitz-Richard, of Dan- 
ganmore,” and he appears to have been nominated a trustee by Thomas, 
the tenth Earl of Ormonde, to some of the settlements of property made 
by that nobleman upon his heir, Sir Walter Butler. He was grand- 
father to the last chief of the great House of Desmond, his daughter hav- 
ing been married to John Fitzgerald, eldest brother to James the Sazan 
(Sugan_) Karl, and his constant companion in rebellion. By this mar- 
riage was left one son, Gerald, who served in the Spanish King’s 
and German Emperor's armies, and was always styled Count or Ear! of 
Desmond, till his death, which took place in 1632. 

In the square of Inistioge village, there is the base of an ancient 
Cross, set up rather recently, and placed in connection with some fantas- 
tical modern adjuncts, which give it a somewhat grotesque appearance. 
It is a portion of a Way-side Cross erected to one of the Fitzgerald 
family, ous were titular Barons of Brownsford and Cluan, as Comerford 
was of Danganmore. This stone, after the destruction of the Cross, lay 
neglected near the river side, and though the manner in which it has 
been modernly adapted to the purpose of an ornamental appendage to 
the market square, is etrencly incongruous, it is at least a fortunate 
circumstance that there was antiquarian taste enough left in the locality 
to cause any measure to be taken for its preservation. A portion of the 
shaft of the ancient Cross is converted into the support of a sun-dial in 
the garden of a gentleman residing in the village. On the east side of 
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the base is an escutcheon bearing these arms, ermine, a saltire bordured, 
a crescent for difference. ‘The tincture of the Fitzgeralds’ ealtire, was 
gules ; the bordure seems to have been peculiar to the Brownsford 
branch of the family, and its tincture I have yet to learn. The crescent 
isa mark of cadency, denoting a second son, but of what branch of the 
Desmond Geraldines it is difficult to determine. The north face of the 
stone exhibits a shield charged with the emblems of the Passion, and 
surmounted by a cock, crest-wise. The south side is blank; and on 
the west is the following inscription in Roman capitals :— 


ORATE. PRO. ANIMABUS. DOMINI. DAVID. GERALDIN. DICTI. BARON. 
DE. BROWNSFOORD. OBIIT. 14 APRILIS. AN. 1621. ET. JOANNE. MORRES. 
oBur. [ 


The Fitzgeralds of Brownsford were a branch of the great Geraldine 
family, descending from Maurice the first Knight of Kerry, known by 
the sobriquet of Wr Ryojpe Dub (dn Ridire Dudh ), the Black Knight. 
At what period they first settled in this locality I have not yet ascer- 
tained, but Miles itzgerald, alias Baron, who was raised to the Epis- 
copal Chair of Ossory in 1527, and who was the first of the Bishops of 
that Diocese who conformed to the Reformed doctrines, was one of this 
house, and was buried, as Ware states, in 1550, “‘ amongst his ances- 
tors,” at the monastery of Inistioge, of which he had been the Prior. 
The person to whom the Cross was erected, succeeded his grandfather, 
Edmund Fitzgerald, im the possession of the property, which was very 
considerable, in the year 1584. It appears by an Inquisition, Post 
Mortem (Temp. Jac. I., No. 55), that his wife, Joan Morres, was alive 
on the 17th September, 1622, and it was therefore she who erected the 
Cross, leaving a blank to be filled up, after her decease, as to the date 
of her death—a duty of which, however, her descendants were negligent. 
The eldest son of this gentleman and lady, Edmund Fitzgerald, is on 
the roll of representatives who sat in the Supreme Council of the Con- 
federate Catholics at Kilkenny ; and his son Edward, the famous Harper, 
so fondly remembered in all the traditions of the peasantry of the loca- 
lity, was returned to the Irish Parliament assembled by James II. after 
his abdication, as one of the representatives of the Borough of Inistioge. 
He was slain at the battle of Aughrim, to which he had led his tenantry 
and dependants equipped as a military company, to fight for the last 
monarch of the weak and ungrateful Stuart race. His property was 
forfeited for this act, and having been offered for sale by the crown, was 
purchased in the reign of Queen Anne, by Colonel Stephen Sweet, 
_ resent representative, in the fifth descent, is the Right Hon. 

. F. Tighe. 

The ih Way-side Cross to which I shall allude is one in some degree 
connected with the former. In the neighbourhood of the ruined reli- 
gious edifice of Ballyneal, near New Ross, which was the ancient parish 
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church of Dysartmoon, lying half obscured amidst rubbish near a cot- 
tage door, is a base of a Cross of black marble. This monument formerly 
stood on a graduated pedestal on the road-side, about 180 yards south of 
the nsing bank on which the church is situate. When or how it was 
removed thence I have been unable to ascertain ; but we are indebted to 
the Rev. Philip Moore, of Rosbercon, an able and zealous member of 
our Society, for causing it recently to be raised out of a mill-stream, from 
a depth of seven or eight feet, into which it was flung, covered over with 
other stones, and in danger of being lost for ever. From the arms 
carved upon one side of the stone, which are those of Frayne impaling 
Fitzgerald, and the initial letters at the base of the shield, R.F. and 
E.G., this cross evidently must be referred to Robert Frayne of Bally- 
reddy, who died in 1643, and his wife Eleanor, daughter of David Fitz- 
gerald, Baron of Brownsford. The inscription is so battered as to be 
totally ulegible, but the farmer near whose house the stone lies, and who 
appears to be a very intelligent man, declared that before the letters were 
thus defaced, the inscription was precisely similar to that on the family 
tomb of the Fraynes, in the adjoining old church of Ballyneal. There 
probably was some similitude, but that the inscriptions were in exactly 
the same words is very doubtful, for the first onl on the base of the 
Cross was evidently ‘‘ Orate.” The tomb in the old church is of black 
marble, and was one of those elaborately adorned mural monuments in 
fashion at the period. The following is the inscription, which is in in- 
cised Roman letters :— 


D. O. M. 

SACRUM. AMORIS. MORTISQUE. MONUMENTUM. QUOD. GENEROSO. 
DOMINO. D. ROBERT. FRAYNE. VIRO. VERE. PIO. MUNIFICO. HOS- 
PITALI. EX. ANTIQUA. EQUITUM. DE. FRAYNE. FAMILIA. ORIUNDO. 
DOMINO. DE. BALLYREDY. BALLYKNOCK. &C. MARITO. SUO. CHARIS- 
SIMO. SIBI. LIBERIS. AC. POSTERIS. POSUIT. ELIANORA. GERALDINA. 
BARONIS. BROWNSFOORD. FILIA. OBIIT. ILLE. DIE. ]7. mat. 1643. 

DEFUNCTIS. BENE. PRECATE. VIATOR. 


On a panel over the inscription is an escutcheon of arms precisely 
similar to those on the Cross, being the arms of Frayne and Fitzgerald 
impaled. The dexter side is, party per fess, in chief three bees ; in 
base a sword or dagger, pale-wise, point upwards. On the sinister side— 
ermine, on a saltire bordured, five annulets. The annulets are 
an addition which does not appear in the arms of this lady’s father, 
on the Cross of Inistioge. An emblazonment of the arms of Frayne, as 
executed in the office of the Ulster King of Arms, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, for the then head of the house, is preserved by 
a lady, now resident in Dublin, a descendant of the family. A label on 
the back of the board on which the arms are painted, states “He 
beareth, azure three bees, in chief, or; Secondly, Guls, a dagger propper, 
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pumel or, Crest, a Demmy Lyon rampant, or.” The bees are said to 
have been assumed in their arms by this family, as they claimed descent 
from Charlemagne, whose cognizance, it is alleged, they were ; but we do 
not find such a bearing adopted by them earlier than the latter end of 
the sixteenth, or beginning of the seventeenth century. The seal 
of Patrick Fitz-Fulco de la Freygne, Knight, appended to a document 
dated in the 3lst year of King Edward III., preserved in the Record 
Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, displays a shield thus charged—Jrmine, 
barry of four, a demy lion rampant, issuant ; and we find precisely 
the same arms’ given for the De Fraynes of Kilkenny, on the 
authority of an old document in the possession of the Earl of 
Totness, A.D. 1627 [Harleian MSS., plut. LVIII., fol. 211]. The 
escutcheon on the monument in Ballyneal church, is surrounded by the 
peculiar scroll-work of the period, most elaborately sculptured; and, like 
the shield on the Cross, at the dexter base are the letters R.F., and 
at the sinister .G. ) | 
The location of the De Fraynes in the County of Kilkenny, was very an- 
cient, and their name ranks foremost amongst our olden chivalry, taking 
only the second place to the Lord of the Palatinate, whose Seneschal or 
chief officer, ¢2e De Frayne usually was. This branch of the Fraynes ap- 
pears to have obtained its property near Rosbercon by the marriage re- 
corded by Clynn, the Annalist, to have taken place in the early part of the 
fourteenth century, between Geoffry de la Frayne, who was slain in a fight 
with the O’Mores, in 1333, and “Johanna Purcell, the heiress of 
Obargi’—that is Ibercon, the ancient name of the barony in which 
Ballyreddy and Ballyneal are situate. An old family pedigree, drawn 
up by John Drieenye, of Dublin, in 1714, for James Frayne, Esq., of 
Brownstown, grandson to the gentleman for whom the Cross was 
erected—and for a copy of which document I am indebted to the Rev. 
Mr. Moore—states, that at the death of Robert Frayne, in 1643, his 
lady caused his body “to be kept nine weeks before it was interred, at- 
tended daily by a multitude of Roman clergymen and others; and 
during that time she built in the beautiful church of Dysartmoon, in 
said County, being part of her estate, a handsome vault, which she 
erected for her and her descendants, and wherein the said Robert was 
the first interred.” This Robert Frayne left two sons, James and Tho- 
mas ; and the troubles consequent upon the civil wars of 1641 occurring 
during the period when the former occupied the dignity of representa- 
tive of his family, he endangered his property by enrolling himself 
against the crown, and subsequently against the parliament ; however, 
the same old pedigree asserts, that he saved his possessions for a time, 
having been “‘ courted by Oliver Cromwell as a husband for his nephew 
Colonel Asdell’s daughter, which match was agreed upon, with this 
condition, that the said James Frayne was to continue in peaceable pos- 
session of his entire estate.” But fortune, it appears, did not smile 
upon the bridal contract, for though, as the pedigree states, “ the nup- 
22 
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tial day was appointed—when the said James Frayne, Esq., was crossing 
the Ferry of Ross, in order to be married, one of his horses kicked s 
plank out of the cot, when he and all along with him were drowned, 
which stopped that alliance.” His brother, Thomas Frayne, succeeded 
him, and married Ellen, daughter of Edward Fornstal, of Carrickcloney, 
a near relative of the Duke of Ormonde, through whose influence Frayne, 
“ for his strict honour and great integrity, was employed in the office of 
High Sheriff of Kilkenny for three years successively, being a man much 
esteemed by the populace, who were then almost ungovernable.” 

Subsequently the Fraynes, for their attachment to the House of Stuart, 
forfeited their patrimony after the struggle of 1691; and they have 
since, after long clinging to the locality of their ancient honor, been en- 
tirely removed from the neighbourhood, leaving no monument of their 
olden respectability and importance, except the tomb and much ill-used 
and defaced Cross of Ballyneal, and many very strange and curious tra- 
ditions treasured up by the peasantry. 

“‘ Grace’s Cross,”’ situate near Bonnetstown, on the Tullaroan road, is 
a well-known landmark with road-contractors and surveyors ; but, 
only that the name is retained, it would be difficult now to arrive at any 
conclusion as to the object for which the shattered fragments of the base 
yet existing, were originally intended. Fortunately, however, in this 
case a record of the appearance of the monument thirty years ago, has 
come down to us. An engraving of the portion of the structure then 
in existence, with the inscription so far as at the time legible, is given 
in the Statistical Account of Tullaroan Parish, published in 1819, in the 
third volume of “ Mason’s Parochial Survey of Ireland.” The entire of 
the base was then in excellent preservation, and a fragment of the shaft 
of the Cross remained in its orginal position, the latter adorned with 
representations of angels, or winged figures, cut in bold relief; this 
shaft is now gone, and the base is broken in two or three pieces, but 
these fragments have been recently—by the care of some worthy super- 
intendant of the public works, carried on in the “ famine year” (1847), in 
cutting down a neighbouring hill—erected upon a foundation of masonry. 
This has been rather clumsily effected, but the wild to preserve what is 
lett of the monument, shown by this overseer, whoever he is, does him 
infinite credit. 

On the west side of the pedestal an escutcheon of arms—Gules, a lion 
rampant, per fess argent and or, for Grace; impaling, argent, on a 
chevron gules, five mullets or, between three pheons sable, for Archer— 
may still be made out, though the words “ Edward Grace—Cataris 
Archer,” which were inscribed under them, and legible in my memory, 
can now scarcely be deciphered. The following is the inscription on 
the south side, as given in the Statistical Account of Tullaroan, but not 
oue letter of which, I believe, now remains, so battered and defaced 


have they been :— 


cheifl. is. veath. remember. and. think. upon. this. cross. wher. 
thou. post. see. and. prap. for. rbem. chat. build. this. cros. 
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On the east side were these words, following some others which had 
been defaced :— 


12. of. au. * * * 41619. * * © catarin. archer. als. © * * 
Deceased. the. * * * *® that. build. this. cros. 

The only words decipherable on the north side, even in 1819, were 
‘sar * * * * monumentum.’ The tradition of the locality is 
that the Cross was erected to the memory of Edward Grace, a member 
of the Baron of Courtstown’s family, descended of the famous Raymond 
le Gros. This young man, it is said, was killed by a fall from his horse, 
two days after his marriage with Catherine Archer, a member of a re- 
spectable mercantile family of Kilkenny. ‘The lady thus prematurely 
widowed, it is further stated, built this monument—some assert, to 
mark the site of the fatal accident which it was intended to commemo- 
rate ; whilst others allege it was there placed to indicate the distance to 
which the funeral train extended, the rear of the procession having 
stood on this spot whilst those m advance were committing the corpse 
to the earth in the family burial-place, St. Canice’s Cathedral. 

The five monuments which I have here described are the only ones of 
which I am aware as at present existing in the County of Kilkenny, that 
can positively be classed under the head of “‘ Way-side Crosses.” There 
are other Crosses, however, remaining in the County, upon the character 
of which it is not easy to decide. The fragments of two standing in the vil- 
lage of Tullaroan rather appear to have been originally put up as sepul- 
chral monuments. The late Mr. Tighe, in his admirable Survey of the 
County of Kilkenny, states that a black marble base of a Cross, which 
stood in the main street of Thomastown, and which bore an inscription 
and escutcheons of arms, was barbarously destroyed in the year 1800. 
This may have been a Market Cross, but I fear all memory of the nature 
of the inscription, which alone could decide the question, is lost. There 
were also Crosses in Callan and Gowran—a portion of the base of the 
latter, but without any devices or inscriptions, yet remains—but these 
were probably Market, and not Way-side Crosses. 

In the City of Kilkenny there were anciently many Crosses, as the 
names of places set out im old records, “ Croker’s Cross,” “St. Leger’s 
Cross,” ‘ Scaldcrow’s Cross,” &c., sufficiently indicate. At present, 
however, there are only remains of four existing. The first of these to 
which I shall call attention, brings me back again to the O’Shee family. 
In the Hospital, or Poor-House, founded by Sir Richard Shee, in Rose 
Inn Street, there is preserved a square stone, which was originally the 
base of a monumental Cross, but which has been modernly converted 
into a stoop for holding holy water, by sinking a hollow or basin in the 
centre, or rather by enlarging the cavity made previously to receive the 
shaft of the cross. On one of the four sides of this stone is a shield 
containing the arms of O’Shee—being fArce swords in fess, the centre 
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sword pointing to the dexter side; impaling those of Fagan—bemg 
ermine, a chevron, in chief three covered cups. 
On the three other sides is the following curious inscription :— 


Christs. picture. whom. Depicted. Dost. see. this. monu- 
pumblie. tworshipp. was. ffor. what. ment. of. pteti. dame. 
thow. which. bp. the. ebis. picture. sSois. margaret. fagan. 
same. Doest. pass. p. ps. @ov.itself. noe. Gov. arected. for. her. busd 
picture. worspipp. can. be. this. bewe. bn. ande. Sir. Richarde. 
not. but. Him. for. with. rbp. parte * * * Ghee. Rnigbte. dece 

aged. prap. for. pim. 


This appears to have allusion to the emblem of the crucifixion, by 
which the base was originally surmounted, but which has long been 
removed and lost. It was a frequent custom to have the effigy of the 
Saviour sculptured on such monuments, as if nailed to the cross. The 
beginning of the inscription was evidently intended to be in rhyme and 
metre, and it would all read thus, as far as it can be deciphered :— 


Christ’s picture Humblie worsbipp thot, 
Wipich bp the same doest pass. 
We ptcture worshipp not, but him 
Stor whom depicted was. 
Sor what this picture shois ps Goo— 
Jtself noe God can be. 
his vewe bn with thp parte 
* * * Dost see. 
his monument of pfeti Dame Wargaret fragan arected for her hus- 
bande, Str Micharde Shee, KMuighbte, deceased. JHrap for him. 


From the application made through this inscription to the passers- 
by, it is evident that the Cross originally stood on the way-side, probably 
near the portion of the edifice facing towards St. Mary’s church-yard, 
through which the thoroughfare now regularly walled off, and known as 
Mary’s Lane, always existed—though not anciently thus severed from 
the cemetery, the back of the O’Shee Hospital being actually 1» the 
church-yard when it was founded. Margaret Fagan was the second 
wife of Sir Richard Shee; but on the achievements of arms, elaborately 
carved and ostentatiously gilded, on either front of the Hospital, the 
Fagan arins do not appear, and in the accompanying inscriptions allu- 
sion is only made to the Knight’s first wife, Margaret Sherlock. As 
the Hospital was built, in accordance with the directions of Sir Richard’s 
will, by his eldest son, Lucas Shee, it may be fairly concluded that that 
personage was the offspring of the first marriage, and that he only 
thought it necessary to inelade his own mother in the honour of being 
connected with this charitable foundation, to the exclusion of his step- 
mother’s pretensions, The latter ladv, however, probably felt this 
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indignity, and put up the Cross, the base of which is now under consider- 
ation, in order to assert her claim to be remembered in connexion with 
the Institution. If the feelings of Sir Richard Shee himself were con- 
sulted in the matter, it is not probable that he would have denied his 
second wife participation in the dignity allowed his first help-mate, as the 
following passage from his will sufficiently shows, perhaps, that there was 
no unkindly feeling between them :-— 

“I bequeath my soul to God, and my bodye to be buried in my said 
ffather’s buriall, in my Parish Church of our Ladye, in Kilkennye. Ex- 
ecutors of this my last will and testament, I doe make, constitute and 
appoynte, my sonnes, Lucas Shee, Marcus Shee, and John Shee ; whom 
I doe appoynte to buylde a decent monument, of the vallue of 100 marks 
sterling over my said buriall. Anda chaplen to be kept, &c., as for- 
merly I advysed ; wishing if shee (his second wife, Margaret Fagan) 
shall soe allow thereof, that shee and I might be buried together in the 
new monument, soe to be buylded; and my late deare wyfe, Margaret 

' Sherlocke’s bodye to be brought from the other monument thither with 
us.”” 

The tomb was built accordingly for Sir Richard, and is still in exis- 
tence, in St. Mary’s church-yard, bearing its proper inscription and 
blazoning of arms. It may not be beside the subject here to mention, 
that the original arms of the O’Shee family were simply, per bend, in- 
dented, or and azure, two fleurs-de-lis counterchanged. Wowever, on 
the 7th August, 1582, Sir Richard Shee obtained a patent under the 
hand and seal of Robert Cook, Clareucieux King at Arms, entitling him 
and his descendants to bear eight coats quarterly—first and fifth, per 
bend indented, or and azure, two fleurs-de-lis counterchanged ; second, 
gules, three swords fess-wise, the middlemost pointing to the dexter side, 
all proper; third, sable, three pheons, argent ; fourth, three swords, 
two in saltire, pointing downwards, the third in pale pointing upwards, 
all proper ; sixth, argent, three bars gules, over all a bend sable ; seventh, 
per pale indented, or and gules ; eighth and last, argent, a chevron be- 
tween three pheons sable. The eight coats thus set out, and surmounted 
by the crest, on a helmet, a swan rising proper, appear sculptured on 
the front of the Hospital, in Rose Inn Street. On the back of the edi- 
fice, originally in the church-yard, but now in Mary’s Lane, there is 
another escutcheon, whereon he O’Shee achievement is reduced to six 
coats, but the arms of-Sherlock—viz., per pale argent and azure, two 
fleurs-de-lis counterchanged—are impaled. 

In the church-yard of St. Patrick’s, through which there always was, 
as at present, a right of passage and general thoroughfare, like that 
anciently existing in the cemetery of St. Mary’s, already referred to, the 
base of another Way-side Cross stands in its original position, and is well 
preserved. On the east side of this stone is an escutcheon of arms, a 
saltier between four boars’ heads, couped, impaling, ermine, four annu- 
lets pale-wise, on the dexter side of the field ; the crest, on a helmet, a 
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hand erect, holding a sword. At the dexter base of the shield are the 
initials E. P., and at the sinister base M. C. On the north side of the 
stone this inscription appears in raised Roman characters :— 


OraTE PRO ANIA NOBILIMI D.D. EDMUNDI PURCELLI QUI OBIIT. 16 
AvG. a.p. 1625. 


The name of “ Pershale” appears on the roll of Battle Abbey, as amongst 
the Norman adventurers who came over with William the Conqueror. 
They settled in Oxfordshire, and amongst the notable manors of that 
County, Camden mentions ‘ Heyford-Purcell, so named of the Purcells, 
or de Porcellis, ancient gentlemen, the old owners.” ‘The first of the 
name who came to Ireland was the Knight who was Lieutenant of 
Strongbow’s army, according to Hanmer, and was slain by the people 
of Waterford. In the thirteenth century, Sir Hugh Purcell married 
Beatrix, daughter of Theobald, first Butler of Ireland, and he is a sub- 
scribing witness to the Lord Theobald’s charter to his Burgesses of 
Gowran. He also sat in the Insh Parliament held by John Wogan, 
Lord Justice, preparatory to leading an army to assist the King in his 
Scottish war. Thus connected with the Butler family by the marriage 
referred to, we find the Purcells more modernly holding large property 
under the Earls of Ormonde. The Baron of Loughmoe, County of 
Tipperary—from whom the present Assistant Barrister of Kilkenny, 
Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman, Esq., is descended in the female line—was 
the head of the house; but there were no fewer than five respectable 
branches of the family located in the County of Kilkenny, viz., the 
Purcells of Ballyfoil, of Foulksrath, of Lismain, of Ballymartin, and 
of Clone, near Rathbeagh. The gentleman for whom the Cross was 
erected in St. Patrick’s cemetery, was Edward Purcell, of Ballyfoil,’the 
ruins of whose castle still form a remarkable feature in one of the ro- 
mantic glens of that name, which are so poetically described by Banim, 
in his novel of “Crohore of the Bill-hook.”’ From Inquisitions pos¢ 
mortem, taken in the October after his demise, it appears that he was 
the son of Philip Purcell of Ballyfoil, and Elizabeth Cantwell, adias 
Tobin ; and he was married to Margaret Cantwell, who survived him, 
and was, probably, the erector of the Cross. They left a son Philip, 
who was aged eighteen at his father’s death, and subsequently wedded 
a daughter of Richard, third Viscount Mountgarret, the celebrated leader 
of the Confederate Catholics. Philip Purcell was also a member of the 
General Assembly, and was roniackable for the prudence of his sugges- 
tions, and the humanity of his conduct towards the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Kilkenny. Amongst the depositions of the loyalists of the period, 
preserved inthe Library of Trinity College, Dublin, honourable mention is 
madeofthis gentleman. William Parkinson, of Castlecomer, deposed that— 

“ So high was the insolence of these rebels grown, that the deponent 
had read a petition from one Richard Archdecne, Captain of the Inshtown 
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of Kilkenny, and the Aldermen of the City, directed to the Lord Mount- 
garret and his Council, desiring (among other things) that Philip 
Purcell of Ballyfoile, Esy., his Lordship’s son-in-law, might be punished 
for relieving the Protestants. Also the titular Bishop of Cashel, Tirlogh 
Oge O’Neile, brother to the Arch-Rebel, Sir Phelim, and the Popish 
citizens of Kilkenny, petitioned the rest of the Council of Kilkenny, that 
all the English Protestants there should be put to death; whereunto 
Richard Lawless [ancestor to Lord Cloncurry], in excuse, answered that 
they were all robbed before, and he saw no cause that they should lose 
their lives. And at divers other times when it was pressed that the Eng- 
lish should be put to death, the Lord Mountgarret, with his son Edmund, 
and his son-in-law, Purcell, by their strength, means, and persuasions, 
prevented it.” 

But, upright and humane as was the conduct of Purcell during those 
eventful troubles, it did not save his property from confiscation. His 
son and successor, Edward, was adjudged “nocent” by the Court of 
Claims, and his paternal estate, then valued at between £400 and £500 
a year, but now worth as many thousands, was awarded as a prey to 
the Cromwellian soldiery. 1t fell to the lot of Tobias Cramer, ances- 
tor of Sir Josiah Cramer Coghill, Bart., the present proprietor. Ed- 
ward Purcell did not tamely submit to this cruel edict ; but his resist- 
ance was vain and impotent. After he was dispossessed, he went with 
a party of men, armed with swords and pistols, to besiege and re-take 
the castle of Ballyfoil. He succeeded in breaking open the door, 
but was ultimately defeated, and placed in danger of suffering from the 
law ; which at last he outraged so much, by intercepting Mr. Balthazer 
Cramer, son of Tobias, on the high road near the castle, and wounding 
him—he would have put a period to his existence but for a seasonable 
arrival of the family from the castle to his rescue—that Purcell was 
forced to fly the country and accept an office of small rank in the gens. 
de-armes in France, purchased for him by the Duke of Ormonde, who 
was his distant relative. [Vzde Carte’s Life of Ormonde]. 

The various branches of the Purcell family bore different coats of 
arms, though all blazoned the boar, or boars’ heads,  iekanee! in allusion 
to the original name, de Porcellis. The coat of the Baron of Loughmoe 
exhibited—or, a@ chevron compone, argent and sable, between three 
boars’ heads, fess-wise, sable ; motto “ Turris fortis mihi Deus.’ The 
escutcheon of Robert Purcell of Foulksrath (cir. A.D. 1580), sculptured 
on a tomb in the old church of Coolcraheen, gives us a plain chevron— 
the tincture is not supplied—Jetween three boars’ heads, couped; three 
mullets are placed above the chevron, probably for difference ; crest, on @ 
helmet, a boar ; motto, “ Spes mea in Deo est.” Another of the Kal- 
kenny families bore, argent, three bars wavy gules ; over all, on a bend 
argent, three boars’ heads erased, azure ; crest, issuing out of a ducal 
coronet, a wolf’s head, erased. Again, another branch merely blazoned, 
gules, three boars’ heads argent, couped. The coat which comes nearest 
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to that sculptured on the Way-side Cross at St. Patrick’s, is that of the 
Purcells of Ballymartin—for I have no where seen the arms of the Bal- 
lyfoil family blazoned, except on this stone, which does not supply the 
tinctures—viz., argent, a saltire gules, between four boars’ heads couped, 
sable, langed gules; crest, an arm armed, bent at the elbow, holding 
a sword, thereon a boar’s head erased. In cutting the crest upon the 
Cross, the sculptor, from want of sufficient room, was evidently compelled 
to shorten the arm, and omit the boar’s head on the point of the sword 
—indeed the sword itself was necessanly somewhat shortened. The 
Cantwells of Kilkenny—a family of much consideration formerly—bore, 
gules, four annulets or, a canton ermine. However, the sculptor who 
attempted to impale this coat with that of Purcell, on the Cross, being 
evidently ignorant of heraldry, omitted the canton, placing the ermine 
spots belonging to it so as to make the field appear to be of that fur, 
and arranging the annulets rather incongruously. The earliest and most 
interesting blazoning of the Cantwell arms to be seen in Kilkenny 
County, is upon the shield borne by the magnificent cross-legged effigy 
of a Knight in chain-mail, and wearing a surcoat, in the old church of 
Kilfane. The arms are also similarly sculptured on a tomb of the six- 
teenth century, in the Cathedral of St. Canice, and on monuments of 
the Tipperary Cantwells, in Kilcooly Abbey. 

There are remains of two other Way-side Crosses in the City of 
Kilkenny, which I have, as yet, found it impossible to trace to their 
erectors. The Butts’ Cross is one of these, and the base of another 
similar monument lies near Green’s-bridge, at the bottom of Brogue- 
maker’s Hill, being used as a door-seat at a house there. There are 
faint traces of armorial bearings and inscriptions on both of these, suffi- 
ciently obvious to tell the character of the monuments, but so battered 
away as to be altogether undecipherable ; and, unfortunately, tradition is 
silent with regard to them. The notion of Dr. Ledwich, that the first 
mentioned monument was placed to mark the site of the bow-butts used 
by the archers in other days, is quite untenable. The locality was, no 
doubt, termed ‘The Butts” in consequence of its being the field in 
which archery was practiced by the old inhabitants of Kilkenny ; but 
the Cross was evidently a private family memorial, and was erected at 3 
period subsequent to the general disuse of the bow as a weapon of war- 
fare. | 

In conclusion, I will only remark, it is much to be regretted that all 
these interesting monuments, which, if preserved, would ted to throw 
so much light on ancient manners, customs, and family history, have 
been abused with such Vandal spirit. In no single instance, within the 
County or City of Kilkenny, has the cross even partially remained to 
the present day, and in most cases, even the more solid base has been 
subjected to a systematic abuse and violence, which is strangely contrasted 
with the veneration that the Irish peasantry might naturally be expected 
to be imbued with towards those relics which mark the ancient domi- 
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nance of the religion they generally profess. There are several splendid 
Sepulchral Crosses, of great antiquity and in good preservation, existing 
in the cemeteries attached to various old churches and abbeys through 
the district ; but they are monuments of a distinct class, and will require 
a chapter specially devoted to their description and illustration. 


ATHCARNE WAY-SIDE CROSS. 
BY RICHARD HITCHCOCK, ESQ. 


[Read at the Meeting of September 4th.| | 


When I visited the County of Meath, in June last year, for the 
purpose of examining a supposed Ogham inscription, said to “ stand in 
the centre of three roads, four miles beyond Curragha,” I met with a 
Way-side Cross, of which I do not recollect having seen any description. 
It is probably one of those alluded to in the notice of Athcarne Castle, 
in that en publication, the Dudlin Penny Journal, Vol. I., p. 
218; but I cannot find it afterwards described.: See also, Lewis's 
Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, article ‘Duleek.’* As Mr. Prim 
may wish to know something about this monument, I shall here insert 
the note which I took on the occasion :— 

When the people heard that I felt so anxious to see stones with old 
letters or figures on them, they directed me to a stone near one of the 
gates of Annesbrook demesne, about two miles farther on, and little 
more than one mile south of the town of Duleck, where they said was a 
stone with a cross, and letters which “no man ever read,” though 
many had tried. When the cross had been mentioned, I felt the more 
desirous to see this stone, and thought it possible I might be recom- 
pensed for my pg | aba in the Ogham inscription, by a walk to 
it. But here also I was disappointed. The stone is merely a monument 
erected by a lady named Dowdall, in the year 1600, having, however, a 
cross and other sculpturing near the top. Below this, are the family 
arms, impaled, and over each half, the letters W.B., and J. D. 
The inscription, in the raised capitals of the time, runs down the front 


* Dr. Wilde, in his highly interesting work on the Boyne and Blackwater, 
second edition, notices other Way-side Crosses in the County of Meath, viz., 
Nevinstown, pp. 157-8; Baronstown, p. 170; and Duleek, pp. 277-8. The 
two latter were erected by ladies named Janet Dowdall, one of whom was wife 
to Oliver Plunket, the other to William Bathe—the latter being, apparently, 
the aa named in the Athcarne inscription printed on the other side: The 
castle of Athcarne was built in the year 1590 by this gentleman and lady, as 
appears by an inscription still existing there. 
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and back of the pillar, commencing immediately under the arms, and is 
as follows :-— 


On the front: On the back : 
THIS . CROSS. HAILE . MA 
WAS . BVILD RIE .FVLUL. 
ED.BI.JENNE OF. GRACE. 
T.DOWDALL. OVRE.LORED 
LATE.WIF Is. WITH .T 
E.VNTO. WI HE . HAILE 
LLIAM . BAT SWETE. VI 
HE. OP.ATH RGIN . THE. 
CARNE. IVS BLESSED. M 
TICE. FOR. H OTHER. OF. 
IM . AND. F GOD.THE.V 
OR. HER.SE . ERY.EXCELL 
LF .IN.THE ENT . QVEN 
YEARE .OF _ B.OF.HEAY. 
OVRE.LOR EN.PRAYE. 
DE.GOpD. 16 FOR.VS POO 
00.wi1cdH. RE . SOVLES 
IVSTICE.D AMEN.IHS. 


ECEACED.T 
HE.XXV.OF. 
OCTOBER. 
1599. AND. 
BVRIED.IN. 
THE.CHVR 
Cll . OF . DVL 
EEKE.WH 
OSE . SOVLE 
S.I1I.PRAYE. 
GOD . TAKE. 
TO.HIS.MER. 
CIE . AMEN. 
IHS. 


I was supposed to be preparing for being a clergyman, when I read 
this inscription for some men, who purposely delayed their journey to 
hear it. One asked, was it English! 1 really ehere that some 
tourists through Ireland make such objects as this inscription, mach 
more unintelligible to the peasantry than they otherwise might have been. 
It is plain, that some person, whom they thought they could depend 
upon, must have told the Meath people, that the inscription was Hebrew, 
Latin, &c. Would it not much more indicate the noble mind, if the 
peasantry were made sensible of the value of such monuments, by ex- 
plaining to them what they are—and would it not also be doing much 
towards their better preservation? I believe, however, thatit is not the 
peasantry who injure or destroy all the interesting remains that are 
yearly obliterated in Ireland. Persons who ought to know better have 
a large share in the barbarous work. | 
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THE BAY AND TOWN OF BANNOW. 
NO. L ) 
BY THE REV. JAMES GRAVES. 
[Read at the Meeting of September 4th. | 


Nothing has tended so much to throw discredit on the study of Irish 
antiquities and history, as the exaggerated tone assumed by Inish anti- 
quaries and historians of a certain class; and as this mischievous spirit 
of exaggeration has spread its baneful influence into almost every branch 
of Irish antiquities, so there are few localities of historic interest which 
have not in hke manner suffered from it. For example, Bannow on 
the coast of Wexford, the site of an extinct municipality once of con- 
siderable importance, and possessing, besides, a lasting interest to the 
student of Irish history as that spot of Irish ground where the English 
invader first set foot, has, by writers of the class to which J have alluded, 
been dignified with the sounding title of “the Insh Herculanium.” 
Their imaginative minds have pictured to themselves, and described to 
others, a populous town with its houses, public buildings, nay, its very 
inhabitants, buried beneath the irresistible advance of the drifting sands 
of the ocean. Such a course of proceeding can alone have the effect of 
producing disappointment when the naked truth is discovered ; and the 
Inquiring mind often turns away io disgust from a study where no firm 
footing can apparently be obtained, and everything seems as unstable 
as the shifting sands of the Bannow catastrophe. Such were the 
thoughts which forcibly obtruded themselves during a recent visit to 
Bannow and its vicinity ; and in the observations—the result of per- 
sonal examination—which I now venture to submit to the Society, I 
trust there will, at all events, be found little of that exaggerating pro- 
pensity, which seems to be the besetting sin of the class of writers to 
which I have alluded. 

A glance at the map of Ireland will show that the estuary of Bannow 
deeply indents the coast of the barony of Bargy, some twenty-four miles 
south of the town of Wexford. When the tide has flowed to its full 
height, the eye of a spectator from the most elevated point of Bannow 
Island, rests on what appears to be a noble and well sheltered harbour 
of refuge, placed exactly where most required, namely, at the bottom of 
that dangerous bay embraced by the Saltees and the point of Hook 
promontory. But this promise of a harbour of refuge is most delusive, 
as the wreck of many a noble vessel yearly testifies. When the tide 
has ebbed, the spectator beholds but a few winding shallow channels, 
and a small expanse of deep water adjoining Bannow Island, surrounded 
on every side by thousands of acres of sand and sludge ; whilst a highly 
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dangerous bar, locally termed “ the Bull,” on which a fearful sea breaks 
in rough weather, renders access difficult even to the scanty anchorage 
existing within the shelter of the island. 

An examination of.the locality clearly proves, however, that such a 
state of things cannot always have existed. Indeed, there are pretty 
clear indications of two great changes having taken place here. The 
first of these may either be conned te by the sinking of thé land or 
the rising of the sea-level. Indications of this fact, however startling 
the proposition may seem, abound along the east coast of Ireland. At 
. Tramore Bay, beneath the strand, lies a deep stratum of peat, embracing 
the roots of trees in their natural position—and the tradition of the 
locality is, that at some remote | the sea made a further irruption into 
the “ Back Strand.” At Duncannon strand, on the coast of Wexford, 
the same phenomena are apparent. A similar observation holds good 
also of the strand of Fethard. Whether caused by the sinking of the 
land, therefore, or the rising of the sea, it doés not appear to me as 
assuming too much to suppose that a safe and noble harbour was in 
remote ages formed at Bannow; defended at its mouth from south- 
westerly winds (the only point to which it lay exposed) by what was 
then, not only in name but in reality, an island of considerable size, 
still known as “the Island of Bannow,” although now scarcely ever 
insulated even by the highest tides. 

The second change I have already glanced at ; namely, the gradual 
accumulation of sand and gravel, deposited by wind and tide within the 
harbour, whereby it has become, in effect, obliterated, or at least ren- 
dered totally useless in a commercial point of view. The natural causes 
of this accumulation, whether arising from marine currents, or the set 
of the tidal wave, or both combined, had no doubt been at work for 
centuries before the period of authentic written history. But we are 
not required to refer to so distant a period for the silting up of Bannow 
Bay. The east coast of England, as well as the eastern sea-board of 
Treland, afford many examples in point. The Isle of ‘Thanet in Kent, 
now, hke Bannow Island, a portion of the main land, was within the 
historic period separated therefrom by a deep and navigable arm of the 
sea. In the year 360, Lupicinus, a Roman commander, sailed through 
this channel], as the most direct and safest way from Boulogne to the 
mouth of the Thames. A.D. 600, or thereabouts, St. Augastine 
entered it, and landing near Sarre, proceeded to Canterbury: and four 
hundred and fifty years after, in 1052, Harold’s fleet, having plundered 
the east coast of Kent, passed through these inland waters, which Bede 
describes, as being, in his time, about three furlongs broad. This 
channel, called the Wantsum, continued navigable for ships of consi- 
derable burden in the reign of Henry VIII.; and yet, at the present 
day, a pedestrian may leave the island at Sarre, or any, point thereabout, 
without perceiving where the island ag or ends. Similar causes 
have obliterated nearly all the Cinque Ports, whose “ Barons” were 
bound to furnish the Roval Navy of our Edwards aid Henries, 
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It cannot then be assuming too much to suppose, that, at the period 
of the Anglo-Norman invasion in the reign of Henry I1., Bannow Bay 
was counted a safe harbour, and known as such, amongst the mariners 
of the opposite English coast. Here the five Welch vessels, which 
carried the little army of Robert Fitz-Stephen, Myler Fitz-Henry, Milo 
Fitz-David, Harvey de Montmaurice, and Maurice de Prendergast, the 
avant couriers of Strongbow, cast anchor in May, A.D. 1169.—The 
story of their landing at Bag-an-bun, and there entrenching themselves, 
seems to be a mere myth without the slightest foundation. Ghraldus 
Cambrensis calls the place of their landing Jnsula Banuensis, and leads 
his readers clearly to understand that the position was by no means 
strong, although the insular form of the place gave it a certain degree 
of security :—“Cum igitur in Insula Banuensi subductis se navibus 
recepissent, nunciis ad Dermicium missis, nonnulli ex partibus maritimis 
confluxerunt.” Ezpugn. Hib.c. 3, pp. 761, 762. The Norman-French 
thymer agrees with Giraldus Cambrensis in his account of the landing 
of the expedition—calling the place of disembarkation la Banne. His 
account is as follows :— ; 


‘* A la Banne arivérent 
Od tant de gent cum erent. 
Quant il furent arivez, 
E erent tuz issuz de nefs, 
Lur gent firent herbeger 
Sur la rive de la mer.” 


At the Banne arrived they 

With all their followers as they were. 
When they had brought-to, 

And had all disembarked, 

They caused their men to lodge 
Hard by the sea-shore. 


The chronicler proceeds to state that a messenger was despatched to 
Dermod Mac Murrough to inform him of the advent of his Norman 
allies. The king arrived at their d:vouac next morning. He was over- 
joyed to see them, and gave them a most courteous reception. They 
remained at Bannow that night :— 


‘“‘Icele nuit demorérent 
Sur la rive 0 il erent; 
Més li reis lendemain 
Vers Weiseford trestut 4 plein 
Ala tant tost, sanz mentir, 
Pur la vile asaillir.” 


That night they tarried 
By the shore as they were: 
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But the King, on the morrow, 

Marched directly to Wexford, 

Accompanied by all— 

Of a verity, to assault the town. 


Michel’s Conquest of Ireland, pp. 23, 24. 


The invaders, then, had no time or need to surround themsélves with 
the elaborate fosses and ramparts which still exist on Bag-an-bun pout, 
and which should be referred, I have no doubt, to the primeval inhabi- 
tants of the country, as many entrenchments of a similar nature may be 
traced along the coasts of Wexford and Waterford. Thus we have 
heard the testimony of the two earliest historians of the Conquest of 
Ireland; the former of whom may be said to represent the Norman 
party, whilst the latter expressly says that he was furnished with the 
facts by the interpreter of King Dermod :— 


“‘ Par soen demeine latinier 
Que moi conta de lui | 'estorie, 
Dunt faz ici la mémorie. 
Morice Regan iert celui, 
Buche a buche parla 4 lui 
Ki cest jest endita, 
L’estorie de lui me mostra. 
Icil Morice iert latinier, 
Al rei Dermot, ke mult l’out cher.” 


By his own interpreter, 7 
Who related to me the history of him, 
Of which I here make memorial. 
Maurice Regan was he, 
I,who indited this history 
Spoke mouth to mouth with him, 
Who showed me the history of him. 
This Maurice was interpreter 
To King Dermod, who loved him much. 
. Ib., p. 1. 


All subsequent English historians have merely repeated, more or less 
correctly, the statements of Giraldus Cambrensis and the Norman 
rhymer. And our “Irish Livy,” as honest though often credulous 
Geoffry Keating has, not undeservedly, been termed, seems to have based 
his account of the landing of Fitz-Stephen at Bag-an-bun on the 
distich given by Hanmer, who, writing about the end of the 16th or 
commencement of the 17th century, states that the Normans landed at 
“the Bann,” and remarks that “ hereupon the rime runneth :-— 


‘ At the creeke of Bagganbun 
Ireland was lost and wonne.’ ’ 


It must be confessed that the sequence is not very apparent. Keat- 
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ing’s statement is as follows, extracted from a beautiful copy of his History — 
of Ireland, by Ferfeasa O’Duibhgheanainn, A.D. 1646, and preserved 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin (H. 5. 22, fol. 180, 6) :-— 


“Dala Roybend myc Scyobna cayyic do Comall an Zeallad cuz do 
Wac Wunchasa, azar ap é ljon pluays caynic lerp 4 n-Sipynn cnyjoca 
[Ryoinely azar pearca Scuyben, azar cpt] céd tposzteac, azar ar 6 
Alt jan sabadan cip 1 5-Cuan an Bhaynb 4 n-jomal Conoae Loca 
Dapman, pan aye pé payscen Beaz-an-Buyn. UWyar £4 bh-é sojp an 
Tyseapna ayn cay poyn, 1170, azar an peaccrad blyadba1n d0 Flajtjor 
Ruaydpj Uj Concobayp.” 


As regards Robert Fitz-Stephen, he came to fulfil bis engagements to 
Mac Murrough, and the number of troops that came with him to Ire- 
land were 30 knights, 60 esquires, and 300 footmen; and they landed 
in the harbour of the Bands, on the coast of the County of Wex- 
ford, at a place called Beag-an-Bun. The year of the Lord at that 
time was 1170, and the seventh of Roderick O’Connor’s reign. 


Both the Annals of the Four Masters, and of Innisfallen, agree in 
assigning the above date to the entry of the English into Ireland ; but 
they do not state particulars. Dr. O’Conor, in a note appended to 
the passage in the Annals of Innisfallen, assumes 1169 as the true date. 
er. Hib. Scriptores, Tom. IT., p. 114. 

On the whole, then, it would appear that Giraldus Cambrensis and the 
Norman writer of the Conquest of Ireland afford the only genuine 
account we possess of the landing of Fitz-Stephen ; and I have shewn 
that their account can refer solely to Bannow. The passage from 
Keating is curious, as affording the etymology of its name. Cuan-an- 
Bajnb (Cuan-an-Bhainbh ), means the Bay of Banbhk. Bands isaname 
proper, as I am informed by Dr. O’Donovan, to one of the ancient Firbol- 
gian chieftains of Ireland, and probably brother to S/ainge, from whom 
the river Slaney takes its name. Literally, Baxdh means a Sucking Pig. 

Another proof that the bay of Bannow was a tolerably safe and com- 
modious harbour within the times of authentic history, may be drawn 
from the existence of important and flourishing towns which once 
adorned its shores. I allude to the towns of Clonmines and Bannow, 
now utterly extinct. Clonmines was situate nearly at the most inland 
extremity of the bay, where a gabbard can now barely float at high 
water. Several ruined castles, and a very fine monastic remain mark 
ils site. Ofits history, little has come down to us, in consequence of its 
having received its incorporation, not from the King, but from the 
Lords of the Liberty of Wexford; but its ruins prove it to have been of 
considerable importance, both in a civil and ecclesiastical point of view. 
Up to the period of the Union its Burgesses (nominal of late years) 
returned two members to the Irish Parliament. 

The town of Bannow was situate on the eastern head-land of the bay. 
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A ruined church of considerable size, and some few traces of masonry 
protruding from the drifting sands which cover part of its site, are all 
that remain to mark its situation. The destructive hand of man seems, 
however, within the last nine or ten years, to have been busy here ; as 
the Ordnance map of Wexford marks a “castle” to the- east of the 
church, and the account which was published in the second volame of 
the Dublin Penny Journal, p. 32, must have been strangely exagge- 
rated, or many traces of the town were in existence in 1833. The castle 
is now obliterated, and the very stones removed which marked the foun- 
dations of the houses. The famous chimney of the Town House, on 
which the notice of election was wont to be posted—for Bannow also 
was incorporated, and sent two members to the Irish Parliament in ante- 
Union times—is represented by a prostrate mass of masonry. It is 
impossible that this change could have taken place in consequence of the 
continued rising of the sands ; for the town, or at least part of it, stood 
on a headland of considerable height, with a cliff of slate rock towards 
the sea, and it is quite impossible that buildings of any size, remaining 
entire, could be concealed by the comparatively thin stratum of drift- 
sand which has accumulated on its surface. The Quit-rent Rolls, 
however, preserved at Wexford, prove the town to have been of .consi- 
derable importance. They mention, “amongst others, the following 
streets, viz. :—High-street, Weaver-street, St. George’s-street, Upper- 
street, St. Toolock’s-street, St. Mary’s-street, St. Ivory’s-street, Lady- 
street, Little-street, &c. Fair slated houses, horse-mills, gardens, and 
other indications of a prosperous place, are also mentioned as paying 
Quit-rent.”— Dublin Penny Journal, Vol. I1., p. 32. Some vestiges of 
the topography of the Borough may perhaps be found in the following 
extracts from the Inquisitions post mortem of the County of Wexford :— 
A.D. 1616, Sir Dudley Loftus, of Kilclogen, died, seized, amongst 
numerous other possessions, “‘ of one ruinous castle and one acre of land 
in Bannow, and Dene’s Parke, called Glebeland.” A.D. 1627, Hamond 
Cheevers died, seized, amongst other possessions, “ of one burgage in 
Bannow, which was held of Cheevers and Hollywood in free burgayery.” 
A.D. 1630, Walter Nevell died, seized, amongst other possessions, of 
“one messuage, called ve Hay, and one acre of land in the 
burgagery of Bannow, commonly called Joane Haye’s Acre,’ which 
were held in burgage tenure.” A.D. 1630, Nicholas Hollywood 
died, seized, amongst other possessions, of “ £3 annual rent, issuing out 
of the burgagery of Bannow,” a large rent in those days. A.D. 1638, 
John Cullen died, seized “ of one messuage and 80 acres in Westerhill, 
and one water-mill in the same, value 16s. annually; also of one mes- 
suage and 21 acres in Cullen’s land, with the weir called Cullen’s weir, 
one messuage and 12 acres called Hamer’s land, one messuage and 12 
acres called Hore’s land, 5 acres called Cullen’s croft, 15 acres in Bally- 
ellane, 10 acres in Cornewadge, and 15 acres in Grountstown, value 16s. 
annually,” all parcel of the burgage lands of Bannow, and held of the 
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families of Cheeversand Hollywood.A.D. 1634, Walter Brownedied, seized 
“ of one messuage and 30 acres of land part of the burgage lands of Ban- 
now,” also held of Cheevers and Hollywood in burgage tenure.—A.D. 
1640, Christopher Cheevers died, seized, amongst other large possessions, 
of ‘1 messuage and 30 acres arable land in Newtoune, 1 messuage and 
15 acres in Sarrin’s lane, 10 acres in de Cornage, with another tene- 
ment called le out Cornage, parcel of the burgage land of Bannow— 
all held by burgage tenure ; ates of £4 annual rent. issuing from the 
burgage land and town of Bannow, of 2s. rent of Wimmingstone, 5s. 
rent of Cullen’s Newtoune, 6s. 8d. of Carrig-church, and one load of 
rushes from Belgrowe, all which are held of the King, by the burgage 
iol of Bannow.” Many other such items might be given, but I for- 
ear. 

That the channel, between Bannow Island and the site of the town, 
was navigable down to the comparatively late period of 1657, appears 
on the evidence of the map of the parish in the Down Survey, whereon 
Bannow Bay is laid down as entered by two deep channels: but the 
town must tee lost its importance long before this period. Of the 
two channels marked on the Down Survey, but one now exists. The 
eastern channel is now high and dry, and a road running across the sand 
far above high-water mark connects the island with the main land. But 
even if no such record as the Down Survey existed, the very circumstance 
of an important town having sprung up on its shore would be a suffi- 
cient evidence that a deep and navigable arm of the sea once, and that 
at no very distant period, spread its waters over the space now occupied 
by firm land or drifting sand lulls. 

The church of Bannow is now very ruinous, but, notwithstanding 
much romancing on the subject, it has not suffered in the slightest 
degree from the encroachment of the drift-sand. It is a plain massive 
building, consisting of nave and chancel ; the former measuring eighteen 
ea by eight, the latter six paces by nine. It possesses a semicircular — 

orman chancel-arch of Caen stone, simply chamfered at the angles, 
with plain imposts and shafts at the western angles of the jambs. The 
arch measures eleven feet in width, and nine feet to spring of arch. 
The remainder of the building seems to have been erected during the 
prevalence of the Early English style, ¢.e., before 1300, after which a 
very fine Decorated east window was inserted in the chancel, the mullions 
of which are now destroyed. The other windows are small and trefoil- 
headed. In the south side of the nave is a flat-headed doorway, appa- 
rently of a date contemporary with the church ; the remains of the north 
and south porches are also extant. The side-walls have plain battle- 
ments, and the east gable of the nave is Sorta into what are 
technically termed ‘corbie steps.’ Within the building lies an extremely 
elegant sepulchral slab, exhibiting in high relief, beneath two trefoil- 
headed niches, the heads of a knight and a lady in the costume of the 
13th century, together with a rich foliated cross. This slab las been 
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usurped by two inscriptions. On the brow of the knight’s mailed hood 
some idle and empty-headed loiterer has carved the letters D.S:S. ; 
whilst, in characters of the latter part of the 15th or beginning of the 
urna ieat the following sepulchral memorial has also been incised 
on the stone :— | 


«ic. facet. Jobanes. Colfer. qui. obfft. * * %* * & 
- * nna. Siggin. que obfit. * * * * # * 
quoru. animad.’ ppicietur. deus. amen. 


There are, as I am informed, about thirty heads of families in the 
parish of Bannow, who still bear the name of CuJfer, and scarcely one 
in any other part of the country. Tradition has it that the first of them 
was drifted out to sea from the Welsh coast in a goat-skin canoe, and 
thrown ashore at Bannow. Amongst the inhabitants many Anglo- 
Norman names still remain, as Barry, Meyler, Stafford, Codde, &c. ; 
but not one Siggin. There are a few of the latter name in the barony 
of Forth, and also a Sigginstown ; Sigginshaggard occurs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taghmon. A stone coffin with its coped covering-stone— 
the latter broken into three fragments—and an uninscribed sepulchral 
slab, ornamented, as is also the coffin lid, with the peculiar floriated 
cross of the 13th century, also lie within the walls of the old church, 
and, with that ruined fane, now form the sole memorials of the town of 
Bannow and its once busy inhabitants. 


THE BAY AND TOWN OF BANNOW. 
NO. IL. 


(COMMUNICATED BY MR. J. C. TUOMBY.) 


Possessing an intimate knowledge of this locality for the last fifteen 
years, and disgusted with the nonsense I frequently heard and 
read in connection with the “Insh Herculanium,” I felt much gra- 
tified on perusing the interesting observations of the Rev. James Graves 
on “the Bay and Town of Bannow,” read before the September Meeting 
of the Kilkenny Archseological Society. Reflecting, however, that Mr. 
Graves’ observations, preserved oe the archives of the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society, may be quoted by antiquaries long after the far 
future shall have been changed into the past, and feeling confident that 
I could more minutely describe still existing vestiges of this extinct 
town, than he has done, I published three letters in the Wesford 
Independent, descriptive of Bannow and its locality. The substance of 
these letters, at the request of the Rev. Mr. Graves, I now have the 
honour to present to the Society. 


To tace P.: 94. 


Digitized by Google 
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The Bay of Bannow is one of three, lying within the point of Hook 
promontory, the Saltees, St. Patrick’s Bridge, and the Harbour of Refuge 
now being built at Kilmore. These bays are Slade, Bannow, and 
Ballyteigue. Behind Bannow and Ballyteigue bays, and completely 
land-locked, are two large harbours, loughs, or estuaries, entered 
through the narrow “ferries” of Bannow, and Bar of Lough, and 

rotected sea-ward by two natural barriers, or breakwaters, of 
oose sand-hills—called “burrows.” The Bay of Bannow is, com- 
paratively speaking, small, forming nearly a semicircle, the diameter 
of which—running from a point nearly half a mile to the south-east of 
the old church, to the martello tower at Bag-an-bun head—may be three 
miles. The distance is nearly the same from the centre of this assumed 
line to the “ferry” leading into the inner harbour. It is bounded on 
the west by the high lands of Bag-an-bun, Sugard, and Fethard. On 
the north, by the “ burrow” of Fethard, the Island of Bannow, and the 
sand-blocked eastern channel. On the east, by the old church, the 
site of the extinct town of Bannow, and a sub-denomination of the 
pee at present known as “ Lower Bannow.” From Bag-an-bun to 

ethard, within a short distance of the shore, there is good anchorage, 
and tolerably deep water, where coasters, beating against a head wind 
to the westward, sometimes come to anchor under the shelter of the 
high lands of Bag-an-bun and Sugard ; but throughout the rest of the 
bay the water is shallow. The bay is free from rocks, except one, to 
the south-east of the bar, visible at half ebb, named Selskar. At low 
water, a wide expanse of naked sands is exposed to view, running 
from the church out into the bay. These banks are called “ Bulls,” 
and form the “ bar ;” through which, the waters of the inner harbour find 
their way by a narrow and winding channel. In bad weather a rough 
sea breaks fearfully on these ‘ Bulls,” and renders the attempt of the 
aot mariner to reach the inner waters, hazardous, and generally 


The ancient town of Bannow was situate on the eastern head-land of 
the inner harbour, immediately overlooking the mouth of the blocked- 
up channel, and certainly, if the inner waters required protection from 
an enemy's fleet, no better position could have been selected for the 
site of a fort. The present bed of this extinct channel measures 220 
paces in breadth, from the cliff of slate rock, on the town side, to the 
cliff of ike material on the side of the island; so that I may say the 
waters of the ocean rushed in through a deep gorge, which separated the 
island from the town. The distance from the west gable of the old 
church, in a straight line due west, to the precipice overlooking this 
channel, is 130 paces; and it is within this space, which I shall call 
breadth, and 200 spaces, which [I shall call length, running by the 
channel, that all those formidable sand-hills have had existence, and 
beneath which we have been told lay buried the “ Irish Herculanium.” 
Let the reader ask himself what sort of a town could have fitted within 
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an area of 130 paces in breadth, by 200 in length. He will answer, a 
very small one, indeed. Justso, such a one, or part of one, as [ have 
seen the foundations of uprooted during the last ten years. Over this 
area were scattered, time out of mind, small sand-hills, varying from 
five to fifteen feet in height, until within the last few years. One 
hillock still remains, at least fifteen feet in height, above the hard clay 
surface which covers the slate rock. But even this last of its omce 
bennet-clad fellows, will soon be carted away to the manure heaps of 
the farmers’ “bawns.” During the progress of this removal, I have 
had frequent opportunities of closely examining the buried remains of 
this cabin-village. There appeared to have been no order observed as 
to streets—the sites of the houses lay in all directions, and the building 
materials were in all instances stones cemented, if I may use the ex- 
ana with mud mortar. I never saw one instance of lime mortar. 

have seen the foundations of several houses laid bare, with the four 
walls complete, to the height of three feet. These houses varied 1n 
length and breadth, from fourteen feet by ten, to twenty-five by twelve. 
The mason-work was generally well and skilfully laid, considering 
the description of mortar used. The stones were for the most part, 8 
kind of green flag, or slate, which is found beneath a deep stratum of 
clay, upon the coast about half a mile to the south-east ; but anong 
these were many of the rounded stones, which are always found upon 
the beach. A greater portion of these “ sea-stones” were employed 1m 
the building of the church, than in any one of the cabins I have seen- 
The site of these cabins was not covered with any sand prior to their 
erection, as I think I can very satisfactorily prove; for when the 
manure-collectors had completely denuded the foundations of their 
sandy covering, and had also removed the last stone, they then com- 
menced a deeper excavation, and carried off the surface upon which the 
cabins had been built, a kind of brown sandy loam, which was cons!- 
dered even better stuff than the sand to make up the compost heap; and 
thus they continued to excavate until they laid bare the hard clay sub- 
stratum. 

At present, therefore, a large portion of the site of the “ buried 
Bannow,” is not only stripped of the sand hillocks, and foundatio2 
stones, but even of the very soil or “corn earth,” upon which thos¢ 
foundations had been laid by the hardy fishermen who once inhabited 
them ; and over this cleared portion, the drift sand is again spreadinS: 
and the plant “ bennet” waving in luxuriant verdure. To give furthet 
proof that no other traces of a buried town are to be found here, tha? 
those I have mentioned, I have but to state, that the plough yearly 
passes over every perch of ground in this neighbourhood, with thé 
exception of the space already referred to; and another strip, containiDs 
about three acres, stretching along the ‘‘ banks” to the south-east, ove® 
which lies a thin coat of sand, evidently drifted there, but through 
which a close and thick herbage has sprung up. When any of ths 
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sand is removed by the party who rents it, instead of the relic of a 
house being discovered, you have before you ridges, plainly marked out, 
as they happened to be, when the sand overspread them. I will give 
one proof more, that nothing now lies buried beneath the “Green of 
Bannow,” as this piece of natural pasturage is called. Let the observer 
descend the “banks”—(those banks upon which it is maintained, that the 
Right Hon. George Ogle first sang “ Molly Asthore’), and take his 
position on the strand, he will then have a full view of a section of the 
foundation of the “green,” and the space upon which the cabin foun- 
dations stood, cut perpendicularly to the plane of the horizon, by the 
dashing of the surf against the hanks=Arst rock, over that, clay, and 
uppermost, a thin coating of sand. And here I will stop to notice an 
opinion advanced by some, viz., that the site of the ancient town has 
been carried away by the encroachments of the sea upon the land. 
Such an event is possible, but very improbable. If the so-much-talked- 
of zown were swept away by the ocean, it must have stood opposite 
those 100 perches, for the rock at both extremities of this distance, 
rises up to the surface of the bank, or nearly so; and presents a bold 
iron front to the watery element. Even here the land cannot at any 
time have projected far into the bay, for if so, the eastern channel could 
never have had existence; as in that case the island and mainland 
would have formed one and the same plain. From a long and intimate 
knowledge of this locality, and from a close and minute examination of 
every perch of it, added to the traditions of the people, I am satisfied, 
that if a town of any importance ever existed in it, the said town has 
never been swept away by the advances of the ocean, nor overwhelmed 
by drifting sands. The portion of it, buried beneath the sand, I have 
clearly and accurately defined, and I have also alluded to the un- 
likelihood of its having been carried off by the sea. If, then, a town 
existed containing all the streets mentioned by the Rev. Mr. Graves, 
and more fully noticed by a correspondent in the Wezford Independent, 
in October, 1848, that town stood to the east, and north-east of 
the old church, and by the shore at the inner harbour, about the locality 
where the Coast-guard station now stands. That the boundary of the 
extinct borough, ran farther eastward than this point I think I can 
prove, and if so, it will be good evidence that the old corporation 
spread itself over the now corn fields and pastures about the Coast- 
guard station. At the right-hand side of the public road, before you 
approach the station, and at a few hundred paces to the eastward of it, 
is the cozy farmstead of old Dicky Kane—the Jast representative of the 
burgess-roll of Bannow. He is now in himself what remains of the 
municipality, and in the enjoyment of any vestige of the corporate rights 
which can be still traced in the locality. Undo the fastening of the 
little iron gate, and he will give you the following information :—He is 
the only tenant whom the Marquis of Ely has in this parish, and he 
holds his property at a@ pepper-corn rent. These possessions and privi- 
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leges are—the lands upon which his house, barn, haggard, and kitchen- 
garden stand—a speck surrounded by the lands of other proprietors. 
By the same tenure he possesses about a rood of land adjoining the old 
church, and upon which the castle stood, as marked in the Ordnance 
map, but which the poor man,— ignorant of its value m a national point 
of view, as aremain of antiquity—did pull down, and of the materials 
construct a cow-house and stable. Further, by the same title, and 
for the same consideration, he enjoys a field, called “acre,” but which 
the sea has now nearly reduced to half that area, at about two miles 
eastward on the coast—another speck, surrounded by the lands of 
Thomas Boyse, Esq. His privileges are—the night of ones 2 on 
the Green of Bannow for a cod/op of sheep, a sow and her litter of 
meens, & goose, and her mate, and their flock of goslings; and 
these privileges, with the right of collecting sea-weed on the beach, he 
enjoys and exercises without let or molestation. It is now a matter of 
history that this borough, previous to the Act of Union, belonged to 
the Loftus family, and tradition has it that a carriage road ran from 
the church to Ballymagin Castle, still the property of Sir Francis Loftus, 
of Mount Loftus, County of Kilkenny. This road ran nearly due east 
in a straight line from the church, until it approached the sea at a place 
called Cross-lake, nearly a mile distant from the church. Cross-lake 
derived its name from the number of wooden crosses placed there, 
according to custom, by funeral parties on their route to the chureh of 
Bannow. Some of these crosses are still remembered by parties yet 
living. From Cross-lake, the road ran on the sea-banks to Cullins- 
town, a distance of two miles. At present there is no trace of this 
road to be found. The portion of it, between Bannow and Cross-lake, 
has long since been levelled with the adjoining fields ; and the portion 
from Cross-lake to Cullinstown, has been swept away by the waters of 
St. George’s Channel. This little property, with the nghts and pnivi- 
leges enumerated, go far to prove that the town was situate in the 
direction of Kane’s house, and that the cabins, revealed from beneath 
the sand-hills, were but a fishing suburb, at the entrance of the eastern 
channel. Kane tells me, that he was informed by a man named Reid, 
a revenue officer, stationed at the fort of Roslare, Wexford, previous 
to 1798, that he (Reid) saw a book in the Custom House at Wexford, 
giving an account of the revenue taken at the port of Bannow, but that 
said book was destroyed, or carried off, during the period the insurgents 
remained masters of Wexford. 

As an example of the exaggerated strain in which a certain class of 
writers on Irish antiquities have been prone to indulge, I transcribe 
from the second volume of the Dublin Penny Journal, p. 82, the 
following highly-wrought specimen of romance, purporting to be a 
faithful description of the “ Ruins of Bannow,” and authenticated by 
the name of the “ Rev. Robert Walsh” :— 

“The ground was a low eminence of sand, partly covered with a 
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scanty vegetation, on which some sheep and goats were feeding. It 
was everywhere undulated with hillocks, between which were long 
straight depressions, having an appearance more formal and regular than 
is usually seen among sand-hills. Rising from these was a square mass 
of solid masonry, about seven feet high, which, with the exception of the 
ruined church walls, was the only appearance of the work of man visible 
around us. After looking about here for some time, I proposed to my 
friend to proceed to the town of Bannow, when he astonished me by 
saying, ‘ you are now in the High-street, in the midst of it.’ In effect 
so I was. The sands of the shore had risen, and swallowed it up as effect- 
ually as the ashes and lava of Mount Vesuvius could have done. The 
hillocks were the houses—the straight depressions were the streete— 
the dilapidated walls, half covered, were the high parish church—and 
the square tube of masonry was the massive chimney of the town-house, 
peeping above the soil, while the rest of the edifice was buried under it. 
* = * In fact, the whole appearance of the place—the impression 
that we were standing over a once populous city, which yet remained 
almost entire, with all its busy inhabitants, it might be, buried under our 
feet, gave to its present silence and solitude an interest greater, perhaps, 
than is attached to any other remains in the united kingdom.” 

I have shown, I trust clearly, how inapplicable all this fine 
writing is with regard to the town—I shall, by and by, allude to the 
church—in the mean time, I must linger a little about the ‘“ massive 
chimney of the town-house.” One would infer that there it stood 
erect, rising out of the sands, like one of the ancient round towers of 
Treland. for the reality! In the south-west side of the grave- 
yard may be seen a lump of masonry; approach it, and you will find it 
a chimney lying in a lateral position. The funnel is about eighteen 
inches square, and the sides of the same dimensions. At present there 
are only three feet of it complete ; but you can trace its former length— 
or, when erect, height, by portions of its masonry, for twelve feet, when 
a grave-stone cuts it at nght angles, and all further vestige of its length 
is cut off by the other graves. But there are those still alive, who 
recollect to have seen it in three large masses, at least from thirty to 
forty feet in length, previous to the erection of the wall surrounding the 
grave-yard—some of its stones having been used in building this wall. 
The house to which this chimney was attached, must have stood outside 
the present grave-yard, to the south, and some chiselled stones were 
found in the rubbish, about this chimney-shaft, and carried off more 
than half a century ago. It certainly was a “massive chimney,” to 
whatsoever building iE belonged, but 1 think we have but little autho- 
rity for ascribing it to the Tholsel of the extinct corporation. It is, 
however, a well authenticated fact, that previous to the Act of Union, 
the notices of election were posted on this fallen chimney-shaft. Wh 
it was so, may be accounted for thus :—There was no house, or wall, 
in the neighbourhood, save those of the church and the castle, and 
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the law, I suppose, declared that such notices should be posted within 
the boundaries of the borough. An eye-witness gives the following 
account of the last election for this borough :—“ It was very shortly 
after the ‘rebellion,’ on a fine day, about noon, when I saw a carnage 
drive down to the old church. I went over to it, and there, sure 
enough, was the lord, himself, and two or three other gentlemen. They 
took out of the carriage, some big books, and placed them upon the 
old chimney ; and one gentleman began to write, but before they had 
concluded their work, a heavy shower of rain, obliged us to seek shelter 
under the walls of the church. The Jord asked me, did I see the old 
castle, and my father’s little park, behind it. I said, ‘yes, my lord.’ 
‘ Well, then,’ said he, ‘if we shall ever have another election here, I will 
have a house built on that garden, that we may not again be caught in 
the rain.” But I never again saw his lordship alive, but I attended his 
funeral, and a great, and mighty one it was ; filling the road from Salt- 
mills, to Fethard. For ina very few years afterwards, they brought his 
lordship’s dead body from Dublin to Fethard to be buried.” 

This story of using the grass-covered relic of the massive chimney as 
a table, by the returning officer at the nomination of members to serve 
in the Ish Parliament, I think, very satisfactorily shows the reason of 
coupling it with the Tholsel. Hence the imaginative antiquaries of the 
present century dubbed it the chimney of the town-hall, and others 
pictured it rising up mm municipal grandeur from the sands, where the 
rest of the building was supposed to lie buried ; whereas, there is no 
sand at all about the portion of it which now remains, but only the graves 
of the dead. 

Mr. Graves leaves me very little to write on the “old church ;” the 
Rev. gentleman has very accurately described it. The nave was entered 
through two porches, one on either side. That on the north side is still 
in a very sod state of preservation. It measures nine feet by nine, m 
the interior, and has a pointed-arch roof of stone—the outer doorway 1s 
built up; but the jambs and pointed archway are still perfect. This 
doorway is six feet wide, but the one leading out of it into the nave 1s 
but three feet wide at the porch side; yet, so great is the splay, that it 
measures six feet at the nave side. There are but portions of the west 
and south walls of the southern porch standing, which, I should think, 
was similar to the one described, with this difference, that the doorway 
leading in to the one at the north side was from the north, and into the 
south one, from the east. Over the doorway leading into the nave out 
of the south porch, is a heavy lintel of granite, from either end of which 
a pointed arch springs; and behind one end of this lintel, another 
block of granite projects out of the wall with a hole in it, nearly three 
inches in diameter, evidently to receive the zoe by which the door swang. 
The jambs of this doorway are a good deal damaged, but a single glance 
at it, shews it to be coeval with the remainder of the building. Behind 
the jambs, are two square holes, evidently to receive the night-bolt, or 
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bar; and these holes ran far enough into the walls to conceal the bar in 
the day-time. All the doorways are arched; and the perfect state of 
the northern porch may be judged, when I say, that in the autumn of 
1848, a man and his wife, with one child, made it their place of abode 
for some time. The gold-dreamers made a large and deep “ diggin’’ in 
the south-west corner of the nave, some years since,—TI had thereby an 
opportunity to see the foundations, which were sunk deep below the 
present surrounding surface. A similar excavation, and for a like pur- 
pose, was made last winter in Kane’s garden, adjoining the site of the 
extinct castle. These two instances of an attempt to seek a home Cali- 
fornia, prove that we have still some of the go/d-dreamers in this neigh- 
bourhood. There was a window in the western end of the nave; the 
lower portion of it is still visible, but about twenty years ago, the 
upper portion of the gable fell outwards, and still covers the ground to 
a distance of twelve paces from the wall. Among these cemented lumps 
of masonry may be still traced a portion of the belfry, and the two bell- 
holes, with the very ru¢s which the ends of the bell-beams left in the 
sockets, cut into the stone. Within the doorway of the nave, at the left- 
hand side as you enter, is to be seen a holy-water stone, peeping up from 
among. the rubbish. Years ago another, and larger and more beautiful 
one, probably the font, was taken from this ruin, and placed in the 
‘aed of Rathangan; but it was again restored to Bannow, through 
the influence of the late ‘‘ Counsellor’ Carr, as he was popularly called, 
of Graigue, Bannow. The Roman Catholic clergyman of this parish 
had it since removed from the old church, and it, at present, is used as 
a font in the new chapel at Carrig, Bannow. Within the chancel are 
two tombs of modern date, which may deserve a passing notice, not from 
any celebrity attached to the memory of the parties, the resting-place of 
whose dust they point out, but with regard to two other individuals con- 
nected with them ; one of whom has been a distinguished ornament of 
our country, and the other has written a good deal upon Ireland in 
general, and Bannow in particular. On one tomb may be read :— 


“ Richard Boyse, Esq., died 23rd January, 1793, 
aged 67 years.” 


Now, I am informed that this gentleman was brother to the Rev. Mr. 
Boyse, who, by his cakes and kindness allured young Curran from his 
marbles, in the ball-alley of Newmarket, and paved the way for the 
future greatness of John Philpot Curran, the Master of the Rolls. On 
the other is engraved :— 


“ Anna Maria Carr, died 26th July, 1815, 
aged 56 years.” 


This lady was the grandmother of Mrs. S. C. Hall, the authoress, and, 

I am sorry to say, caricaturist of the Irish peasantry. As Miss Field- 

ing, Mrs. Hall and her family are kindly remembered here, but as Mrs. 
25 
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Fall the “ dook-maker,” she has attained an unenviable notoriety with 
the simple and honest peasantry with whom she spent the happiest por- 
tion of any life—her early youth. This lady has shametully borne 
“false witness” against the manners and customs of the Irish people, 
and against none more so than against her native parish, Bannow. I 
never could discover here anything like a truthful onginal for any of 
her sXetches, but one, and from this one she must have painted all her 
caricatures. There is an old and idiotic beggarman, Tom Grant, who 
has travelled backwards and forwards through this district for the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. This “natural” has his fingers covered 
over with large brass rings; his old coat, in like manner, with large 
brass buttons ; and frequently, two hats on his head, and a third in his 
hand. He is decidedly a harmless simpleton, and decked out in all the ~ 
ridiculous tom-foolery imaginable. His language is pretty similar to 
that which Mrs. S. C. Hall put into the mouths of our people. “ My 
lady,” and all the other expressions, with which she has gulled her 
English, and, I fear, many of her Irish readers, are quite “ on the top 
of his tongue.” In the ‘“‘ Bannow Boatman,” I found a respectable 
person—a Mr. Patrick Cahill. His father rented the Island of Bannow, 
1434 acres, and the “boatman,” in early life, had added the trade of 
mariner to that of farmer, and sailed his own sloop out of Bannow to 
Cork, Dublin, and the Welsh coast. But in after life, when he had 
settled all his children, and handed over the management of his farm to 
his son-in-law, he amused himself by keeping the “ ferry-boat,” and, as 
fond of grog as any sailor, his income by the boat enabled him to have 
4 drop in the bottle” at all times for his own private use. Cahill was 
witty aud intelligent, with a good deal of that easy humour for which 
our people are proverbial. He had fitted up a little hut at the ferry for 
his boat-gear, and shelter for himself in a shower of rain, and he subse- 
quently gave this cabin to a poor man as a place of residence. Cahill 
told me that he frequently had ‘‘ ferried” Mr. and Mrs. Hall, and had 
answered all their inquiries ¢o ¢heir satisfaction. He was well aware of 
the publication of the “‘ Bannow Boatman,” and said, “that more than 
one gentleman made him bring out the bottle, lie down on the bank, 
and drink, to see could he realize Mrs. Hall’s book-picture.”” Previous 
to the establishment of a sub-postoffice in Bannow, a man, named 
Williams, was employed to carry the ee of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, thrice a week, to and from Wexford. Mrs. Hall had fre- 
quent opportunities of meeting this poor man in the kitchen of her 
grandmother, and she afterwards converted those interviews into £. s. d. 
‘“‘ Ben the Master” still lives, and was really Mrs. S. C. Hall’s school- 
master—he placed that pen (which she has since so sadly abused), for 
the first time in her life, in her hand. Benjamin Ratford says—“ that 
for nearly four years, he walked daily a distance of two miles, to instruct 
Miss Fielding in writing and arithmetic, at Graigue House, Bannow ; 
that she was very clever—would swallow learning ; and notwithstand- 
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ing the playful injunctions of her grandmother, to use the birch, that 
he never had occasion to do so; that she was about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age when she lefi Bannow for England, where, he supposes, 
she met with greater masters than he was.” “Burnt Aigle” is pure 
fiction—a sop to gratily the palate of John Bull, at the expense of the 
Irish. I make no apology for this digression; I started with the fixed 
intention of describing Bannow, as it really is, and I could not do so, 
without clearing away the mist of fiction, in which the writings of Mrs. 
S. C. Hall had enwrapped it. 

To return to the old church :—Near the doorway leading into the 
nave, may be seen an unpretending grave-stone, with the following in- 
. scription :— 


“Erected by Peter French to the memory of his parents: 1781. 
Here lieth the body of Walter French his grandfather, who died 
January the 4th, 1701, aged 140 years.” 


I have made strict inquiries among the descendants of this Walter, 
as to the truth of his living 140 years, and they have assured me, that 
the grave-stone records a fact. Since Mr. Graves’ visit to this 
locality, the windows of the chancel have been built up with lime and 
stone ; and I am informed that it is the intention of the party who has 
done so to erect a gate, or door, across the arch-way, so as to preserve 
the tombs of the dead, and the vestiges of antiquity, in this portion at 
least of the church, from being desecrated and destroyed, by the idle 
and mischievous urchins who make this grave-yard a play-ground and a 
ball-alley. Within the last few years the monuments, &c., in this 
church have suffered more from the hand of the idle and unthinking, 
than they had during the previous century. The cover of the stone 
coffin was broken into three fragments—the tomb of Mrs. Carr was 
completely smashed by the fall of a stone from the top of the gable of 
the chancel, and many other tombs broken into fragments by idle boys 
for their amusement. The form of the grave-yard is nearly square, it is 
surrounded by a stone wall, and contains about a rood and a half of 
land, Irish measure. There’ is one curious fact touching the sand- 
hillocks which covered the remains of the cabins. The sand advanced 
to within twelve paces of the church, and then stood still, as if the 
Almighty had put forth his hand to protect the sacred ruin from the 
impending destruction. There is no foundation whatever for the 
statement that the walls are already “ half-covered.” It will be, how- 
ever, for the future antiquary to record whether or not the old church of 
Bannow may not yet be overwhelmed, for the influence of the drifting 
sands is felt in its immediate vicinity. The church of Bannow did not 
stand alone, in the good old times; there were three others in the same 
locality. The rey clad walls of a portion of one are yet to be seen in a 
field adjoining Kane’s dwelling, called the “odd ¢own’’—another fact to 
prove that the ancient Bannow stretched away in this direction. The 
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vestiges of a second are to be seen in the Island of Bannow, in a field 
known as “the chapel field.” And the third stood at about one-half 
mile distant, at a place called Oversands, but I believe all traces of this 
are at present removed. 

I may here remark, that this parish is of peninsular form, running to 
a sharp point, or headland, at the old church of Bannow; and the 
castles of Cullinstown, Coolhull, and Danescastle, were admirably placed 
to protect the peninsula from the inroads of an enemy from the land 
side, these castles being built on the eastern boundary of the parish, 
at regular distances from each other. Danescastle, Coolhull, and Cul- 
linstown had each its little church, in its immediate vicinity; and a 
Devereux, and a Stafford, are still to be found renting the lands upon . 
which Danescastle, and Coolhull castles stand—men of Anglo-Norman 
descent, still possessing the ruins of early Anglo-Norman masonry. 
Whether the present race of Bannow men may, or may not, be de- 
scended from the hardy fishermen who once inhabited the sand-covered 
mud cabins which I have noticed, or from the more burley burghers 
whose “ sweet voices,” in bye-gone times, made the town-hall ning, I 
cannot say, but here we have the Barrys, Roches, Meylers, Devereuxes, 
Staffords, Sinnotts, Furlongs, Whites, Rossitters, Parles, &c., whose 
patronymics tell their Anglo-Norman origin, and a host of Culfers, whom 
tradition derives from Wales at a very early period. 

I have very little to add in support of the authorities quoted by Mr. 
Graves to prove that Fitz-Stephen landed at Bannow and not at Bag-an- 
bun. 1 know the popular tradition runs thus :— 

“‘ At the creek of Bag-an-bun, 
Ireland was lost and won.” 


And this tradition very forcibly reminds me of my last visit to that 
locality. Talking to the solitary artilleryman, who keeps watch and 
ward over the dismounted old gun on the head of the martello tower, 
he said, “ It was here that Strongbow landed.” I appeared not exactly 
to agrce with him, “O, then,” he continued, “ I am not very long here, 
and can’t insist on it.” The man was, however, scarcely to be blamed 
for his mistake,* as the Ordnance index map of Wexford—very high 


* This artilleryman is probably the same who kept “ watch and ward” at the 
martello tower when we sometime since visited the spot. He, of course, gave 
us the recital of Strongbow’s having landed at that point and thrown up the 
earthen fortifications which there remain, for the protection of his camp; and 
the man appeared much chagrined when we admonished him of the inaccuracy 
of his historical details. ‘ But,” said he, ** I may as well continue to call it 
Stronzbow’s camp still, for those who come to visit it every season will not be 
satistied—it must be Strongbow’s camp and nothing else for them. Even that 
same won't satisfy them always, and they insist that I could tell them legends 
and traditions about it to any extent, if I liked. A gentleman went so 
hard on me for a legend once, although I told him over and over that I had 
ne’er a one, that I was fairly forced to invent a story for him, and to say that 
that cleft in the rock near the camp, was cut by Strongbow with one blow of 
his sword, just to try the temper of the steel.”—-Epirors. 
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authority—lays down the “site of Strongbow’s tent” on Bag-an-bun 
point. A very slight acquaintance with Irish history serves to show 
that Strongbow landed in the immediate vicinity of Waterford. 

Throwing history for a moment over board, let us suppose that Fitz- 
Stephen and his little fleet entered the bay of Bannow. His mariners 
very likely knew the place well; his vessels at that early period, I dare 
say, were small, if not, five would have been superfluous to convey 400 
warriors from Milford to Bannow, about some sixty miles; Bag-an-bun 
stood at the extreme south-west point of the bay; the headland rocky 
and high, and presenting an almost perpendicular front to the sea. 
There was no beach, the sea even at low water, washing the base of the 
cliff, over sunken rocks; and even if a landing were effected, the route 
to Wexford was circuitous. On the other hand, the Island of Bannow 
was situate at the bottom of the bay in the mouth of the harbour; the 
latter entered by two good channels, one on either side, and the march 
to Wexford was direct, without any impediment from water, at least. 
These facts, even in the absence of any historical evidence, I beg to 
submit, are a good deal in favour of the first English hostile footstep 
having pressed the shore of Ireland on the Island of Baunow. William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, founded the abbey of Tintern, opposite the 
Island of Bannow, in the year 1199, in fulfilment of a vow, made at sea 
in a storm, to build an abbey where he first found safety. It was, 
doubtless, in Bannow harbour his ship found shelter—his founding the 
abbey on its shore is circumstantial evidence that it was so. It 
appears the Danes knew this harbour; for tradition says they had a 
settlement at Clonmines, worked mines, and coined money there. At 
Barrystown, on the eastern side of the river, opposite Clonmines, lead 
mines, with an admixture of silver, are at present being worked, and 
the miners lately sank a shaft in the river on the verge of the channel, 
within a few hundred perches of the castles of Clonmines. The Bar- 
rystown mines were worked at some former period, but I do not know 
whether any old mining shafts at present are to be found on the lands 
of Clonmines. The river runs close in under the shadow of the castles, 
within a very few perches of some of them, and the channel is, at this 
place, said to be very deep; whether any vessels, larger than the gab- 
bards, which at present pass and repass it, ever came up to it, I cannot 
say; but even to-day it has a better communication with the sea than 
Enniscorthy has with Wexford. 

It is an historical fact, supported by tradition, and capable of demon- 
stration at the present day, that a channel once existed between the 
church and the Island of Bannow. I have already stated that the 
breadth of the bed of this channel is 220 paces, from cliff to cliff, on 
each side. When the shifting sands in the bay formed a complete 
barrier across the mouth of this channel, and the dmft-sand filled up its 
bed above high-water mark, then the sand-hillocks began to increase in 
size and height gradually, and in the course of time attained the shape 
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and magnitude of those of the other burrows on the coast. A bold 
high front being presented to the sea, the dnift-sand did not blow over 
it so frequently, nor in such quantities as to prevent the backs of the 
hillocks, in time, becoming covered with a kind of herbage; and the 
long roots of the “ bennet” on their summits and face kept the sand 
more or less together, and in this state it was found at the opening of 
the present century. At that period, the summits of these sand hillocks 
rose to the height of forty feet above the sea-level, and ran in a line 
with those lesser ones which then covered the ruins of the cabins before 
mentioned. A narrow gap or pass through the centre opened a com- 
munication between the inner and outer strands, through which, on 
extraordinary high tides, the waters of the bay and harbour commingled 
with each other. The ocean face and tops of this range were covered 
with waving “bennet,” and the sloping banks were clad in a thick 
mantle of herbage—a favourite pasturage for 


all the flocks that feed 
On yonder yellow hill.” 


6c 


But some fifty years past, “high farming” was little thought of in 
this parish. The iron plough and horse hoe were unknown, or at least 
very little used in the locality. The wooden plough and block-wheel 
car did very well, and the people eat and slept, and manufactured their 
own clothing, never anticipating the day when two millions of the people 
should be swept away in consequence of a failure of the potato crop; 
for a dinner of potatoes on Christmas day was then considered a rarity. 
There was little money made, and less required—the taxes were few, and 
the rents something like a poor-rate poundage of the present day. 
Long, circuitous, and deep-rutted was the muddy road which led out of 
the parish into the open country ; and tedious and dreary was the pace 
of the horse, as he pulled the truckle-car throughout the cold, dark 
nights of winter, to Wexford market, with the produce of the farm. 
The distance from Bannow church to Wexford was then fifteen Irish 
miles. The fifteenth mile-stone is still to be seen on the road-side 
between Kane’s house and the Coast-guard station—a shorter, and more 
direct road at present leads from this tothe capital of the county. But 
the genius and spirit of one man, completely changed the face of things. 
Bannow was intersected with public roads and hedge-rows; and the 

ple were taught that a greater treasure than they had yet discovered, 
ay within a foot of the surface of their farms. A spade was plunged 
into the hem of the grassy garment which covered the back of the 
“banks,” and the first car-load of sand was thrown into the “ dung 
lough.” This was a move in the right direction; it was a step in ad- 
vance, and a very little experience taught the people, that sand and 
clay, sand clay and farm-yard manure, or sand and sea-weed, as a 
compost, produce excellent crops, and act as a desirable agent to 
make loose and friable the stiff clay soil of the parish. The surface of 
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the grass once broken, the winds and storms came quickly to the assis- 
tance of the manure-gatherers, and scattered the loosened hillocks of drift- 
sand in all directions, so that at ordinary spring-tides at present, the 
inner and outer waters rise within a few feet of the highest point of the 
dried channel, and frequently the outer waters rush over all, when 
impelled by a storm from the south. 

This is not hear-say evidence. I stood in the midst of a storm, on 
the bank overlooking this bed of the eastern channel, and saw the 
waters communicate with each other. I was pleased. It established a 
fact of which I had before been doubtful ; sal though I could perceive 
no living thing to take a delight in the storm but myself and the sea- 
gulls, and covered nearly as I was, and half blinded and choked with 
the whistling clouds of drifting sands, I exclaimed in great glee—there 
go the waters of the ocean, again careering over the bed of the same 
channel through which, probably, the daring Fitz-Stephen, with his 
thirty Knights, three score Esquires, and three huudred foot soldiers 
(Keating), passed on his adventurous expedition to assist King Diar- 
-mnuid in his rebellion against the monarch Roderick ! 

Tradition says, that the harbour of Wexford had a greater depth of 
water in the time of the Danes, than at present. What I say of Wex- 
ford, may be applied to Bannow, and therefore at the period of the 
English invasion the present bar of Bannow may have been better, or 
may have been worse, than it is to day ; but, in the twelfth century, two 
channels led into it, and therefore the depth of water over the harbour 
must have been greater than now. 

The island of Bannow is, as already observed, at present joined to 
the mainland by a causeway or road, which is generally flooded at spring 
tides by the waters of the inner harbour. A little to the right of this 
road is a small but high island, called “Clare’s Island.” The lost 
channel, tradition says, ran between this islet and the Island of Ban- 
now, Close in under the shadow of the latter, whose side is here very 
high and steep. An embankment, enclosing a portion of mud-land, 
lately reclaimed from the inner waters, runs from the causeway to 
Clare’s Island, and from thence to the Island of Bannow, in a north- 
west direction. This embankment is raised on the bed of the traditional 
channel; and the portion of it running from the islet to the Island, cuts 
obliquely that channel, beyond the influence of the drifting sands. The 
workmen engaged on this part of the dyke, could, with difficulty, raise 
any embankment. The mud was soft, and the depth of it they could 
not fathom. An immense quantity of faggots were laid down to form 
a sort uf foundation ; but every succecding tide washed away portions 
of the soft mud, which had been raised to form the ditch. At length, 
by drawing to it the hard shingle and clay of the islet, the ditch was 
raised above high water. This was in the autumn of 1848; but a 
heavy storm in the succeeding winter effected a breach in the embank- 
ment, and the waters again covered the reclaimed acres. ‘The breach 
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was but a perch in breadth; and the receding waters, as the tides fell, 
rushed outwards through this opening with great velocity, and cuta 
channel for themselves twenty feet deep. The soft mud was first swept 
away, and beneath that the gravel of the lost channel, intermixed with 
marine shells.. Tradition, and my own personal observation, here 
satisfied me, that I saw deep into the bed of the extinct channel. The 
waters were again effectually excluded, and the embankment completed 
in the year 1849. In 1850, a portion of the mud-field was sown with 
oats and beans. ‘They did grow, and I watched their progress with 
much interest. The oats had a sickly appearance—the beans a rusty 
and yellowish colour. I believe the plants would never have been suffi- 
ciently strong to shoot into ear; but before that period arrived, storms 
from the south sent the drift sands sweeping over the waste lying be- 
tween the field and the outer waters, and these swift messengers of 
destruction bounded over the southern portion of the embankment, and 
overspread the already dying oat-crop. The beans came up, few and 
far between, and after some time the leaves would crisp up, and then 
fall off. A few did blossom and pod, but they never ripened. The cause 
was plain: beneath this crop lay the bed of the channel, filled with soft 
mud to the depth of probably thirty feet; and so deep and soft is this 
mud-land, that when the tide rises outside the embankment, the salt- 
water forces its way through the pores of the mud, and rising to the 
roots of the plants, destroys their vitality. I have stood on this reclaimed 
“slob” when the meridian sun of July had parched up its surface, 
and cut it into innumerable small fissures; the tide, at the moment, 
was two feet above the level upon which I stood; little or no water 
oozed inward through the ditch—still I saw the pure, clear water rise 
up through the fissures around me, precisely as if a spring of water were 
to burst up through the ground-floor of the house in which I wnte. 
And when the tide outside the embankment had fallen below the level 
upon which I stood, the water in the fissures likewise descended until 
it was lost to my view. However, the consolidation of the mud, by and 
by, aided by drainage, may convert this quagmire-like piece of mud- 
land into yellow fields of waving corn and smiling meadows for the 
worthy islander, whose enterprising spirit afforded me an opportunity of 
investigating the former existence of this extinct channel. I may here 
remark, that an imaginary line, winding from Clgre’s Island, through 
the bed of the extinct channel, until it is lost in the waters of the bay, 
divides the Boyse and Colclough estates—a fact which goes far to prove 
that the channel under notice formerly divided those properties, and 
that, in its present state, it is not easy to point out the line of demar- 
cation. ‘The people are well aware that the boundary line runs some 
place hereabout; and, some time past, a poor man placed a portable 
wooden house, in which he and his family resided, upon this imaginary 
line, so that he should not, as he thought, come under the contro 
of any landlord. 
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According to tradition, Clare’s Island was situate on the eastern 
verge of the channel ; at present it contains less than a rood of land— 
but it was larger. About thirty years since, a portion of it was cut off, 
and carried away to make the road which connects the Island of Ban- 
now with the mainland. Again, in 1848 and 1849, another slice was 
taken off to assist in raising the embankment. In consequence of these 
perpendicular cuttings, the observer has a fine view of the formation of 
the islet. First, slate rock; secondly, clay ; and, uppermost, a stratum 
of black mould, studded with bones and marine shells. This layer of 
mould is about eighteen inches im thickness, and is deepest at the 
eastern side of the islet. The bones occur in surprising abundance, 
and did so, I am informed, in the portions of it which were carried 
away for the road and embankment. Little or no clay or mould is 
to be found on the west side at present, the rock rising to nearly the 
surface ; but whether or not this was always so, I am not able to iter: 
mine. Something very like a transverse section of a grave can be seen, 
but not more than eighteen or twenty inches in depth. Yet who can 
say how much of this mould may not have been stripped from the sur- 
face and carried away at some bygone period? The tradition is—that 
the vessels and fishing craft, in passing in and out of the harbour, 
stopped by the side of this island, and that the bones are those of ani- 
anal among other refuse, thrown on it by the sailors and fishermen. 

* This little island is rich in legendary lore : it was a favourite haunt with 
“the good people ;” and often and often, on a calm still summer’s 
evening, when the placid waters of the harbour began to reflect the 
images of the moon and her sister stars, have the joyous laugh, and 
merry song, the sprightly dance, and entrancing music of those aerial 
beings, been heard on Clare’s Island,’ and then, in an instant, thousands 
of those light-footed gentry would be seen to skim the surface of the 
clear blue waters, in uproarious confusion of sweet sounds, on their 
journey to some other favourite resting-place. 

The channel is said to have been thirty feet deep, between Clare’s 
Island and Bannow Island, and if the ¢own had a quay, it stood at the 
rear of the Coast-guard station and Kane’s house, a most commodious 
and sheltered situation. Tradition affirms that a quay of brick ran along 
here. To the east of this spot, on a small stream or “pill,” now em- 
banked, stood, within the memory of man, the remains of a water-mill. 
A few perches to the west of this embankment, a hard causeway, 
exposed at an hour or two of ebb, runs nearly north and south, and 
loses itself in the mud before it reaches the quay, under Kane’s hag- 
gard. This causeway is called the “ black bridge.” Several pieces of 
sound black oak were taken up out of the mud here some fifty years 
ago. It is to the destruction uf the eastern channel, and not to the 
drift sands, that I would attribute the decay of the town of Bannow ; 
the drift sands injured nothing but the fishermen’s cabins. 

Much of the celebrity which Bannow has attained arises from the 
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legends about its duried city. Yet Bannow does, and will ever possess 
attractions for the Irish antiquary, and historian ; for though her lofty 
towers may not lie buried beneath the sands, still it can never be for- 
gotten that here the banner of the “ proud invader” was first planted 
on the Emerald Isle. 


ANCIENT IRISH STAINED GLASS. 
BY THE REV. JAMES GRAVES. 
[Read at the Meeting of January 2nd.]| 


That section of archeology, which relates to the history of the 
manufactures and industrial arts of our ancestors, is perhaps one of the 
most interesting and useful branches of a science—I am happy to 
believe—rapidly taking its place amongst the pursuits with which 
every educated man feels himself bound to become conversant. It is 
now acknowledged that our ancestors carried to perfection many arts 
which we moderns have lost, or are but slowly recovering. 

At the last meeting of this Society I had the honour of drawing the 
attention of the members to the long disused, and but recently revived 
manufacture of decorative pavement tiles, as illustrated by specimens 
from the various churches of Kilkenny, now deposited in the Society’s 
museum ; and I endeavoured to shew that, even in a utilitarian point 
of view, the study of antiquity 1s not such a useless “ back-looking 
curiosity’ as some would have us to suppose. I am, on the present 
occasion, enabled to illustrate, also from our recently formed museum, 
another art brought to very great perfection in days of yore—a perfec- 
tion which the present age, notwithstanding its superior scientific 
knowledge, has scarcely yet equalled. JI allude to the art of staining, 
and painting on glass. The examples of the different descriptions of 
decorative glass used in the fourteenth ssa and which I now sub- 
mit to the meeting, are selected from a considerable quantity of that 
material, found during the summer of 1846, in the course of some 
excavations then being carried on at the Cathedral of St. Canice, and 
since presented to the museum of the Society by its Very Rev. President, 
the Dean of Ossory—a gift, the value of which is enhanced by the fact, 
that in no other part of Ireland does there at present exist an example 
of glass, at the same time so ancient and so unquestionably genuine. 
Every one has heard of the famous painted windows—said to have ex- 
hibited the history of our Saviour—formerly the pride of our Cathedral, 
and erected in the 14th century by Bishop Richard de Ledrede—for 
which the Legate Rinuccini offered 2700, and which shortly after- 
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wards were demolished by the iconoclastic bigotry of Cromwell’s soldiers. 
Gniffith Williams, who filled the See of Ossory during those troublous 
times, thus records the lamentable destruction which then took place— 
‘« And the great, and famous, and most beautiful Cathedral Church of 
St. Keney, they have utterly defaced and ruined, thrown down all the 
roof of it, taken away five great and goodly bells, broken down all the 
windows, and arnad away every bit of glass, that they say was worth a 
great deal ; and all the doors of it, that the hogs might come and root, 
and the dogs gnaw the bones of the dead.”” They alone whose pursuits 
lead them to weigh the truth of history, can appreciate the satisfaction 
afforded to the mind when collateral and independent facts confirm the 
statements even of authors whose credit 1s unshaken, affording a spot of 
firm ground whereon to take one’s stand amidst the shifting sands of 
mere assertion. Thus, for instance, with these fragments of glass, and 
twisted and broken leads before us, coupled with the circumstances and 
locality of their discovery, we can vividly picture to the mind’s eye the 
glorious windows of de Ledrede, and their ruthless destruction when 
the fanatic soldiers of the Commonwealth desecrated the Cathedral. 
These important and interesting remains of its ancient stained glass 
were brought to light in the course of excavations made in the early 
part of the summer of 1846, for the purpose of investigating some 
ancient foundations adjoining the north wall of the choir, and imme- 
diately under the three lancet windows with which that wall is pierced. 
About four feet under the present surface the workmen struck on a 
stratum of broken fragments of painted and stained glass, intermixed 
with portions of the ancient leads. This stratum extended about three 
feet from the wall. It had evidently been broken down from the 
windows above, as scarcely a quarry of it remained entire, and the leads 
were much twisted and bent. ‘The spoliators plainly had a keen eye 
to business, even amidst their iconoclastic zeal, as the remains of a large 
wood fire, amounting to nearly a horse-load of charcoal, were discovered 
in the same locality. Into this the glass, when torn down from the 
windows, had evidently been cast for the purpose of melting down the 
lead, as appears from the portion of melted glass and lead, and lumps 
of conglomerate matter found amongst the charcoal, which I now lay 
before the meeting. The glass is of various kinds, viz., white, opaque, 
painted, and stained; the stained glass consists of purple, blue, ruby, 
amber, amethyst, and a rich ultramarine; with intermediate shades of 
these colours. The painted glass exhibits portions of flowers or leaves 
painted in a red stain, on white or semi-opaque glass, and then burned 
in. After a careful examination. of the entire mass, I have not been 
able to discover more than four or five fragments exhibiting traces of 
the human figure. The principle on which the leads were constructed 
deserves particular attention. It will be observed that they are easily 
bent in the direction of the plane of the window, being ihe readily 
adapted to the form of each pane or quarry of the glass. Whilst in a 
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direction perpendicular to the plane of the window, they would offer 
considerable resistance, and are consequently well calculated to resist 
storms and other deranging forces. In both these particulars the 
ancient leads are vastly superior to the modern, which afford little or no 
resistance to lateral pressure, and are consequently liable to receive 
Injury from high winds. 

I must claim the indulgence of the meeting whilst I briefly consider 
the peculiar characteristics of glass manufactured in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and proceed to show that the glass, now in the Society’s museum, 
discovered in 1846 at the Cathedral of St. Canice, answers in every point 
to these criteria, and may, therefore, indisputably be assumed to form 
the debris of some of the windows erected by Richard de Ledrede, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and which subse- 
quently attracted such general admiration. And here J should 
observe, that I have chiefly based my statements on a private commu- 
nication received at the time from one of the most competent autho- 
rities—viz., Charles Winston, Esq., Middle Temple, London, whose 
“Introduction to the Study of Painted Glass,’”’ forms a standard work 
of reference on the subject. According to Mr. Winston, the criteria 
of style depend both on the peculiarities of the glass itself, and of the 
leads in which it is set. He states that the fourteenth century glass 
is distinguishable by the nature and texture of the material, by its 
colour, and the mode of painting on it. The texture of the glass is 
sometimes impure, and often nearly opaque; frequently we find it 
incrusted with a brown ferruginous coating—the effects of decomposition 
—produced by exposure to the atmosphere; or perforated with little 
round holes about the size of a pin’s head, also the effect of decomposi- 
tion. Glass of this period, too, is liable to scale off in damine like 
slate. The plain glass is frequently of a rich sea-green hue, varying in 
depth according to the manufacture, and also, of course, according to 
the thickness of the sheet. Some of the plain glass of this time (and the 
remark applies also equally to coloured glass) is very thick, ranging 
from about a quarter of an inch to a sixteenth, or under. The colour 
and mode of producing it afford also another mode of determining the 
age of glass. In the fourteenth century the yellow and ruby stains 
were produced in & very peculiar way, namely, by a coating of yellow 
or ruby glass laid over a substratum of white, and often presenting a 
streaked and uneven appearance, as if laid on with a brash. The 
yellow stain introduced after 1300 is easily distinguished from yellow 
coloured glass of a uniform texture. The yellow stain only penetrates 
a little way into the white glass, usually about the thickness of wmting 
paper; whilst the former is coloured yellow throughout its entire sub- 
stance ; and together with all such homogeneously tinted glass of what- 
ever colour, is technically termed ‘ pot-metal.’? The yellow ‘ pot-metal’ 
glass was employed throughout the entire period over which glass 
painting extends. Ruby glass is invariably coloured on one side only 
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of the sheet, the substratum being of white glass. The layer of colouring 
matter varies much in thickness according to the age of the glass, the 
oldest being of considerable substance ; and frequently when viewed 
edgeways it presents the appearance of several /amina of ruby, imbedded 
in white glass.* Examples of nearly every variety which I have men- 
tioned are to be found amongst the glass in our museum. The other 
kinds of coloured glass, and which occur of almost every variety of 
tint, are homogeneous in their texture, being composed of ‘ pot-metal.’ 
The different varieties already enumerated exhibit no painting on the 
surface of the glass, and served to produce patterns by being cut into 
small panes, or ‘ quarries,’ as they are technically denominated. Geo- 
metrical patterns, z.e. patterns formed by various combinations of the 
circle, the spherical triangle, &c., are especially characteristic of four- 
teenth century Gothic work. One would, therefore, expect to find 
quarries ae to form geometrical patterns amongst the debris of 
de Ledrede’s glass, nor are we disappointed in this expectation. Many 
quarries, still remaining entire, and numberless fragments presenting a 
similar character, prove the predominance of geometrical designs in the 
decoration of these windows. Painted glass of the fourteenth century 
was executed in an enamel tint of a reddish brown colour, composed of 
an oxide of iron, mixed with a soft glass, or flux, to cause it to adhere 
to the glass permanently; all such painted glass was subjected to the 
action of a strong heat in order to fuse the flux and cause the colouring 
to become fixed. The patterns in vogue during the fourteenth century 
generally consisted of a running scroll, formed by a tendril with ivy, 
maple, vine, or oak leaves springing from it. The lines are ener 
marked pretty strongly. A large proportion of this description of glass 
was found at the Cathedral of St. Canis 

It may be observed of all ancient leads, as a general characteristic, 
that they present a narrow surface to the eye, whilst strength and 
rigidity, in a line at right angles to the plane of the window, is attained 
to a much greater degree than the usual form of modern leads can 
possibly afford. The leading chiefly used in the fourteenth century 
presents a section somewhat like the letter I. Of this variety many 
specimens were discovered, intermingled with glass, at the Cathedral 
of St. Canice. Anciently (according to Theophilus) the leads were 
cast in a mould, and the specimens before us have all that cha- 
racter. It were to be wished that modern Irish manufacturers would take 
a lesson from these ancient examples, in which the same quantity of meta 
is so managed as to afford fleazbelity in a line with the plane of the 
window (thus affording facility for the composition of the most intricate 
design) ; great rigidity to the action of high winds and storms, and a 


* Purple glass was sometimes produced at this period by enclosing a stratum 
of blue glass between two strata of the ruby stain ; but ] have found no example 
of it amongst the St. Canice glass. 
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narrow surface presented to the eye—qualities, in all of which the 
modern leading is sadly deficient. 

From what has been said, we may, I think, safely conclude that the 
glass and leads exhumed in 1846 belong’ to the fourteenth century, and 
once formed portion of the celebrated windows erected by Bishop de 
Ledrede about 1346. It is true that one objection presents itself. 
The windows in question are said to have been adorned by a series of 
compositions illustrative of the life of our Saviour; whilst, amongst 
the fragments discovered, but few can be referred to the human face or 
figure. But, irrespective of the fact that some specimens of the glass 
must, I conceive, be referred to this class of design, there are two con- 
siderations which, in my mind, serve in a great degree to obviate this 
objection. The first is, that any representation of the human form would 
be peculiarly obnoxious to the iconoclastic zeal of the puritan despoilers 
of the Cathedral ; all such they would, therefore, take particular care to 
deface. Secondly, we must recollect that no remains of the glass of the 
great east window have been discovered, the fragments under considera- 
tion having been exhumed from beneath the north windows of the 
choir ; whilst all testimony concurs in stating that to the former belonged 
the designs representing the gospel history. We may, therefore, 
reasonably Sali without any straining of facts to suit the supposi- 
tion, that the north windows, although rich in all the varied hues of 
stained and painted glass, were chiefly filled with mosaic or geometric 
designs, together with that peculiar scroll-work of the period, to which 
I have already alluded. At all events, ‘that the glass in question is of 
the fourteenth century,’ as Mr. Winston observes, ‘ there cannot be the 
slightest doubt.’ : 

‘Gring thus briefly laid before the Society my reasons for assuming 
that we have here a portion of de Ledrede’s windows, I shall only observe 
in conclusion that the peculiar circumstances under which this interest- 
ing remain of mediseval art has been preserved for so long a period, has 
not been without its effect on it. The dampness of the soil by which it 
_was covered has rendered it extremely brittle, and the reason of this 1s, 
that the soda, which enters more or Pa into the fabric of all glass, has 
been decomposed and separated from the silicious particles—an effect 
not only lable to ensue from the position in which this glass was disco- 
vered, but also from the action of damp even above ground. 
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DISCOVERY IN THE RUINS OF KILLYON. 
BY T. L. COOKE, EsQ. 


[Read at the Meeting of Marck 6th. | 


Astheancient monastic establishment of Killyon, in the King’s County, 
owes its origin to St. Ciaran, the patron saint of Ossory and first Bishop 
of Saighir, particulars relating to 1t may interest the Kilkenny Archeolo- 
gical Society; especially as in a few hear it is probable there will not be 
a trace of this ancient religious establishment remaining, excepting such 
as may be preserved in the archives of learned Associations.’ The onl 
portion of the building now standing is a small and solitary gable wall, 
surrounded by indistinct vestiges of foundation stones. Some ten or 
twelve years ago the gate-house, with a wall about twelve feet high, 
which enclosed one side of the court-yard, were standing ; as was also 
a small round flanking tower at one of the corners of the quadrangle. 
The loop-holes of this last mentioned tower commanded the exterior side 
of the wall on two faces of the enclosure. The gate-house was square, 
and the gate itself was capable of being very firmly secured, for there 
were diagonal holes running through the masonry on each side, appa- 
rently intended for the reception of chains. 

This place was called Killyon, or according to its proper orthography, 
Cll Lyadajn (Cull Inadhain), because St. Ciaran, the elder, of Saighir 
(now Serkieran), established a nunnery here in the early half of the sixth 
century, for his mother, St. Liadania, and some pious ladies who accom- 
panied her. Her name, Jzadhain, which is pronounced as if written 
Leean, having cild (a cell or place of retirement) prefixed tv it, forms 
the modern appellation Killyon. Of the ancient history of Killyon 
little is known beyond what I have now mentioned. The accouut given 
of this place by Archdall and Lanigan is i ithe and Ware does 
not name it at all. It must, however, have been heretofore a place of 
very extensive hospitality, forin 1846 and 1847, a farmer, who then held 
the site of this religious house, dug to a considerable depth the whole area 
included within its precincts, and discovered an underground apartment, 
which, in its day, evidently served as a cellar. It contained an iron ke 
and a number of broken bottles, made of dark-coloured glass, and oach 
of which might have held about a pint of our imperial measure, or pro- 
bably rather less, owing to the space occupied by their high-crowned 
bottoms. There were also found there various fragments of tall and 
narrow drinking-glasses. I send a sketch of what the bottles seem to 
have been when perfect. The same farmer also exhumed here a vast 
number of the short horns of the old Irish kine, and likewise a cooking 
hearth, in which meat was used to be dressed, in great abundance, as it 
would seem. This hearth was situated in the middle of the court-yard, 
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and it apparently was not sheltered from the weather. I saw the place 
shortly after the discovery. The hearth was a circular basin of about 
ten feet diameter and two and a-half feet deep, having its bottom and 
sides lined with granite rocks, each contaiing at least one or two cubic 
feet. Close by the edges of this pit, and on the surface of the ground 
around it, were several similar rocks, which, as well as the lining of the 
basin, exhibited marks of having been exposed to intense heat. There 
was a considerable quantity of charcoal mixed with ashes all around. 

Keating, History of Ireland, Book I., p. 134, translation of 1723, 
writing of Fionn and the Fianna Eirion, or Irish militia, says :—‘ The 
method of dressing their meat was very particular; for when they had 
success in hunting, it was their custom, in the forenoon, to send their 
huntsman with what they had killed to a proper place where there was 
plenty of wood and water. Here they kindled great fires, into which 
their way was to throw a number of large stones, where they were to 
continue till they were red hot. Then they applied themselves to di 
two great pits in the earth, into one of which, upon the bottom, they eed 
to lay some of these hot stones as a pavement. Upon them they would 
place the raw flesh bound up hard in green sedge or bull-rushes. Over 
these bundles was fixed another layer of hot stones; then a quantity of 
flesh ; and this method was observed till the pit was full. In this 
manner their flesh was sodden or stewed till it was fit to eat, and then 
they uncovered it, and when the hole was emptied they began their 
meal.” An ox was often dressed entire in this manner, the hot stones 
being placed within the carcase. These rude cooking places are called 
by the peasantry Falacoa Fyanna (Halachda Franna), Fenian En- 
campments. But their true appellation seems to be that given in 
“ O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary,” viz., Bnotlac (Brothlach),a word probably 
compounded of bpoé fire, or bod flesh, and leac a flag. O’Reill 
defines Bnotlsé as a pit or hole made in the earth in which the ancient 
Irish militia used to dress their meat. This primitive mode of pre- 
paring food was used as lately as September, 1836, in the Sandwich 
Islands; for Dr. Ruschenberger (Narrative of a Voyage Round the 
World, Vol. I., p. 336), writes of the Hawatians, “ the feast consisted 
of dogs, poultry, pigs, &c., Juaned ; that is, after being carefully wrap- 

din leaves of the 7: plant, cooked by being buried amidst stones 
heated for the purpose.” 

There was also discovered at Kallyon, about the same time, and by 
the same person, a lump of yellowish metallic alloy, resembling pyrites, 
—also other large and antique-shaped iron keys, and a part of a large 
and thick iron knife or sword were found by him. These several arti- 
cles are now in my collection. Those made of iron are, as may be 
supposed, much oxidized. I send a sketch of the smallest of the keys. 
It is of the same size as the orginal. 

It is to be lamented that this once interesting ruin may be said 
almost no longer to exist. Kaullyon is the estate of a gentleman resident 
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in the County of Kildare. The gate-house, the round flanking tower, 
and the wall which enclosed the ae have all vanished. These were 
barbarously pulled down, and the stones of which they were composed, 
as also the granite rocks belonging to the curious ancient cooking-hearth, 
were all broken up and used as “ metal” for repairing the neighbouring 
roads, or as building materials for a new police barrack which has been 
erected hard by. Nothing now remains to mark the site of the once 
celebrated nunnery of St. Liadhain, except the crumbling ruin of one - 
small and insignificant gable wall. The narrow-minded industry of the . 
occupier of Kallyon has here erased every trace which could bear testi- 
mony to the pious zeal of the nun, or to the teeming hospitality of the 
byadcad (biadhtach) of former times. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROPER ARRANGEMENT AND 
PRESERVATION OF THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
IN ST. CANICE’S CATHEDRAL. 


BY JOHN G. A. PRIM. 
[Read at the Meeting of September 4th.] 


There are few local members of this Society, I am sure, who need to 
be told what deep reasons the Kilkenny archzeologist possesses for gra- 
titude to the memory of Bishop Pococke for his preservation of the 
ancient tombs in our venerable Cathedral. Not only local antiquaries, 
however, but the local public at large, look upon these monuments of 
medieval art and piety, with a just pride, esteeming them as interesting 
mementos of the past, and valuable historical records. I am not, 
nevertheless, quite sure that even those of the public who are imbued 
with a taste for antiquities, are generally aware of the extent of injury 
to which the disposition of the monuments made, with a far different 
view, by Bishop Pococke, has exposed them, and that some of the effigial 
tombs which the worthy prelate rescued from the obscurity in which 
they had so long lain, heaped promiscuously in a disused side-chapel, 
were incongruously and erroneously arranged by those whom he em- 
ployed to set them up. Such is the fact, however; and in bringing 
this subject under the notice of the Society, I have in view the accom- 
plishment of two salient objects—first, to expose the errors fallen into 
in putting up the misplaced altar-tombs, in the hope that the hint may 
lead to a new and more correct arrangement of them; and secondly, to 
attain the preservation of the more humble, though scarcely less inter- 
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esting sepulchral slabs, the inscriptions and sculptured devices of which 
are fast becoming obliterated in consequence of the position in which 
they have been injudiciously placed, serving as common flooring flags. 

The greatest error which has been fallen into in arranging the effigial 
monuments, occurs in the separating of the tombs of Piers, eighth Karl 
of Ormonde, and his Lady, Margaret of Kildare. The recumbent statue 
of the “ Red Earl,” in full panoply, and with e sleeping talbot at his 
feet, is supported on an altar-tomb placed beneath the first arch of 
the nave, nearest the belfry, on the north side; and bears the inscrip- 
tion :— 


Hic. Jacet. Petrus. WButceler. comes, Mrmonie. et. Dssorie. qui. obiit. 
EFQY. die. Augusti. Anno. Domini. BM. CCCCC.FELTE. 


As this inscription appears quite perfect in itself, we might not suppose 
that any impropriety had been committed in laying out the Earl’s stern- 
looking effigy thus, in solitary state, were we not to examine the tomb 
of his Lady. which lies at some distance from the former, under one of 
the windows of the north lateral aisle. The statue of the celebrated 
Countess, clothed in flowing drapery of ample folds, wearing the 
‘‘ horned head-dress” of the age in which she flourished, and having her 
hands devoutly raised in the attitude of prayer upon the breast, exactly 
corresponds in execution and size with that of her husband. But the 
great proof that they were never intended to be separated, as at present, 
exists in the fact that the commencement of the inscription shows it to 
be a continuation of that on the Karl’s tomb. It is— 


Et. Margareta. Fitsgeraly. comitissa. uxor. efjus que. obift. YF. dfe. 
Gugusti. [| 


Whilst these monuments are allowed to remain apart, this inscription 
must of course be imperfect, and a puzzle to the uninitiated visitor ; 
and it is, therefore, much to be wished that the Earl and his Countess 
were once more united, and placed side by side, as when their monu- 
ment was originally erected. . 

Another glarmg error committed in the modern erection of the tombs, 
will be found with respect to that of Richard, first Viscount Mountgar- 
ret. The effigy of this nobleman is the best executed of any in the 
Cathedral, and though the inscription is partially broken away, enough 
remains to inform us that the monument is erected to a Lord Mount- 
garret, who died on the 20th December, 1571, and this date identifies 
it as belonging to the first of the title. The tomb, which is one of 
altar-shape, is placed in a corner of the south transept, so that only one 
side-stone supports the table on which the statue lies. This supporting- 
stone is ornamented with various devices representing the passion of the 
Saviour, and two shields with armorial bearings. Over the dexter 
escutcheon, which 1s charged with the chief indented of the House of 
Butler, is the name “ Mrmond,” in raised letters; and over the sinister 
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shield, which blazons, a canton ermine, four annulets, is similarly in- 
scribed the name of the family to which those arms belonged— 
“ Cantwell.” Now it is quite evident that this stone never pertained 
to the monument of Lord Mountgarret, as he had nothing to do with 
either of these coats. He should bear upon his escutcheon a crescent, 
to show the distinction as to his being of a junior branch of the Butler 
family, and the name inscribed over it would, of course, not be “Or- . 
mond,” but “ Mountgarret.” He does not appear to have had any 
cause: for impaling, quartering, or emblazoning the Cantwell arms. His 
mother was a Fitzgerald, the Countess Margaret of Ormonde, before 
referred to, and his three wives were chosen from the families of Butler 
of Nehom, Barnwell of Stackallen, and Plunket of Killeen. I am 
quite unaware of the person for whose monument this stone was carved, 
as I have not been able to find any intermarriage between the Ormonde 
and Cantwell families which would account for it ; however, at all events 
it is perfectly certain that it could have nothing to do with Lord 
Mountgarret. But we may find, by making a proper examination, that 
the stone which really belongs to the Viscount’s monument and should 
be supporting the table, has been misapplied, and is actually appro- 
‘sri as a supporter to the southern ae of the tomb of his father, 

eter, the “ Red Earl” of Ormonde. Amongst the other emblems 
sculptured upon it is an escutcheon charged with a quartering of arms, 
and at either sides the initials R. B., which should have been of them- 
selves a sufficient indication to the blundering superintendant employed 
by Bishop Pococke, that the stone could have no reference to Earl 
Peter. In three of the quarters of the shield are displayed the in- 
signia of the Butler family, the “‘ indented chief,” and “ covered cups,” 
whilst in the fourth is the “ saltier,” the Fitzgerald ensign. Karl Peter 
should impale.the Fitzgerald arms, as his wife was of that family, but 
on the escutcheon of her son, they would be properly quartered ; and it 
is a strange fact, that whoever was charged with re-erecting this tomb, 
in Bishop Pococke’s time, seems to have been aware that it was not 
consistent to have a quartering of the Butler and Fitzgerald arms on 
Earl Peter’s monument, for an attempt—fortunately an unsuccessful 
one—has been made to obliterate the sadézer from the portion of the 
shield in which it was blazoned. The circumstance of a crescent being 
conspicuously sculptured in the centre of the shield, to denote the 
second branch of the Butler House, should be in itself sufficient to show 
to any one acquainted with heraldry, that these arms were intended for 
a member of the Mountgarret, not of the Ormonde, family. It then 
becomes evident that beside joining the effigies of Earl Peter and the 
Countess Margaret of Ormonde, to form a single tomb in themselves, 
restitution ought also be made to the monument of Lord Mountgarret, 
of the side-stone proper thereto, whilst that which has been hitherto, by 
mistake, appropriated to him, should be removed. 

With respect to the second class of monuments to which I before 
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alluded—the slabs which lie prostrate on the floor, and which are sculp- 
tured with the richest variety of interlaced and floriated crosses that can 
perhaps be found within Great Britain or Ireland, and ranging in date 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century—lI can aver that to my 
own knowledge several of the inscriptions and ornaments, perfectly legi- 
ble and discernible a dozen years since, are now quite obliterated; 
whilst the work of defacing the remainder gradually and surely pro- 
gresses, being the natural consequence of their being placed in the 
position of common flooring flags. ‘The losses of histomy,” remarks 
Gibbon, “are indeed irretrievable; when the productions of fancy or 
science have been swept away, new poets may invent, and new philoso- 
phers may reason; but, if the insemption of a single fact be once 
obliterated, it can never be restored by the united efforts of genius and 
industry. The consideration of our past losses should incite the present 
age to cherish and perpetuate the valuable relics which have escaped.” 
The eloquent words of the historian of the Roman Empire are forcibly 
applicable to the monuments of great national interest which are gra- 
dually decaying away, in place of being preserved, within the Cathedral 
of Ossory. In the present arrangement of the beautiful tombs which 
lie level with the floor, the foot of every thoughtless visitor who saunters 
through the Cathedral nave, understanding little of what he sees, and, 
perhaps, caring less, is rapidly effacing from their surface many valuable 
records of past ages. Little indeed does the casual sight-seer, as he 
passes along the aisles of this venerable structure, think of the many 
specimens, rich and rare, of a class of monuments most prized by the 
antiquary and the local historian, over which he ruthlessly tramps. 
The suggestion which I would offer for stopping the havoc too long 
permitted to be made amongst these old inscriptions and quaint devices, 
would be the removal of all the tombs from out of the immediate 
passage, or thoroughfare, between the principal doors and the choir, and 
the arranging them in places where it 1s unnecessary for the foot of the 
passenger to tread. By raising them a few inches above the level of the 
ground, a pretty strong hint would also be given to the visitor, that he 
was not to regard such slabs in the light of common flag-stones, and 
would prevent him from inadvertently treading upon them. 

When we consider the number, the beauty, and the value of these 
remains—when we reflect that in themselves they form almost a com- 
plete museum for the study of Anglo-Irish sepulchral monuments—of 
the interlaced and floriated cross-bearing tombs in particular—such as 
could scarcely be collected even by ransacking and bringing together 
the monumental treasures of the rest of the country—lI think I will be 
readily agreed with, that to make a perfect arrangement and classifica-_ 
tion of them—to take efficient measures for their future careful pre- 
servation, might be called a national work—a work, the suggestion for 
adopting which, would at least come worthily from a Society such as 
this, 
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The Dean and Chapter of St. Canice have been for some time engaged 
in the gradual development of such judicious restorations and improve- 


rower view, they are peculiarly endeared to the hearts of Kilkenny men, 
by the associations of family history, by the natural reverence for re- 
mains of the olden time, and by the memory of pleasures of a high and 
enduring nature conferred by their study, and the elevating thoughts 
suggested by a contemplation of them, 


SN ts 
KILKENNY COLLEGE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN BROWNE, LL.D. 


- [Read at the Meeting of November 6th. | 


In presenting to the library of the Society a transcript of the ancient 
Register of Kilkenny College, Possessing, as it must, a high degree of 


interest, not only for most of the distinguished families of our own 


have been educated in this “ famous schoole,” as it has been Justly 
styled—I wish at the same time to lay before the meeting some notices 
of the establishment over which I have the honour to preside, and to 
place on record, among our Transactions, the opinions expressed con- 
cerning it by some good men of the olden time. And it affords me 
sincere pleasure to be enabled to bring forward this brief notice of Kil- 

College in the presence of the descendant and representative of 
the noble House, by one of whose distinguished members it Was originally 
founded. Although the presence of our Chairman and Patron* prevents 
me from saying on this subject as much as I could wish, yet I may 


* The Marquis of Ormonde, who presided at the meeting. 
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venture to observe, I hope without offending, that the Lords of Or- 
monde have at all times been found the most prominent patrons of 
everything that could conduce to the happiness and improvement of the 
community amongst whom Providence placed them; and that being 
scholars themselves, and having learned and felt the force of the poetic 
maxim— 
“‘ Ingenuas didicisye fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros’-— 


they have always sought to promote the welfare of their people by en- 
deavouring to cultivate amongst them a taste for the useful arts and 
sciences, and education of a high order—hence the foundation of Kil- 
kenny College. 

To quote the words of Banim, “ Kilkenny College was the most 
famous, as well as the most ancient preparatory school in Ireland. It 
commenced as an appendage to the magnificient Cathedral of St. Canice, 
for the preservation of which, after Cromwell’s spoliation, we are in- 
debted to the classic Pococke, and was then situate, according to 
Stanihurst, ‘in the west of the church-yard.’” The earliest information 
we possess respecting the original foundation is derived from the pages 
of the last mentioned author, whose quaint description, written toward 
the close of the 16th century, I here subjoin :— 

“In the West ende of the church-yard of late haue bene founded a 
Grammar schoole by the right honourable Pierce or Peter Butler, Erle 
of Ormond and Ossory, cad by his wife the countesse of Ormond, the 
lady Margarete fitz Girald, sister to Girald fitz Girald the Erle of Kyl- 
dare, that last was. Out of which schoole haue sprouted such proper 
ympes through the painefull diligence and the laboursome industry ofa 
famous lettered man, M. Peter White (sometyme fellow of Oriall col- 
ledge in Oxford, and schoolmaister in Kilkenny), as generally the whole 
weale publike of Ireland, and especially the southerne partes of that 
Island are greatly thereby furthered. This gentleman’s methode in 
trayning up youth, was rare and singuler, framying the education ac- 
cording to the scolers vaine. If he fond him free, he would bridle 
hym like a wyse Isocrates from his booke: if he perceiued hym to be 
dull, he would spur hym forwarde; if he understoode that he were ye 
woorse for beating, he woulde win him with rewardes : finally, by inter- 
lacing study with recreation, sorrow with mirth, payne with pleasure, 
sowernesse with sweetnesse, roughnesse with myldnesse, he had so good 
successe in schooling his pupils, as in good sooth I may boldly byde by 
it, that mm the realme of Ireland was no Grammar schoole so good, in 
Englande I am well assured, none better. And because it was my happy 
happe (God and my parents be thanked) to haue bene one of his crewe, 
I take it to stand with my duety, sith I may not stretch myne habilitie 
in requiting hys good turnes, yet to manifeste my good will in remem- 
bryng his paines. And certes, I acknowledge myselfe so much bound 
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and beholding to him and his, as for his sake, J reuerence the meanest 
stone cemented in the walles of that famous schoole.” * 

This Peter White, as we learn from Harns (Writers of Ireland, p. 95), 
was a native of Waterford, and, from his success and ability as a trainer 
of youth, was termed “the lucky or happy schoolmaster of Munster.” 
He was promoted to the deanery of Waterford in 1566, but being 
afterwards ejected for non-conformity, he returned to his former occu- 

ation of school-master. His death occurred about the latter end of 

lizabeth’s reign, when probably the school rendered so famous by him 
fell into decay. At all events, I have not been able to discover any 
trace of its existence, until the original Ormonde foundation was revived 
and placed on a more ample footing shortly after the Restoration of 
Charles II. Agata to quoté Banim :—“ In 1684, the first Duke of 
Ormonde, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, granted a new charter to 
Kilkenny College, vesting in himself and his heirs male the appointment 
of masters, and the office and dignity of patrons and governors of the 
establishment. The statutes passed by him on this occasion, no less 
than twenty-five in number, are each of formidable length, regulating 
everything, from the master’s morals, religion, and salary, to the punish- 
ment to be inflicted on an urchin for ‘cutting or defacing the desks or 
forms, walls or windows of the school.’ Under this new arrangement 
the College also changed its situation from ‘the west of the church- 
yard’ of St. Canice, to a large building at the other extremity of the 
town of Kilkenny, which, together with a fine park, and the rectories 
and tithes of several parishes near and distant, the patron granted in 
trust, for its uses and advantage.” 

The house which the Duke of Ormonde at that period converted into 
a free school (as ap by an estimate for the necessary alterations, 
still existing, dated Novcubes 3, 1666), was situated “in St. John’s 
Towne,” and belonged to the City of Kilkenny. It had been built by one 
Mr. Seix, and was then in possession of his Grace’s tenant, named Baiges. 
at a rent of £25 per annum. The house is described as being built in 
a figure of four sides, with a small central court ; the street front mea- 
sured sixty feet, and the depth was eighty feet in the clear; the central 
court was twenty feet by sixteen; @nd it had a garden attached which 
reached to the meadow. Attached to this larger house, in the rear, was 
another, sixty feet long by twenty wide, and which had been built since 
the erection of the larger concern. The roofs, floors, and partitions are said 
to have been in good condition, and the MS. further states that, “all the 
whole house in every story is reasonably well borded with oake boards, 
and strongly layed, and good strong stayrecases of oaken boards ; and ye 
tenante hath bestowed good glasing of many windowes on ye house.” The 
building was three stories high besides the garret, and is thus described :-— 

1st story—“To begin with the lower story that hes a foot higher 
than ye kennell of ye street,” it had backwards a kitchen 22 by 26 feet, 


* The Description of Ireland, apud Holinshed, fol. 14, dorso. 
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with a good chimney 10 feet wide; by the side of this apartment ran 
the mill-stream, described as “ a constant river of water.”” On the same 
floor might be an “ eating-hall,” 60 feet by 22, and 10 feet high, besides 
rooms for larders, cellarage, storage for goods, &c. 

2d story—“ On the second story is a very ffaire roome towards the 
street, with good hight, 22 feet by 60 long, I suppose big enough for the 
schoole ;” and at either end, rooms for the master, ushers, servants, 
_ and ten of the principal scholars. 

3rd story—“ This storye will be most convenient for so many scollars’ 
chambers as it is capable off, and that can have chimneys; alsoe one of 
ye ushers ought to lye in this story to regulate the schollars from disor- 
ders as may happen.” | 

4th story or garret, it is stated, may also be made into rooms with 
chimneys for the scholars ; in all, with the other floors, affording accom- 
modation for the master, ushers, and 60 scholars. 

These alterations, together with the breaking out of several new 
windows, are estimated, at the lowest (materials included), at £180. 
The paper is endorsed in the Duke’s own hand—“ Estimate for repair- 
ing a house to make a free schoole of.” 

The interesting document from which these extracts are taken, is 
shee in the Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, where I have 

een permitted to consult it by the noble owner of that invaluable 
repository of the historic records of Ireland. 

The old College, the internal economy of which is so minutely brought 
before us by the manuscript alluded to, was well remembered by the last 
generation—amongst others, by our late fellow-townsman, HKdward 
Denroche, Esq., of John-street, an alumnus of the school, who, during 
a long life spent in his native City, by the probity and sterling worth of 
his character, reflected honour on the establishment in which he had 
been educated. Mr. Denroche described the old College as bearing a 
general resemblance to the ancient mansion of the Rothe family still 
standing in High-street. It consisted, according to his statement, of a 
quadrangular building with a central court. In the street front were 
two archways, still remaining in the wall at each side of the present 
entrance gate. These archways gaveSentrance to the central quadrangle, 
and between them, projecting into the street, was a high double flight 
of steps, which gave admittance to the first floor. The school-room was 
a lofty and very large apartment, and was situate on the east side of the 
quadrangle; the windows of which, large and of massive framed 
timber, looked out on the mill-race. The domestic buildings were two 
stories high, and occupied the west side of the quadrangle, where the 
stables and out offices of the present College stand. . Denroche 
commenced at the College when he was six years old, at which time Dr. 
Hewetson, afterwards prebendary of Aghour, and rector of the union 
of Freshford, was master. 

Another alumnus of the school, already more than once quoted, the 
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late John Banim, whose fame as a novelist is co-extensive with the 
English language, in his “ Fetches,” has left us also the following 
graphic portraiture of his alma mater, which agrees in the main with 
Mr. Denroche’s testimony :— 

“We find it necessary to observe that the building, to which the title 
‘College of Kilkenny’ now applies, is not the same endowed by the 
Dake of Ormonde. The Irish tourist is at present shown, from an op- 
posite bank of the Nore, a large square modern house, three stories 
high, dashed or plastered, and flaunting with gay and ample windows ; 
and this, he is informed, is ‘the College” Turning its back in suitable 
abstraction, upon the hum and bustle of the small though populous 
city, it faces towards the green country, an extensive lawn spreading 
before it, and the placid river running hard by, and is altogether appro- 
priately and beautifully situated. But the original edifice, that existed 
at the time of our story, was pushed further back, faced into the street 
of the town, and was a gray reverend pile of irregular and rather strag- 
gling design, or, we should perhaps say, of no design at all; having, 
partly, a monastic physiognomy, and partly that of a dwelling-house, 
and bearing, to its present gay successor, about the same likeness that 
the levee skirts of Anne’s time bear to the smart swallow-tail of the last 
summer but one.—The entrance to the school-room was immediately 
from the street, through huge oak folding doors, arching at top, and 
gained by two grand flights of steps at each side, that formed a spacious 
platform before the entrance, and allowed under them a passage by 
which visitors approached the College. To the left was another gateway 
where carriages had egress. ‘The whole front of the building was of cut 
stone, with Gothic windows composed of numerous small panes of glass, 
separately leaded, and each of diamond form; giving the appearance of 
a side or back rather than a front, on account of its grotesque gables, 
chimneys, and spouts, the last of which jutted into the street, to the no 
small annoyance in rainy weather of the neighbours and the passengers ; 
while, from the platform before the school-room entrance, the lads of 
the College contrived, in all weathers, further annoyances of every 
description.” 

The ancient Register of the sch@ol exhibits an ample list of names 
under this new foundation; many of them afterwards holding distin- 
guished positions in church and state. However, the troublous times 
of the Revolution passed not over the land without affecting the 
‘famous schoole” of Kilkenny. The coming change was foreshadowed 
so early as 1686; on the 18th of Augustin which year, Thomas Oiway, 
Bishop of Ossory, wnting from Kilkenny to J. Clarke, Esq. (one of the 
Duke’s confidential servants, and ancestor to Field Marshal Clarke, Duke 
of Feltre), says :—“ On the last Thursday in July, the visitors were at his 
Grace's Schoole, where they found all things well, considering the great 
discouragement all things are under here, in which the very schoolboys 
_have their share, who would be more numeyous if the times were more 
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serene. There are in the Schoole fifty-one.” (Original letter, Evidence 
Chamber, Kilkenny Castle). This allusion to “the times” has reference, 
there can be no doubt, to James the Second’s policy in Ireland. At that 
very period there was a rival school set up in Kilkenny, which James 
afterwards erected into a University. 

Alarmed by the policy of the crown, Dr. Hinton, the then master of the 
school, with many others of the Protestant party, fled to England durin 
Tyrconnell’s government. After the master’s abdication the Lord 
Lieutenant converted the school-house into a military hospital; and to 
this purpose it continued to be applied until James’ arrival in Dublin. 
Shortly after that period, taking advantage of Dr. Hinton’s absence, 
that King by Royal charter, dated the 21st of February, 1690-], declared 
the master attainted, and on the original foundation “erected and 
endowed a Royal College, consisting of a Rector, eight Professors, and 
two Scholars, in the name of more, to be called the Royal College of 
St. Canie at Kilkenny of the foundation of King James.”’ (Harris’ Life 
of William ITI, Dublin, 1749, p. 234, in the appendix to which 
work, p. lvi., the charter is given at length). But with James’ fortunes 
the star of the University of St. Canice also set. And when, after the 
rout of the Boyne, the second Duke of Ormonde again took possession 
of his paternal castle and property at Kilkenny, the school endowed by 
his grandfather was restored to the original foundation ; under which it 
continues to the present day to exist, with the exception that the ap- 
pointment of the master was conferred on the Provost and Fellows of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in consequence of the withdrawal of the Duke 
of Ormonde to France in 1714. . | 

The famous men who have received their education in this founda- 
tion have been most numerous. On this subject I may quote another 
passage from Stanihurst, who, in his historical work, De Rebus in 
Hibernia Gestis Inbri Quatuor, p. 25, again gratefully blazons the 
achievements of his old master :— 

“ Hic ludum aperuit, nostra etate, Petrus Whitus, cuius in totam 
Rempublicam summa constant merita. Ex illius enim schola, tamquam ex 
equo Troico, homines litteratissimi in reipublicse lucem prodierunt. Quos 
ego hic Whiteos, quos Quemerfor@ps, quos Walsheos, quos Wadingos, 
quos Dormeros, quos Shethos, quos Garueos, quos Butleros, quos 
Archeros, quos Strongos, quos Lumbardos, excellentes ingenio & doc- 
trina viros, commemorare potuissem, qui primis temporibus etatis in 
eius disciplinam se tradiderunt.” Amongst this array of names, com- 
prising those of most of the old gentry of the Pale, many hold a 
distinguished place in the annals of literature and of the 
state,—Lombard, the historian and Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Armagh; Wadding, the annalist; Dormer, the poet (author of “the 
Decay of Ross,” in ballad-royal); Walsh, the translator of Cam- 
brensis, and White, whose refutation of that author’s statements 
regarding Ireland has lately been brought to light by the labours of. 
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the Rev. M. Kelly ;* Gerald Comerford, an eminent lawyer, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Attorney for Connaught, and second Baron of the Irish 
Exchequer; Elias Shee, “‘a gentleman of passing good wit, a pleasing 
conceited companion, full of mirth without gall, who wrote in English 
divers Sonnets;” Butler, whotranslated Corderius’ “Book of Phrases” in 
1562; Archer the Jesuit, for whose actions the “ Pacata Hibernia” may 
be referred to; and, not the least notable amongst these distinguished 
individuals, Stanihurst himself, who besides his celebrity asamanof letters, 
may also be mentioned as the uncle of Archbishop Ussher. Amongst the 
names entered on the Register of the schcol,as re-founded bythefirst Duke 
of Ormonde, I find those of Baldwin, afterwards Provost, and a benefactor 
of, Trinity College, Dublin; Bishop Berkeley, with regard to whom it 
is difficult to decide whether his fame as a man of letters, or as a Christian 
hilanthropist, stands highest ; his friend and correspondent, the patriot 
ryor; Armaker, Archdeacon of Armagh in 1690, and author of several 
works; Congreve the dramatist; and Harris the histonan. As we 
draw nearer our own day, many a famous name also stands out proudly 
from the throng of less distinguished adwmni of Kilkenny College— 
Harry Flood ¢he orator of his day; Yelverton Lord Avonmore, and Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, also luminaries of the Irish House of Commons ; 
Michael Cox, Archbishop of Cashel; Hugh Carlton, Solicitor General ; 
and, though last not least, John Banim. Scions of the noble Houses of 
Desart, Inchiquin, Colooney, De Vesci, Waterford, Llandaff, Morning- 
ton, Lismore, Charlemont, Hawarden, Ashbrook, Ross, Howth, Tho- 
mond, Clifden, Boyle (ancestor to the Duke of Devonshire), Bandon, 
Shannon, &c., appear amongst the names entered on the Register; in 
which also will be found frequent mention of the families of note and 
mark in this and the surrounding Counties, viz., Cavanagh, Staples, Cuffe, 
Cosby, Penefather, Vandeleur, Wemys, Flood, Langrishe, Bryan, 
le Hunte, Butler, Cramer-Coghill, Wheeler, Izod, Barker, Greene, War- 
burton, St. George, &c., &c. Whilst amongst the names by some 
chance omitted therefrom, may be enumerated the far-famed Dean 
Swift, and Farquhar the dramatist, who are known to have received their 
education at Kilkenny College. Sir Richard Steele, the friend and 
compeer of Addison, whose father w&s private secretary to the Duke of 
Ormonde, it is likely also spent his early years at this school. 

The names now enumerated fully justify the remark of Banim that it 
was after the restoration of its original charter “ this seminary rose to 
the height of its fame, and that young Irish noblemen and gentlemen 
crowded its classes for the most approved preparation for University 
honours. It might be called the then Eton of the sister country.” 

Dr. Ledwich, in his History of Kilkenny, says of the institution— 


* Apologia pro Hibernia, sive Fabularum et Famosorum Libellorum Silvestri 
Giralli Cambrensis, Refutatio. Auctore Stephano Vito, nunc primum edita 
cura Matthwi Kelly, in Collegio S. Pat. apud Maynooth, Professoris, etc. 
Dublinii : apud Johannem O'Daly, 1849. 
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“ this school has had a succession of eminent masters, has produced men 
of great learning, and is justly esteemed the first school for the educa- 
tion of youth in this kingdom.” The names of the masters since the 
Duke of Ormonde’s foundation are as follow :— 


1670. Edward Jones, D.D. 
1680. Henry Ryder, D.D. 

1684. Edward Hinton, D.D. 
1702. William Andrews, D.D. 
1714. Edward Lewis, A.M. 
1743. Thomas Hewetson, LL.D. 
1776. Richard Pack, A.M. 
1781. John Ellison, D.D. 

1793. Anthony Pack, D.D. 
1810. Andrew O'Callaghan, A.M. 
1820. William Baillie, LL.D 
1842. John Browne, LL.D. 


Amongst these, Dr. Edward Jones was afterwards made Bishop 
of Cloyne, and Dr. Ryder Bishop of Killaloe; but, alas! “tem- 
pora mutantur’—the masters are no longer made Bishops; our 
great men and our little men are not satisfied with education in Ire- 
land, and the lamentable consequence, obvious to all, is an unlearned 
and mentally dwindled race, instead of the giants of those days when 
Ireland educated her own sons. 

Our young gentry (with a few honourable exceptions) bring home 
from England and the Continent, ideas unsuited to their circumstances, 
and habits that unfit them for the duties of good and plain country 
gentlemen in Ireland. But let us hope that better days are coming to 
Ireland, that her sons will no longer be alienated in their affections 
from the land of their nativity by a foreign education, and that our gentry 
will become wiser and adopt the German maxim of educating their bo 
in the country in which they are to live. Then we shall no longer 
able to adopt, as applicable to our people, but we shall be able to reverse, 
the celebrated lines of Horace :— 


¢ 


a + 
“ Atas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores mox daturos, 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 


The earlier portion of the Register, which I have caused to be tran- 
scribed for the library of the Society, commences with October, 1684, 
and ends with July 27th, 1688; after this occurs a dacuna of nearly 
three years, an omission which is explained by the heading prefixed to 
the next entries, viz. :—‘ The names of such as were admitted into His 
Grace the Duke of Ormond's Schoole at Kilkenny since the Warre 
ended wm Ireland in the year 1691.” The first entry of this portion is 
dated January 20th, 1691-2, and the series is complete up to August 
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6th, 1716, from which date no entry occurs until the year 1743, from 
whence the Register is continued in regular series up to the present day. 
There are also some notices of the pupils who left the school for College, 
or to enter into various professions, &c., which are very curious; these 
entries commence with the date 1684, and end with the year 1704; 
since which period, with the exception of a few entries commencing 
1743, this portion of the Register has been discontinued. 

We learn, on the authority of Ledwich, that there formerly existed, 
in Primate Marsh’s Library, Dublin, a book of poems, intitled “ Sacni 
Lusus,” by the young gentlemen of the College of Kilkenny; which, 
I am sorry to say, is not now to be found there. I may also mention, 
in conclusion, that I have heard from Mr. B. Scott, sen., of this City, 
an interesting anecdote connecting Dean Swift’s name with Kilkenny 
College, which is as follows :—When the old College was pulled down, 
Dr. Ellison was master of the school. The oak timber-work was pur- 
chased by his (Mr. Scott’s) uncle, the father of the late Mr. Martin 
Scott, of Kilkenny, who therewith erected his tenement in High-street. 
After the work was finished it came to Dr. Ellison’s knowledge that the 
name of “ Jonathan Swift” existed, carved in school-boy fashion, on some 
part of the woodwork. Anxious to obtain this treasure, Dr. Ellison 
obtained permission from Mr. Scott to pull down that part of the work 
in which the particular board had been used; but after considerable 
progress in the work of demolition, J/rs. Scott declared that she could 
no longer suffer the business of the establishment to be interrupted, 
and put a stop to the search. 1 understand that the timber wane of 
the house erected at that period remains, the frontage only having been 
re-built within a few years back. If such prove to be the case, I will 
use every exertion towards the recovery of this interesting relic. 

The lithograph which accompanies this paper represents the rear of 
the old College, with the ancient tower and gate in Maudlin- 
street, as seen from the Dublin road at Windgap, and has been copied 
by the Rev. James Graves from a very interesting view of Kilkenny, 
painted in oil about eighty or ninety years back, and at present in the 
collection of the Marquis of Ormonde. This picture exhibits many 
features of old Kilkenny now no longer remaining ; amongst others the 
College, and the gateway above alluded to. 
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THE ANCIENT TRIBES AND TERRITORIES OF OSSORY. 
NO. I. 
BY THE REV. JAMES GRAVES. 


[Read at the Meeting of November 6th.] 


In a district like Kilkenny, which at a very early period was brought 
under subjection to the Anglo-Norman power, it is not to be expected 
that the ancient. Celtic divisions, or trbe-districts, should all be dis- 
tinctly traceable at the present day. Nevertheless, we are uot left 
altogether in the dark in this matter; and it is my intention on this, 
and future occasions, to lay before the aaa such scattered notes as I 
have been able to collect on the subject, in the hope that the question 
may be brought under the notice of persons more skilled than I pretend 
to be, in the original and unpublished sources of Irish history. 

The boundaries and extent of the ancient kingdom of Ossory are well 
known, having been as nearly as possible co-extensive with the present 
diocese of that name. This fair and fertile tract of country, although, 
for the most part, under the supreme rule of the great Mac yolla- 
Paonuy3, or Fitzpatrick family, was, we know, parcelled out amongst 
subordinate tribes or clans who derived their appellation from their 
founders’ names, with the prefix Uj (U2), or its equivalent O,—or 
from some other circumstance. 

Amongst the ancient tribe-districts of Ossory, not the least remarkable 
was that named 1)-Uj-Duac (H-Ui-Duach), the country of O’ Bnaonajn 
(O’ Broenain)—a sept “who,” to quote Keating (Dublin, ed. 1723, Book 
I., p. 112), “ were distinguished by their military achievements, and were 
some of the most renowned champions of the times they lived in.” The 
name Ui-Duach, Hyduach, Idogh, Odogh, or Edough—for thus variously 
is the word given by English writers—although now disused as a terri- 
torial denomination, and the district merged in the barony of Fasach- 
dinin, was in common use from the earliest period of authentic Irish 
history down to the latter end of the 17th century. When I state that 
Ui-Duach is now merged in the barony of Fasachdinin, I do uot, however, 
mean to imply that their limits were identical ; for I hold that the ancient 
district of Ui-Duach extended beyond the present bounds of that barony, 
and comprised the rich lands at either side of the river Nore, as well 
as the Farac* (Fasach, waste or desert) lands bordering on the 


* Fasach-an-Deighnin, i.e., the waste or wilderness of the river Dinin. 
Fasach \ands are defined, by the Statute passed by the Parliament held 
at Drogheda, A.D. 1494, as the “ waste lands without the said mafches” of the 
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tributary mountain stream of the Dinin.* It is true, that by an Inquisition 
taken in the year 1635 in order to find a title for the Crown to this 
district, it appears at that period to be confined nearly to the limits of 
the present manor of Castlecomer. But that it was anciently of much 
larger extent there can be littledoubt; for Colgan (Acta. Sanct. Hid. Tom. 
I., p. 355, 2. 27), speaks of St. Fintan Moeldubh as honoured at Dermagh 
(Durrow) 2 regione Yduack. “ It is quite clear,” says Dr. O’ Donovan, in 
communication which I lately received from him on this subject, “from , 
notices of Us-Duack in Irish authorities, that it was originally more 
extensive than what it is defined to be by the Inquisition taken on the 
Ist of May, 1685. * * * * Itis called Ui-Duack Argatross 
m the Annals of the Four Masters, at the years 850, 951, 1026, and 
1156 ; and Rathk-Beothaigh, now Rathbeagh on the Nore, in the barony 
of Galmoy, is referred to as in Argatross. (See Ord. map, sheets 9 and 
10). Under the year 851, Argatross is referred to as a lordship. 
O’Heerin describes it as the Plain of the Nore :— 


*(-Uy-Dusé Opparse an funn ce, 
jonn-clan fayprjn3 0s Feojpe, 
] padalca fead an clajp 

Fean o bananca O’Braonayn.’ 


Ui-Duach of Ossory of the warm soil, 

The fair wide plain of the Nore, 

Not easily passable is the wood of the plain, 
Its protecting chief O’ Broenain.”’ 


O’Heerin never could have termed the exposed moory soil of the more 
modern: Ui-Duach “warm,” as it is cold and wet even now; whilst, 
on the contrary, the term is admirably descriptive of the fertile and 
sheltered limestone-gravel districts around Rathbeagh and Durrow. 

It is an acknowledged fact in history, that the ecclesiastical divisions 
of an old country often preserve the ancient tribe-names and districts. 
The diocese and ancient kingdom of Ossory are allowed to be conter- 
minous. And I have little doubt that the rural deaneries into which 
that diocese has been divided represent the old tribe-districts of the 
country. There is extant in the “ Red Book of Ossory” a contem- 


Pale,—a term for many centuries applicable to a portion of Ui-Duach. (Statute 
of Kilkenny, edited by Hardiman for the Irish Archeological Society, p. 4, n.) 

* In the traditionary lore of the country people, it is held that St. Patrick. 
cursed the stunes of the Dinin. Another legend runs to the effect that a worm 
or serpent, pl4rc (one of the many which flourish in Irish legendary lore), was 
by the saint metamorphosed into this treacherous and turbulent river. The 
poetical turn of the Irish people shows itself in both instances. The broad 
sterile strands left by the winter floods, the winding course of the Dinin, 
and the sudden and often dangerous inundations which sweep down from the 
hills, may be perceived under the allegorical veil of popular tradition con- 
nected with this stream. 
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saat copy of a taxation of the diocese made before the year 1312. 
n that taxation—a record the more valuable, as the taxation of 
Pope Nicholas IV., preserved in the Carlton Ride, London, does not 
comprise the diocese of Ossory—the rural deanery of “ Odogh” con- 
sists of the parishes of Castleodogh, Donaghmore, Rathelograngia, 
Glashacro, Comer, Macully, Mothill, Dysert, Dunmore, Acheteyr, Rath- 
beagh, Ardeluth, Athenagh, Mayne, Lawhall, Coulcrahyn, Kilcormock, 
Kilcolman, Durrow, Rosconill, Kilmenan and Kilmocar. (Red Book of 
Ossory, fol. 20). A glance at the Ordnance index map of Kilkenny 
will show the extent of territory comprised by the parishes I have 
enumerated. It extends over the entire barony of Fasachdintn in- 
cluding also portions of the baronies of Galmoy and Cranagh, and 
enclosing within its boundary Rathbeagh, Durrow, and “the fair wide 
plain of the Nore.”* 

In ancient times, the boundary of Us-Duach would also seem to have 
reached to the base of the Slieve-Margy hills; as the chief of 
Ui-Duach is mentioned in the inscription on the doorway of the 
ancient church of Killeshin in the Queen’s County, near the town of 
Carlow, as one of the builders of that interesting specimen of the Hi- 
berno-Romanesque style of church architecture. Through the kindness 
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* The parish of Durrow, and some portions of other parishes at present 
lying within the bounds of the Queen’s County, must be added to the 
tract of country above defined. It should be recollected that the diocese of 
Ossory and County of Kilkenny were conterminous until Leix was made shire 
ground in the reign of Philip and Mary. 

The following transcript of an original document, from Lord Ormonde's 
MBS., exhibits a specimen of the encroachments of the Anglo-Norman settlers 
on the “mere Irish” of Ui-Duach :— 

John Brenane sayeth that his Grace the Duke of Ormonde hath as 
much interest in and to the lands of Clogerykeye, Ballynegall, and Moy- 
killine in the Barony of Fassadynyne, as ever he hath to any other part 
of Idough, and further sayeth that Mr. Purcell of Ballyfuyle (not meanetnge 
this Purcell alive, nor his father or his grandfather) came to the } 
) the said lands by ling one Dermott Leagh O'Brenane, wliog held 
the said lands from his Grace’s Ancestors as the rest of the inhabitants of that 
part of Idough, which his Grace's Ancestors (sic) have sould to the Master of the 
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of Mr. M‘Glashan, of Dublin, I am enabled to illustrate this paper by 
the very truthful woodcuts here given.* I am informed by Dr. 
O’Donovan that when he visited this doorway in 1839, it was so muti- 


lated that he found it hard to decipher the inscription running along 
the abacus of the capitals. He, however, procured a copy taken before 
it became so illegible as it now is; and by the learned Doctor's kind- 
ness I am enabled to lay before the Society the portion of this most 
interesting record recovered by him. It runs thus :— 


OR.DOARTRJ LUZ@N * * = * 
DOW ARCHNDECH * * * LENA * * * 
DO * * * TOISECH HUA NDUACH. 


A PRAYER FOR ART, KING OF LEINSTER, ' 
* %* %* oR THE AIRCHINDECH * * * Lena * * 
ror * * * ‘THE CHIEF OF UI-DUACH. 


I am informed by Dr. O'Donovan that he has not been able to identify 
the King of Leinster mentioned in this inscription: but, judging 
from the character of the sculpture, this doorway may probably 
belong to the latter end of the tenth century. I am sad, for the 
credit of my country, to say that to the cool premeditated Vandalism of 
a resident in the neighbourhood, the present illegible state of the in- 
scription 1s due.—(See Wakeman’s Handbook of Irish Antiquities, 
p- 79). 

Rouls; he further sayeth that he can nominate twelve persons or more, alive, 
to make good the said lands to be of his Grace’s Inheritance when thereunto 


required. Dated the 20th of April, 1664, his 
Being present John + Brenane, 
mark, 
Geffrey + Brenane, 
mark. 


* Engraved for Wakeman’s “ Handbook of Irish Antiquities,” 
29 
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We learn from Rymer, Vol. I., p. 199, that William Earl Marshall, 
junior, possessed a castle at “ Odogh ;” and, from the Close and Patent 
Roll ofthe 5th year of Richard II. (I* pars, 19), that the western 
boundary of this manor lay along the range of hills, comprising Killaree, 
Carrigeens, and Ballydaniel—identical with that of the present parish 
of Odogh. We may, then, on the whole, safely conclude that the ancient 
territory of U1-Duack contained, besides the present barony of Fasack- 
dinin, the tract of country included within a line drawn from Durrow, 
taking in that parish, the parish of Rathbeagh, Aharney, and Glashacro, 
and so round by the western boundary of Odogh, until it meets the 
south-western boundary of Fasachdinin at the river Nore. 

Comer, now Castlecomer, was the chief seat of this sept; for in 
another Insh topographical poem, of an earlier date than that of O’ Heerin, 
written by O’Dugan, Ui-Duach is termed Triucha-an-chomair— the 
cantred or district of Comer,”’—and the mound in the demesne of 
Castlecomer, near the junction of a tributary stream with the Duds- 
Abhain formed doubtless the residence of the chieftain—-Comer or 
Comber denoting a place situate at the confluence of rivers, and so 
used all over Ireland. (Reeves’ Ecclesiastical Antiquities, p. 197). 

With regard to the history of the tribe settled in this district, little 
has been handed down to us. Notwithstanding Keating’s assertion of 
the celebrity of the O’ Broenains, Dr. O'Donovan informs me that he 
never saw a pedigree of the O’ Broenains of Ui-Duack, except that given 
in the great genealogical work of Mac Firbis, preserved in the Library 
of the Royal Insh Academy, and which by his kindness I am enabled 
to subjoin. It runs thus :— 

PEDIGREE OF O'BROENAIN OF UI-DUACH. 
. Auliffe Oge [vivens circa 1250], 
. Son of Murtough, 
. Son of Auliffe, 
. Son of Melaghlin, 
. Son of Auliffe, 
Son of Gilla-Coimde, 
. Son of Carroll, | 
. Son of Donnslevy, 
. Son of Congalagh, 
10. Son of Broenain [a quo O’Broenain], 
11. Son of Carroll, 
12. Son of Cu-Bladhma [Canis Bladma montis, in whom they 
meet O’Duinn], | 
13. Son of Conall, 
14. Son of Fihilly, 
15. Son of Donn, 
16. Son of Duv- Gulla, 
17. Son of Maelfinne, 
18. Son of Regan [a quo Ui-Regan], 
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19. Son of Cinaeth, ; 
20. sae Flann-da-Congal [in whom they meet O’Conor 


YJ» 

21. Son of Dimosagh [in whom they meet O’Dempsey ], 
22. Son of Congulugh, 

23. Son of Foraman, 

24. Son of Maelumha, 

25. Son of Cathal, 

26. Son of Eoghan of Bruighen-da-choga, 
27. Son of Nathi, 

28. Son of Rossa Faly, 

29. Son of Cathaoir M 


~ 


or, Monarch of Ireland. 


Bnef and scanty are the notices of the chieftains of Ui-Duack afforded 
by the Annals of the Four Masters; and, as usual, bloodshed and inter- 
necine war supply the chief incidents. In the year 850, it is recorded 
that Cathal Mc Dubhain, Lord of Ui-Duach was slain by Plann Me 
Conaing. In 951, we read that Dusbhgionn Curlennain, Lord of Ui- 
Duach, died; and again in 1026, they record a bloody contest between 
the O’ Broenains, and their neighbours, the O’Mores of Leix, in which 
Aimhergin Ua-Mordha, Lord of Leix, and Cuiduiligh Va Beargdu, Lord — 
. of Ut-Duach, with many others, were slain, and the victory was won b 

the people of Duackh. In 1087, we learn from Lodge (Peerage, Vol. 
IL., p. 333), and MS. F. 1. 18., Trin. Coll., Dub., that Donaldus, or 
Donough, prince of Ossory, died A.D. 1039, who had married “ O’ Brao- 
nain’s daughter, of Ut-Duack ;” thus keeping up the connexion between 
the Mac Giolla Phadruig, and the princely offshoot from that house— 
the O’ Broenain ; and enabling us to infer the important position still 
held by the latter sept amongst the tribes of Ossory. 

Ui-Duach, it can scarcely be doubted, remained uncurtailed of its 
fair proportions until the period of the Anglo-Norman invasion. It 
was, no doubt, in the low lands of that territory, bordering on the river 
Nore, that the interview took place between Strongbow and the king 
of Ossory, when the chivalrous Maurice de Prendergast “‘ par sa espé 
ad juré,” sware by his sword, and kept his oath, that no treacherous 
hand should be laid on the Irish prince who had trusted to his honour. 
The Norman men-at-arms could scarcely have penetrated the moun- 
tainous and boggy fastnesses of Fasachdinin. But when the Earl of 
Pembroke had succeeded, in nght of his wife Eva, and his good sword, 
to the land of Leinster ; or at all events in the time of his son-in-law, 
William Earl Marshall, the O’ Broenains were driven out of the lower 
and more fertile portions af Uz-Duach, and the manor of Odogh (the 
chief seat of which was placed at Three Castles in the present parish of 
Odogh) was established im the “ fair wide plain of the Nore.” But the 
O Broenains were not extirpated or even subdued ; they retreated before 
the feudal tenants of the ‘Batl Marshall to the hills around Castle- 
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comer, where, in “ the desert of the Dinin,” surrounded by bogs and 
woods, they retained a stormy independence until late in the reign of 
the First Charles, when, in 1635, a jury presented that the O’ Broenains 
held their lands “manu forte.” (Calendar. Inquis. Lagenta. Com. 
Kilken. No. 64. Car. I.) 

The Close and Patent Rolls of Chancery—those authentic sources of 
Irish history—afford us occasional notices of the O’Broenains. In the 
years 1817 and 1818, Edward II. granted a special license to Walter 
de Cantwell and other gentry of the County of Kilkenny to hold parley* 
with the O’ Broenains “and other felonst of the cantred of Odogh.” 
Although in 1859 we find the manor of Castleodogh described as 
being in a land at peace—im terra pacis, yet in 1885 the O’ Broenatas 
appear in arms again, and ten marks are paid by order of the Imsh 
Privy Council, to Thomas Seyntleger, Baron of Obergy, “for the taking 
of Henry Olegan, Dermot Roth O’Brenan, and John Roth O’Brenan, 
and for the killing of Tayg, son of O’Brenan, Captains of the Irish then 
an open war.” The record farther states that the three first named 
persons were committed to prison, tried,and hanged. At a subsequent 
period, viz., in the reigns of the Fifth and Sixth Henries, more peaceful 
relations seem to have been established between the O’Broenatns and 
the Government ; for in the first year of his reign, Henry V. “ granted 
to John, son of William Obrenan, that he should be of free condition.” 
Henry VI., in the 18th of his reign, “ released Thomas Obrenan from 
the condition of an Imshman, and granted him the freedom of an 
Englishman :” and seventeen years after, the same King “ permitted 
Art Obrenan and all his issue to claim the benefit of the en fish Law, 
both statute and common.” t 

The annalists Clyn and Dowling, present us also with a few addi- 
tional facts. Thus Clyn relates that in the year 1227, Symon Purcell 
(one of those whom Edward II. licensed to parley withthe O’ Broenains, 
and who then held the office of sheriff of Kilkenny) was, together with 
nearly twenty others, slain by that sept. And the year after, the 
O’ Broenains, descending from their hill-fastnesses in Fasachdinin, de- 
vastated the lowlands with fire and sword. (Clyn’s Annals, published by 
the Irish Archeological Society, pp. 19, 20). 

It was not alone the Purcels or Cantwells of the County Kil- 
kenny, who, by permission of the Crown, entered into treaties with the 


* The English in Ireland were forbidden by many Royal ordinances and 
acts of parliament to hold parley—ad aghast acar cera the ‘Irish ene- 
mies.” But as such conferences often became indispensable, * Licentiz 
parliamentandi et tractundt” were frequently obtained, and many such remain 
on record. (Statute of Kilkenny, edited by Hardiman, p. 64, 2.) 

t “Felons,” i.e. traitors, conformably to the then state of the law, which 
made high treason felony. The law was afterwards altered in this respect. 

t See Rot. Pat. et Claus. Cancel. Hib. Repertorium—Rot. Pat. 11. Ed. IT., 
92; Claus. 33. Ed. III., 31 ; Claus. 9. Ric. IT., 8 ; Claus. 1. Hen. V., 105; Pat. 
13. Hen. VI., 45; and Pat. 30. Hen, VI., 5. 
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O Broenains : I find no less a personage than ‘The Noble” Earl of 
Ormonde, then Justiciary of Ireland, entering into a treaty, regularly 
signed and sealed, with “‘ Muriertagh Obrenan, chief of his sept,” and 
engaging the services of him and his clan against the Irish foe, and 
English rebel, at a stipend or subsidy of five marks of silver in the 
year. The said Muriertagh to serve in the marches in the train of the 
Justiciary, with all his available force, at his own proper cost, when not 
required to be absent a night from his home; and at the Justiciary’s 
cost when summoned to attend him to a greater distance. The counter- 
part of this curious compact, now before me, 1s preserved in the Evidence 
Chamber, Kilkenny Castle. It is dated April 11th, 1359, and bears 
attached to it a fragment of an armorial seal, charged with the ancient 
arms of de la Freigne—ermine, four barrulets ; in chief a demy lion ram- 
pant issuant—Obrenan having, probably, no seal of his own. For the 
purpose of placing on record, and thus preserving so curious an historical 
document, by permission of the Marquis of Ormonde I here transcribe 
the original indenture :— 


Hec Indentura, facta inter nobilem viram dominum Jacobum le 
Botiller Comitem Ermonie Justiciarium Hibernie ex parte una, et Mu- 
riertagh Obrenan sue nacionis capitaneum ex altera, testatur quod idem 
Obrenan contra quoscunque Auglions et Hibernicos erga [extra] pacem 
et fidem domini Regis existentes cum eodem domino Justiciano pro 
pace & guerra retineretur ad guerrandum sumptibus suis propriis cum 
toto posse suo in comitiva ipsius Justiciarii in Marchiis ubi ad noctem | 
domi redire poterit, quociens et quando per ipsum Justiciarium premu- 
nitus [premonitus] fuerit; et alibi in extraneis Marchiis sumptibus 
Justiciar predicti. Kt quod idem Obrenan pacem domini nostri Regis 
integram et illesam populo fideli pro viribus suis observabit ; capiendo 
per annum ab eodem domino Justiciario quinque marcas argenti ad 
duos anni terminos, medietatem videlicet infra tres septimanas post 
Pascham, et aliam medietatem infra tres septimanas post festum 
sancti Michaelis. Kt ad omnia premissa bene et fideliter facienda 
et perimplenda idem Muriertagh, tactis sacrosanctis Evangeliis jura- - 
mentum prestitit conor : necnon submissioni venerabilis patris Os- 
soriensis Episcopi voluntarie se ponit, siin premissis aliqualiter defecerit. 
In cujus rei testimonium huic indenture partes predicte sigilla sua 
alternatim apposuerunt. Datum apud Kilkenniam x1. die Aprilis 
anno regni Regis Edwardi tercii post conquestum Anglie tricesimo 
tertio & ffrancie vicesimo. 


Endorsed :— 
“ Certain covenaunts Loco 
betwixt the Erle of Sigilli. 


Ormon and the brenans.” 


An oath, and the sanction of the church, it will be seen, are introduced 
to strengthen the compact. From the same invaluable depository of 
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the history, not only of our County, but of Ireland, I am also permitted 
to adduce another document, which is curious as exhibiting the first 
indication of a surrender of their wild independence on the part of the 
O’ Broenains, and that at the early date of 1400. By this indenture 
Geoffry O’ Broenain, chief of his sept, for himself, his heirs and tenants, 
became the liege man, and gave fealty and homage to the Earl of Or- 
monde for the purpose of mutual protection and security, O’ Broenain 
paying to the Earl of Ormonde six marks “ in signum et reditum dicti 

omagii.” The introduction of the Irish word cajp, a fine, is curious, and 
would, perhaps, go far to prove that the Brehon laws were in force amongst 
the O’ Broenains at this period. The original indenture is as follows :— 


Hec indentura, facta vicesimo die mensis Januarii anno Regni Regis 
Henrici quarti secundo, inter Nobilem virum Jacobum le Botiller 
Comitem onie. ex parte una, et Galfridum Obrenan sue nacionis 
capitaneum ex altera, testatur, videlicet, quod predictus Galfridus pro se 
et heredibus suis deuit* homo fidelis dicti domini Comitis imperpetuum 
& ipsius heredum redendo omni anno predicto domino Comiti & heredi- 
bus suis imperpetuum de dicto Galfrido et heredibus suis sex marcas 
competentes ac habiles in largitate et quantitate solvendas annuatim ad 
ultimum ad festum omnium sanctorum vel infra, in signum et reditum 
dicti homagi. Et si contingat aliquos de hominibus dicti Galfridi 
aliquam transgressionem super homines dicti domini Comitis aut tenen- 
tes clam vel palam aut aliquos legios de Comitatu Kilkennie facere, 
cum predicta transgressio manifesta fuerit seu reperta, quod tunc idem 
Galfridus et heredes sui solvant prefato domino Comiti et heredibus suis 
duplum dicte transgressionis, quod hibernice appellatur keyn et ad keyn. 
Et si aliqui de populo dicti Comitis aut de hominibus dicti domini 
Comitis forisfacerint, aut transgressionem super homines aut te- 
nentes dicti Galfmdi facerint clam vel palam, quod predictam 
transgressionem plene emendant parti lese, et duplum redant domino 
Comiti in amerciamentum dicte transgressionis. Et si contingat aliquem 
de populo dicti Comitis dictam transgressionem oculte participare 
vel extra dictum Comitatum ad partes dicti Galfridi furtive mittere, 
es idem Galfmdus referat sufficientem Warentum infra dictum 

omitatum pro predicta transgressione, vel quod ipse idem intrat eandem 
penam duplam ut prefertur. Et ad omnia et singula observanda partes 
predicte sigilla sua alternatim apposuerint die et anno supradictis. Et quod 
idem dominus Comes et heredes sui predictum Galfridum et heredes 
suos contra quoscunque manuteneant et auxilant justicia mediante, &c. 


Endorsed :— 
“ Certain rents and 
service graunted by Loco 
O’Brenan to the Erle of Sigillt. 


Ormond & his heires.” 


* Sic in orig., forsan pro devenerit. 
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- But although the O’ Broenains entered at various periods into com- 
pacts with the heads of the Butler family, we are not therefore to 
conclude that they felt themselves bound to live at peace with their 
other neighbours. On the contrary, we find them carrying on bloody 
feuds with the Cavanaghs so late as 1545, when one hundred of the 
“Brynen and others in Idouagh” were slain. ‘I would,” says the 
annalist, “the rest of the rebels had been so bestowed.” (Dowling’s 
Annals, p. 88). Thus holding their territory by “ the strong hand,” it 
became gradually more and more circumscribed; until at length (as 
appears by an applotment struck “ by Francis Lovell, gent.,” Sheriff of 

ilkenny, the date of which must be placed between 1584 and 1588), 
out of the six ploughlands into which “ the barony of Fasaghdenin and 
Idogh” was divided, we find but two comprised in Idough. This very 
curious applotment, a copy of which is preserved in the Record Room, 
Kilkenny Castle, was drawn up, as the MS, itself states, “in the time 
of Sir John Perrott’s government,” for the purpose of applotting on the 
freeholders of the County eight score pounds, called the “ prerogative 
money.” After particularising the several townlands of Fasachdinin, 
Idogh is rated as follows, not by townlands, but by septs :—<“ There is 
in Idogh two ploughlands or horsemen’s bedds,* and thereof the Sept 
of Clanvickconnill, Clanawly, and Clan M‘Gilleneneave, are chardged 
with two parts, and the sept of Clanmoriertegh the third parte.” Here, 
then, we learn the names of the four clans or septs into which the tribe 
of the O’ Broenains was at that period divided; also that the clan 
Moriertegh was the most important of the four. But on this very 
curious subject I am permitted to lay before the Society information 
yet more explicit, and which not only enables us to determine the chiefs 
or heads of each sept, but also the particular part of Us-Duach where 
each clan was settled. Amongst the Ormonde MSS. is one, which must 
have been written very shortly after the accession of James I., as the 
Lord Tullophelim, who died before 1614, is mentioned in it as one of 
the parties present. It purports to be a note or minute of an agreement 
between the septs of the O’ Broenains and the Earl of Ormonde; the 
former engaging to surrender their land to the Crown, on condition that 
it be spanted ta a person whom they should nominate and accept, and 
who should be bound to make an estate back again to the said several 
freeholders and their heirs, to be held of the Earl of Ormonde in soc- 
cage tenure at 6s. $d. per townland, “ in lewe of all services, duties and 
demands that are challenged and demanded by the Earl of Ormond and 
his heires’—the Earl on his part engaging to be at all the expense and 


* So called from each ploughland being originally bound to furnish a horse- 
man fully equipped. “ Kvery freeholder having lands of iiii!- by the yere, 
shall have hors, jake, salet, bowe and arrowes—and that upon payn toh 
that make defaute of vi* viii every time.” Ordinacio; Rot. Pat. 14 Hen. 
VIL., Rolls office, Dublin. (Statute of Kilkenny, edited by Hardiman, p. 75, x.) 
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trouble of procuring the necessary grants and patents for this purpose. 
A portion of this curious document purports to be—“ A note of such 
Townes and Hamletts as the Gentlemen and freeholders hath in Idoegh 
with a note of the severall septs of the said Lands” :— 

The sept of Gilpatrick O’ Brenan of Rathcally, which are called Clan- 
morriertagh, with the names of the said septs’ Townes, and Hamletts :— 


Rathcally, : . vir 8°. sterling. 
Kilrobbin als’ Rath-Tomyne, . vir 8* ster. 
Ballenchomoe, _. . vit: 8* ster. 
Ballyhomyne, als’ Doune-egill, . vir 8* ster. 
Ballene, als’ nore and the Skea- 

- hanagh, . vir 8* ster. 
Moyhowregh, : : . vir 8% ster. 
Dromaghedogher, ‘ . vir 8* ster. 
ee : . vir 8* ster. 
Dromgoly, vi" 8% ster. 


“The sept of Edmond O’Brenan of Kildare, alias Uskerety, and Ed- 
mond O’Brenan of Smittestowne, which sept are called Clan Mc Conill :— 


Kildergan, als’ ai : . vi’ 8° sterling. 
Arderey, : . vir 8* ster. 
Cowlebane, . : . vi" 8* ster. 
Smittestowne, ‘ . vir 8* ster. 


“The sept of Ffarr M‘Donoghoe of Croghtencly, which are called 
Clanvickelowe :— 


Croghtencly, als’ PenevOney . vit: 8* ster. 
Monynerow, : - vir 8* ster. 
Clonyne, . vi" 8* ster. 


“The sept of Moriataeh M‘Donoghouekilly, which sept are called 
Clanowly :— 


rele ans casa ; - vi" 8* ster. 

Cruitt, : . vi" 8° ster. 

hr ‘ . vit 8% ster. 
sholvskeahanaphs. ; vi" 8% ster.” 


The MS. also gives ‘‘the names of such of the O’Brenans as were 
present and delyv ithe upp to my Lo. Viscount of Tulle, the noate of 
agreement touching the surrender intended of their lands,’”’ and then 
follow the names of twenty-one of the sept, together with Leonard Blanch- 
vilde, William McRedmond Purcell for his father, and Piers Purcell of 
Kilneboly-skeahanagh with his brothers.” The name of Gilpatrick 
O’Brenan, the head of the principal sept, was written at the top 
of the list, but afterwards the pen was drawn across it—perhaps he did 
not attend the conference. I have not been able to ascertain whether 
any steps were taken to put this agreement into effect—indeed it 1s 
probable that the O Broenains did not succeed in procuring a legal title 
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to their lands, as we learn by an Inquisition taken at the sessions’ house, 
Kilkenny, on the ] 1th of May, 1635, that the jury found the title to the 
territory of Ui-Duachk to be in the Crown, and that the tribe or sept of 
the O’ Broenains were mere Irish, and had illegally entered and intruded 
on the said “territory of Idough” which they held manu forte—“ by the 
strong hand” without any other right or title whatsoever. This very 
curious document, an abstract of which was published by the Irish 
Record Commission, amongst the Leinster Inquisitions, gives the “ metes 
and bounds of Idough” as it then existed. They are co-extensive with 
those of the property at present held by the Hon. C. B. 8S. Wandesforde. 
This entire district was granted by Royal letters patent in 1617 to 
Francis Edgeworth,* from whom it came by purchase through several 
mesne assignments, two parts to the Karl (afterwards Duke) of Ormonde, 
in right of his Lady, and the other third to the Earl of Londonderry ; 
after which, in 1635, the Inquisition before alluded to was taken, 
and in 1636 a new patent was passed to Sir Charles Coote (named 
by Lords Ormonde and Londonderry to be their patentee), who all 
united in selling the estate to Sir Christopher Wandesforde, afterwards 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, for the sum of £20,000, and Sir Christopher, 
in 1639, took out new letters patent under the Commission for the 
Remedy of Defective Titles, which were confirmed by act of Parliament. 

In looking over several original letters of Sir Christopher Wan- 
desforde, preserved amongst the Ormonde MSS., I have found one 
or two allusions to this transaction. These letters are all addressed 
to the Earl (afterwards Duke) of Ormonde, are higlily interesting, and 
will be found to throw much light on a very troubled and important 
period of English history. They would well repay publication. In 
1635, September 25, the first mention of Uz-Duach occurs: Sir Chris- 
topher says,—“ I think I shall help you to a chapman for your whole 
Interest in Edough, both for that within and that without the Patent.t 
It was the opinion of the country when I was at Kilkenny that there 
was not in all Edough above 2,000 acres of profitable land, as they 
called it, to be plowed or mowen; but they are mistaken. I believe 
there is twice so much, but the good land lies * * * much mingled 
with the bad.” Sir Christopher having himself proved to be the chap- 
man, and the Karl of Ormonde being disposed to sell his interest in 


* Francis Edgeworth was assignee of Sir John Eyres, Knt., one of the 
gentlemen of the King’s privy chamber, by deed dated 30th July, 1614, for 
land to the amount of £100 a year; and by patent, dated 5th August, 15 Jac. 
I., was granted in satisfaction thereof Edough and other lands. (Rot. Pat. 15. 
Jac. 1., No. II]. 8. Rolls Office, Dublin). 

t Coolcullenduff and other lands in Ui-Duach were not included in the 
oe passed to Edgeworth and afterwards purchased by the Earl of Ormonde. 

hey seem to have been possessed by the Ormonde family under the indenture 
already quoted, wherein the O'Broenains acknowledged themselves tenants to 
a ened tag House. A chiefry is still paid to the Marquis of Ormonde out of 
these lands. 
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Ui-Duuch, the O’ Broenains were the chief difficulty in the way of the 
bargain. Accordingly, an agent was employed to get rid of this embar- 
rassment, and Sir Christopher writes on the 18th of June, 1636, “I 
have sent Mr. Routh directions how to deale with the Brennans, and, as 
I have told him, I conceive it fitter for us to breake the combynation 
amongst them in a discretionary way, one by one, by wynning them 
to us by fayre tearmes, then to meet theire obstinacye by any violent 
course.’ The O’ Broenains had engaged an agent at court to advocate 
their own cause; and the Lords Mountgarret and Maltravers likewise 
countenanced their opposition ‘‘to the King’s title.’ On the 4th of: 
the following July, the Master of the Rolls remarks, “The people of 
Edough are so resolved to attend to the process of their new agents, 
that their ears are stopped to any indifferent motion, untill they heare 
that they cannot prevayle for them, so I will be quiet awhile.” Again, 
on October 9th, “the agent for Edough returned without any thing but 
empty words, which may feede the poore men for awhile, but cannot 
cost much opposition.” Mr. David Routh was to have £200 “ for his 
paynes concerning Idough,” which Sir Chnstopher Wandesforde, wnting 
on the 29th of the following October, says he was ready to pay his 
share of, “ out of the first profits I receive out of that land: he may for 
the present be satisfyed that we have not quiet possession of itt, neither 
indeed are like to have, for the Brenans were never more violent in 
words then nowe.” I shall conclude my extracts from the letters with the 
following morceau of legal pleasantry, which not only gives an anecdote 
of a Chief Baron of the English bar, but also shews that Kilkenny was, 
more than two centuries ago, famous for its pears, a fame which is up- 
held to the present day. Writing in September, 1636, the Master of 
the Rolls says, “‘ your brybe of Peares 1s accepted not with so much 
gravity, but as hartvly as the chiefe Baron Tanfielde* took the Barrell of 
Anchouess when he thought they had been Jacobusses : Thess, accord- 
ing to the old Canonns, are inter Esculenta, you might, with a safe 
conscience, likewise have sent some sacke from Waterford to have 
helped the digestion of this raw frute, and then had you gone as far as 
you could with Esculenta and Poculenta. My wife and I both present 
my humble service to my Lady with many thankes, for I knowe thess 
are her bounty to us. Indede they are much better Peares than I ever 
looked to have tasted in Ireland. It will be long before we eat such of 
our own planting in Edough.” 

The O Broenains were, as may be supposed, rather troublesome 
tenants or neighbours to Sir Christopher. His fat muttons seem, per- 
haps very naturally, to have been looked on by them as their lawful 
property ; and on one occasion when the good Knights seneschal and 
officers proceeded to search for the missing sheep, they were plentifully 


* Laurence Tanfield was one of the Puisne Justices of the King’s Bench in 
1605, and Chief Baron of the Exchequer from 1607 to 1625. 
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entertained by one of the chief men of the sept with most excellent 
mutton, dressed in various shapes ; while their host took care to let them 
know where it came from by throwing the head and skin, with Sir 
Christopher’s brand on it, over the shoulders of the Knight’s shepherd 
as they were leaving the dawn. As a natural consequence, O’ Broenain 
was arrested, conveyed to Dublin, and there condemned to death for the 
felonious act of sheep-stealing : but Sir Christopher Wandesforde, moved 
perhaps by the above-board dealing of the man, procured his pardon. 
This lenity was not forgotten, for in the troublous times of 1641, which 
shortly after ensued, O’ Broenain protected Sir Christopher’s wife and 
children, and conducted them in safety to the English garrison of Bal- 
lynekill: My authority for this incident is the Life of Lord Deputy 
Wandesforde, published by his descendant, Cumber, where the anecdote 
is very characteristically told in the words of the Lord Deputy’s daugliter. 

The Depositions of 1641, preserved in the MS. Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (F. 2. 5), afford us a curious insight into the local history of 
U1-Duach during the horrors of that period of civil war: and it gives me 
pleasure to be enabled to exhibit the O’ Broenains as honourable, although 
determined opponents to the English rule. That they should join, heart 
and hand, in the insurrection, there can be little wonder, when we 
remember the transactions of the few preceding years. They fought for 
their lands, but they do not appear to have been blood-thirsty or cruel. 
With regard to their complicity in the rebellion we have the testimony of 
John Watkinson, “ Parson of Castlecomber,” who, on the 28th of Apmil, 
1642, deposed that John and Edward Brennan of the Parke, Owen 
Brennan of Hiltowne,and Jeffrey Brennan of Crocknacloufe, with Barnaby 
Dempsey* of the Knock in the Queen’s County, and many gentlemen 
of the old Anglo-Norman blood of Kilkenny, headed by the Lord 
Mountgarret, “threatened the overthrow of the Castle of Castle Comber, 
and have it now in their keeping,” wherein the deponent was compelled 
by force of arms to leave behind him goods and chattels to the amount 
of £221 17s. Od. One act of gratuitous cruelty is certainly set forth 
against the O’ Broenains in these records of blood: John Watkinson 
further deposing “that one of the O’Brennans did in a most unchristian 
and savidge manner with his sword cleave in sunder the head of a poore 
childe, viz., one Richard Bernard,” and, before he was quite lead, hanged 
him “ upon his father’s tenter hooks.” The sicge and surrender of the 
castle, alluded to in the deposition above quoted, is more fully described 
in that of Ralph Ffenton, tailor, of Fishamble-street, Dublin, sworn 
March 15, 1652. F fenton states that, with about one hundred other 


* After the Restoration, Colonel James Dempsey petitioned on behalf of 
himself and regiment, praying for a restoration of their estates, and setting 
forth that on laying doen Freie arms in Ireland, they had served under the 
Prince of Conde, and offered their services to Charles II. Turlough O’Bre. 
nane of Clonip, appears amongst the officers. (Lib. D., p. 192, Record Tower,. 
Dublin Castle. See Reports of Irish Record Cummission, Vol. III1., p. 661.) 
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Enghsh, he took refuge in the castle, the rebels having taken the town. * 
The garrison of the castle, under the command of Captain Ferrer, 
made a resolute stand against their assailants, sustaining a siege of 
eighteen weeks,t and were then constrained to surrender the castle to 
the assailants, who consisted of about three companies, under the com- 
mand of Captain Bryan of Whiteswall, Captain Edward Brennan, and 
Captain Purcell. They had “ faire terms,” and according to the treaty 
were to be escorted part of the way to the English garrison of Ballylynan, 
in the Queen’s County. Twenty-five of the besieged took advantage of 
the articles of capitulation, and marched out in the direction of Ballylynan, 
escorted by a party of the rebels commanded by Captain Dempsey—a mu- 
tual oath having been taken by the parties to the effect that Dempsey and 
his party should protect the English from violence on the part of 
the rebels; whilst the rebel escort, on the other hand, should they fall 
in with any portion of the garrison of Ballylynan, were promised protec- 
uion by the Einghsh whom they were escorting. The rebel detachment 
seem to have adhered faithfully to the compact. At a considerable 
distance from Castlecomer they fell in with a party of the garrison of 
Ballylynan, headed by Captain Grimes or Graham, the commandant of 
that fortress. The English having joined their friends, Captain Demp- 
sey and his party were on their way back to Castlecomer, when, in 
defiance of the oath above alluded to, they were attacked and put 
to flight by Captain Grimes, aided and assisted by some of the Cas- 
tlecomer refugces. This treachery, however, met its due requital, for 
three or four of the English not.being able to keep up with Captain 
Grimes’ party on the march back to Ballylynan, took refuge for the night 
in a house, where they were surprised by the rebels, carried back to 
Castlecomer, and hanged. : 

The heirs of Sir Christopher Wandesforde are deposed to have suf- 
fered a loss amounting to £7,000 sterling by the rebellion ; besides 
being dispossessed of the property for a considerable number of years. 
However, they fared better than many others of the Royalists, for having 
proved their “constant good affection,” and legal title before the 
“Committee sitting in the Court of Wards,” by an order of the “ Com- 
missioners of the Commonwealth of England,” dated April 20, 1654, 
they were restored to all the property which Lord Deputy Wandesforde 
died possessed of. (Original Order, Ormonde MSS.) 

After the Restoration, the O’ Broenains seem to have gained an un- 
enviable notoriety as successful and daring robbers, or “ Zories.” This 
is not conjecture: I have examined a mass of papers and depositions 
connected with a robbery planned and executed by two of that sept in 


* Another deposition states that the church of Castlecomer was on this oc- 
casion taken by assault, the rebels having burned the door. 

{ Nicholas Wilson deposes that the siege continued from “ All hallant in ye 
first vear of the rebellion to Shrovetide following or thereabouts.” 
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connection with others ;* and it appears from these documents that on 
the night of Thursday, the 17th of September, 1685, the Duke of 
Ormonde’s chief residence—the Castle of Kilkenny—was broken 
open, and plate to a large amount carried away. Nay more, the ring- 
leaders of the gang, Patrick Brenan of Kailleshin, and James Brenan of 
Crotenclough, had the address to procure from Government, through 
the Hon. Captain George Matthew, the Duke’s half-brother and agent, 
a protection, on promise of discovering the lost plate and doing sundry 
public services, amongst the rest ‘the discovery of a certaine Quaker 
living in this Kingdome, who coynes vast somes of mony, as six shilling 
peeces, 3s. peeces, English halfe Crownes, and shillings, &c.” The 
Lord Lieutenant’s (Clarendon’s) letter empowenng Captain Matthew 
to offer this protection, is dated February 19, 1685-6. This proceeding, 
however, caused general dissatisfaction. Lord Longford, writing to 
Captain Matthew, says, “Though I am very glad you have retrived my 
Lord Duke’s and your owne plate, yett 1 am sorry you could find noe 
better Instruments for the recovery of it then those infamous villaines 
the Brenans, who will not meritt a pardon for their notorious villanies, 
unlesse they performe some other more considerable service to his 
majestie, which if you can persuade them to doe, there will be the lesse 
clamor in the Kingdome at their pardon.” Captain Baxter wnting 
from Dublin, also speaks of the general dissatisfaction felt at this pro- 
ceeding. The wide-spread fame of the O’Broenains may be hence 
inferred. The protection describes James and Patrick Brenan as 
“proclaimed Traitors,” and allows them seven months to perform the 
promised services, during which period they were to enjoy freedom from 
arrest, and “the use of their Horses and travelling defensive armes.” 
Although no adequate services seem to have been performed by the 
Brenans, yet the Grand Jury of the County of Kilkenny, assembled at 
spring assizes, 1686-7, actually “ presented” the “taking into his 
Majesties protection for some tearme of years, Patrick Brenan and ~ 
James Brenan the Toryes,” as the best course to suppress ‘ Robberies 
and felonies in and about these parts of the Kingdome.” But whether 
this recommendation was carried into effect by Tyrconnell, who then 
held the reins of government, I have not discovered. At all events, we 
may be pretty certain that the O’ Broenains found a congenial atmosphere 
in the civil war which shortly after broke out, and it is not at all impos- 
sible that had we the muster roll of Tyrconnell’s Militia we should 
find the names of these famous “ Toryes” amongst them. 

After the Revolution the O’Brenans, and other unquiet spirits of the 
County Kilkenny, who survived the wars, and who could not settle down 


* It was sworn by Denis Murphy of Killeshin, one of the gang, that the 
robbery was committed by Patrick and James Brenan “the Toreys,” in com- 
pany, amongst others, with Daniell Brenan of Crutt, Teighe Brenan of Ayh- 
nemuckey, Daniell Brenan of Cruttenclough, Jetfrey Brenan, and Laughlin 
Brenan, &c. 2 
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to any peaceful occupation, formed, it is traditionally asscrted, the band 
of robbers called the “ Kellymount Gang :” and James Freney, the 
well-known free-booter of the last generation, was, by his own confession 
(see his “ Life and Adventures”), instructed in his calling by the last 
member of that noted band. Strange! that the descendant of the 
Celtic chieftain O’ Broenain, and the a Anglo-Norman de la 
Freigne, should thus at last meet in infamous brotherhood, their hand 
against every man and every man’s hand against them. 

It must not, however, be supposed that all the O’ Broenains became 
“Toryes” and freebooters. Many families occupied themselves in peaceful 
and honourable industry. I am informed by Dr. Ross, of Castlecomer, that 
in the last generation three families were counted to be “of the real 
ould stock”:—1. William Brenan of Castlecomer. 2. The Brenan 
M‘Keown’s of Massford, a son of which house is at present a captain in 
the 22d regiment of the line. 8. Michael Brenan Joe of Crutt, 
whose son Joseph and a daughter are yet alive. In Mr. Tighe’s Sta- 
tistical Survey of the County, it is stated that the last representative of 
the chiefs of the sept of O’Broenain bequeathed his nght and title in 
the territory of Ui-Duach to the late Dowager Countess of Ormonde, 
daughter to the last Lord Wandesforde ; so that in the present proprie- 
tor is blended both the /ega/ and mere Irish title to the property.* 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the history of a portion of our 
County from the earliest period to the present time. And although the 
form of this paper precludes me from giving many of my authorities at 
full length, yet I trust I have been able herein to add something to our 
stock of local history. There is, however, a subject intimately connected 
with the earlier portion of the history of every people on which I have 
not touched, namely, the primitive fortifications and dwellings of the 
primeeval tribes. I shall not, at present, enter farther on this in- 
viting branch of inquiry than to call attention to the accompanying 
ground-plan and section of a very fine intrenchment or rath existing 
at Glenfoyle, near Castlecomer. i have no doubt, from the magnitude 
and strength of its defences, that it was the castel/um or dwelling of 
some chief of the O’Broenains. Its position is very strong. The ap- 
proach is particularly well calculated for defence; consisting of an 
inclined plane, which winds round the steepest part of the bank, and is 
besides commanded throughout its entire course by a platform situated 
between the inner and outer ramparts. By the kindness of John B.C.S. 
Wandesforde, Esq., a working party was lately placed at my disposal for 
the purpose of exploring this rath, in order to ascertain whether it con- 
tained a souterrain, indications of which were thought to be apparent 
in the hard and stunted growth of the trees, with which the rath is 
planted. A deep trench was accordingly cut in a direction running 
north and south across the rath. Nothing in the shape of a souterrain 


* Quere, as to the mere Irish title? The chief was not the proprietor of the 
entire tribe. district. 
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was, however, discovered ; some human and animal bones, a stone arti- 
ficially rounded, probably used to bruise corn, and a Lala of the bone 
handle of a knife or dagger, were, however, found in the excavation, 
and, by Mr. Wandesforde’s desire, are now deposited in our museum. 

It is worthy of remark that although the sept of the Brennans is still 
numerous in the district, which they held as mere Irish down to 1636, 
yet, strange to say, the Irish language is totally disused in the district, 
and far less beafliticury matter lingers amongst them than in any 
other part of our County with which I am acquainted—an observation 
which holds good, I beheve, of most recently planted districts of Ire- 
land ; as, for instance, the Queen’s County, where, in the most remote 
glens of the Slieve-Bloom mountains, not a word of the Insh language 
is spoken or understood. 


Since the foregoing was in type, by the kindness of Sir William 
Betham, Ulster King of Arms, I have been enabled to print the fol- 
lowing extract from the Pipe Rolls, preserved in Birmingham Tower, 
Dublin Castle, which is highly interesting as affording an independent 
and undoubted testimony to the authenticity of the pedigree given at 
p. 234 ante, from the Book of Mc Firbis; and also enabling us to 
prove with certainty that Awliffe, son of Melaghiin, the grandfather of 
Auliffe Oge, was living in 1286, and therefore to infer that Aulzffe Oge, 
in whom the pedigree terminates, lived till the commencement of the 
14th century :— 

 Anelef Mc Malaghelyn O’Brennan x": de fine pro pace habenda, 
quas dominus Willielmus Cadel manucepit.” (Compotus Com. de 
Katherlagh, 1286 to 1289.) 


ANCIENT TRIBES AND TERRITORIES OF OSSORY. 


NO. I. 
[COMMUNICATED BY JOHN O'DONOVAN, ESQ., LL.D.] 


I transcribe from Peregrine O’Clery’s manuscript copy of O’Heerin’s 
topographical poe that portion which relates to ancient Ossory, ex- 
tending from Sheve-Bloom to the sea; which, with the translation and 
notes annexed, may assist the members of the Kilkenny Archeological 
Society to investigate the ancient territories and tribes of that district. 

O’Heerin died in 1420. Peregrine O’Clery’s transcript of his 
poem is preserved in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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Tpyall can Beanba na rneab rean, 
Can e17 laccpayde Lassean, 

Co cuan clan-furny mo cpojte, 

Co rluas aluynn Oppajte. 


Wac Dyolla-Pacpajce puypc bneas 
Jat Orpajdse ar do ap dlizead, 

O Bladma amaé sur an mun, 
Calina a cat or na catuyb. 


Uspyose yp caorp]5 cpoma 
Labpom pa laoé Lyatonoma, 
O Beanba co min Warman, 
Le p13 Teatpa a cachsad. 


Ano TAOIPEAC TUA]TE AN TOPA]O 
O’y Choyll aojbjnd uachconayd 
O’Dubflajne, yal an fean, 
O’n c-rlyab ap aylle ynbean. 


O’Ceanbayll d’an concpa cpojnn, 
O’Doynchadsa opeac djoz01nn, 
$1613 Was ap d0’n tip topayd 

Da ws 4 b-aonchonajn. 


1 The Barrow, beanbs, explained, aba na bajlbe, i.e., the dumb or silent 
river, in the Dinnsenchus. 

2 Ancient streams. This clearly alludes to its tributaries, which frequently 
cause it to overflow its banks. 

3 Heroes of Leinster. Ossory is usually distinguished from Leinster. The 
people of Ossory are sometimes called Fionn-Mhuimhnigh, i.e., fair Munster- 
men. See note 44. 

4 Of my heart, i.e., * dear to me,” a common Irish idiom. 

5 Mac Gillaphadraig, now Fitzpatrick. Patrick Vincent Fitzpatrick, who 
believes himself to be the head of this race, and Felix Fitzpatrick, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, who married Miss Colclough, are now (next after the illegiti- 
mate son of the late Earl) the most distinguished members, clari homines, of 
this family. But Malachy Fitzpatrick, who is clerk to Sir Matthew Barring- 
ton, says that he is of an older sept than either of these gentlemen ; he cannot, 
however, show any proof of his descent. I believe that Felix Fitzpatrick can 

rove his descent from the old stock of Ossory, as well as his relationship to 
ames Freney (See p. 246 ante) and Cardinal Wiseman. 

6 Bregian fort, i.e., Tara, a tasteless compliment to the king of Ossory, to 
indicate his regal grade. 

7 From Bladhme out to the sea, i.e., from Slieve-Bloom to the Meeting of 
the Three Waters, opposite Cheek-point, County of Waterford. 

8 Brave is his battle over battles, or brave his battalion above battalions. 

9 Urries, i.e., sub-chiefs. Shane O'Neill contended in England that all the 
chiefs of Ulster were Urrighs, or sub-chiefs, tributary to himself. 

W Chiefs, tavisigh, i.e., leaders, or commanders of smaller clans. 

11 Liathdruim, another name of Tara, introduced here in very bad taste. It 
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Pass the Barrow! of ancient streams,” 
After [describing] the heroes of Leinster* 
To the tribe of the level land of my heart,‘ 
To the beautiful host of Ossory. 


Mac-Gillaphadraig® of the Bregian fort,° 
The land of Ossory to him is due, 

From Bladhma out to the sea,’ 

Brave is his battle above battles.® 


Urries® and heavy chiefs’? 

I mention under this hero of Liathdruim,” 
From the Barrow to the plain of Munster,!* 

To the king of Tara'® it belongs to cement them. 


The head chieftain of the fruitful cantred 

Of the delightful Coill-Uachtorach™* 

Is O’Dubhshlaine,” hospitable the man, 

From the mountain of most beauteous rivers.'® 


O’Cearbhaill” for whom the trees are ruddy,” 
O’Donnchadha" of honest aspect 

(Whose firm hosts possess the fruitful land), 
Are two kings in the same direction. 


would improve the context much to insert Roighne, the old name of Kells, in 
Ossory, in place of Liathdruim. Thus:— 


Ung ir caoirys Fine 
Labrom fa laoc masse Rojsne. 

12 Plain of Munster, i.e., Magh Femhin, in the south-east of the County of 
Tipperary. 

King of Tara. This means Mac-Gillaphadraig, and not O’Melaghlin, for 
which O’Heerin deserves some rough castigation. Originally, however, I 
believe that Ossory was specially under the protection of the king of Tara. 

1¢ Coill- Uachtorach, i.e., Upper Wood. The Ordnance Survey has erected 
this territory into a separate barony in the Queen’s County. 

15 QO’ Dubhshlaine, i.e., O’Dulany, now Delany, a name still common in this 
territory. Dubh-Shlaine, i.e., the Black Man of the river Slaney, nomen pro- 
genitoris. 

16 Beauteous rivers. Invers, the term used by O’Heerin, is wrong, because 
the Nore and Barrow, which rise in this mountain, have their invers, or 
mouths elsewhere. He should have said “in which the lovely sister rivers have 
their fountains or sources ;” but we must allow him his own terms. He evidently 
puts invers for rivers by bardic license. 

17 O'Cearbhaill, i.e., O’Carroll; but different from O’Carroll of the race 
of Oilioll Olum, seated in Ely-O’Carroll, at the Munster side of Slieve-Bloom, 
now a part of the King’s County. 

18 Trees are ruddy, i.e., with fruit. Such was O’Carroll’s righteous rule 
that God blessed the fruit trees on his account. This tract is included in the 
barony of Gowran. 

19 O’Donnchadha, now Dunphy. It is anglicised like Murphy, from 

dl 
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Lay pe Beanbs ay Bnuayé copays, 
Rj na cpice ac chualobayn, 

Feap 54 Cormtoza 6p Moye Wayl 
O'Donnchada szloyn Fabnayy. 


6) Chill Chajnnys na 5-cloé y-aoyl 
Co Slab 5-Cayjtle an cnuyc fél-caozn 
Cluajn Uj Cheanbayll, 0’an min muyp, 
Tip an Cuan CeannZuspm cocluys. 


)-U}-Dusé Orpajse an fuynn ée, 
Fronoclan gaiprjn3z na Feojpe, 
Nj padalea pead an clasp, 

Feapn « bapanca O’Braonayn. 


Wac Bpaojy ayn feapayn jonyll, 
An ya Clannayb cuyryy} sm, 

Tin Zlan ¢a dd]é caoti a cya, 
O’Bndjte an Wass raon Séavna. 


J Wuys laca ya leans ce, 
O’Fackaqn, peapds an Fyne, 
Wop ayn o4cas ap ojol oa7b, 
Do ljon rata O’Faolayn. 


O'Munchasa. The head of this family founded Jerpoint Abbey in 1180. I 
knew an old man of this sept, who lived near Gaulskill. He was always called 
Shane O'Donoghue ; but his son is now called Dunphy. The latter form of 
the name is considered genteel in Ossory, but pisbetan in Kerry, where 
O’Donoghue is considered noble. Such is the whim of custom! 

‘20 Magh Mail, i.e., the plain of Mal. This was the name of O’Dunphy’s 
territory situate in that part of the barony of Gowran lying along the Barrow. 
After the English invasion the O’Dunphys removed to Clandonagh, now 4 
part of Upper Ossory, in the Queen’s County. 

21 Gabhran, now Gowran. O’Dunphy lived at Gowran till driven from 
eae the English. The O’Caellys, or Kellys, afterwards had some pro- 
perty nere. 

£2” Cill.Chainnigh, i.e., St. Canice’s church, now Kilkenny. Ledwich says that 
this name signifies ‘*‘ wooded head near the river” (Antig. 2nd ed. pp. 6, 382); 
but Ussher gives the true derivation (Primord. p. 957). See also Lanigan, 
Vol. II., p. 202. 

23 Sliabh g-Caithle. This was the name of a mountain, or rather mountamn- 
ous grounds, on the confines of the territories of O’Carroll and O’ Dunphy, in 
the barony of Gowran; but no trace of the name (which would be anglicised 
Slieve-Gahill, or Slie-Cahill) is now to be found. 

*4 The sea is smooth, i.e., whenever he goes to sea he lays the storms, The 
Irish chiefs had nearly the same influence over the elements as the Irish saints, 
though both were of the genus tritabile, according to Giraldus. 

2 Ui-Duach, now Idough. This territory, which was otherwise called the 
cantred of the Comar, from Comar (now Castlecomer, the chief residence of 
its chieftains), comprised the whole of the present barony of Fassadineen, and 3 
considerable part of that of Galmoy. 
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Near the Barrow of fruitful border, 

The king of the district, ye have heard, 

Is the man, who is elected over Magh Mail,” 
The fine O’Donnchadha of Gabhran.?! 


From Cill-Chainnigh® of the lime-stones, 

To Shabh g-Caithle*® of beauteous slope 

Is the plain of O’Cearbhaill for whom the sea is smooth,”* 
Land of the green rich grassy carpet. 


Ui-Duach® of Ossory of the warm soil, 

The fair, wide plain of the Feozr,% 

Not easily passable is the wood of the plain, 
Its protecting chieftain is O’Broenain. 


Mac Broein® of the fas¢ land 

Over the Clanns I commemorate, 

A fine district of beauteous nuts ; 
O’Broithe® over free Magh Sedna.” 


In Magh-lacha* of the warm hill-slopes, 
Is O’Faelain® of manly tribe, 

Extensive is the district due to them 
Which the O’Faelains have peopled. 


#6 Plain of the Feoir, i.e. of the river Nore, which flowed through the ancient 
Ui-Duach. This line is valuable. 

21 O’Broenain, now Brennan. The head of this family is unknown. Some 
of them are Quakers at Mountmellick, Queen’s County! Dr. Brennan of 
Dublin, commonly known as “ the Wrestling Doctor,” was believed to be the 
head of the race in the beginning of this century. He was a poet of no ordi- 
ead sarcasm. He left a son, who recovered his property, which was involved 
in law. 

% Mac Broein, now Breen. The situation of the Clanns is not determined ; 
perhaps the barony of Knocktopher may be the district alluded to. A branch 
of this family settled in the County of Wexford. 

29 O’Broithe, now Brophy,—there are several of this name in the County of 
Kilkenny. 

30 Magh Sedna, so named from Sedna, the progenitor of the O’Brophys, 
was comprised in the present barony of Galmoy, in the County of renee 
but nothing has yet been discovered to fix the boundary between it and Ui 
Duach. Sometime after the English invasion, O’Broithe was driven out of 
Magh-Sedna, and he settled under the protection of Mac-Gillaphadraig in 
Upper Ossory, at a place called from him Buile-Ui-Bhroithe, now anglicised 
Ballybrophy, situated not far from Borris-in-Ossory. 

31 Magh-lacha. The plains of Magh-lacha and Magh-Roighne are comprised 
in the present barony of Kells, in the County of Kilkenny. According to Col- 

an (Trias Thaum. p. 625), Magh-lacha contains the parish church of Cill- 

Bhrighde major, and the chapel of Cill-Bhrighde, and according to the Fes- 
tilogium of Angus the Culdee, Magh Roighne contains the church of Cill- 
Fhinche, now Killinny, a townland in the parish and barony of Kells, in the 
County of Kilkenny. 

32 0’ Faclain, now Whelan and Phelan, a name still common all over the 
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Or Was Ainb, rloypneam co re, 
O’ Cayjbdeanass clan coylle 
Ceann 34€ cojnne an FIN forasd, 
} 3-cjonn Choylle O’ 5-Cactorays. 


Fuajp O’Sloysipn, 5¢cc mip 
Thyjocha céd do Enjch mylyp, 
Feapann mijn 1m Challaynd chao, 
Tip Zan callarnd do tachaoyp. 


Uy Beanncon an bruyt buyde— 
Rj na cpjche O’Caolluyse, 

Clan na peadna ar tpom do cyl, 
Ay fonyn dr Beanbsa bpaoyn-syl. 


Rj O-n-Gipc na y-eacpad reanz, 
O’Bnwadayn, byle ojleann, 

Cpjoch Zayymeac 6’n tnom tuyle, 
Wan pony mayzpneac Waonrpuyze. 


County of Kilkenny. The O’Faelains of this race are to be distinguished from 
those of the Desi-Mumhan, in the present County of Waterford. 

33 Magh-Airbh, i.e., the plain of Arbh (a man’s name), a territory comprised 
in the present barony of Cranagh, in the County of Kilkenny. See Circuit of 
Muircheartach Mac Neill (published by the Irish Archeological Society), p. 39. 

34 O' Caibhdeanaigh, now Gaffney, and sometimes Kavanagh. 

3 Coill-O'g-Cathosaigh, i.e., Wood of the O’Caseys, was a large wood in the 
pa of Magh-Airbh, but no trace of the name is now preserved. It would 

e anglicised Kill-o-Casey. 

36 Q’Gloiairn. There are some traces of this name at present in the name 
O’Glorin ; Clorin, Claran, or Clerrin may also represent it. It is to be found 
in the King’s County, but I do not remember it in Kilkenny.® 

37 Callann, now the King’s River. There are two other rivers of this name 
in Ireland, one in the County of Kerry, in Munster, called Callainn-Glinne- 
Ua-Ruachtain, and the other in the County of Armagh, in Ulster. The pre- 
sent ‘ Liberties of Callan” formed a portion of the sweet cantred of O’Gloiairn 
lying on both sides of the Callann. 

38 Ui-Bearrchon, now Ibercon. It isto be remarked that O’Heerin makes this 
comprise the three old baronies of Ida, Igrine and Ibercon, while at present 
Tda sinks the other two names. Of the three old baronies now comprised in 
Ida, that called Igrine contained Tory-hill (Sliabh-Igrine), Gaulskill, Gauls- 
town, &c. Ida contained the central portion of the same barony, and Ibercon 
contained Ross-Ibercon and the northern part. A family of the name of 
O’Dea,t or O'Day, was highly respectable in Ida down to the time of Cromwell. 
The head of this family was locally called 49 Rjojne Deazac, ie, the Knight 
O’Dea, and the ruins of his house were to be seen about thirty years ago near 
the meres of the townlands of Scartnamoe and Carriganurra, in the parish of 
Kilcolumb, barony of Ida, and County of Kilkenny. See Ordnance map and 
“« Names of the Gentlemen inhabiting the County of Kilkenny with the Value 
of their Lands,” in the Carew collection of MSS., at Lambeth Palace, No. 611, 
p. 87. It should be here remarked, that according to local tradition the 


* The name, Glory, is found in the City of Kilkenny.—Enps. 
+ The Ui-Dea East and west, were under the ase patronage of St. Moling. The 
eastern Ui-Dea were scated in the deanery of Oday, barony of Gorey, County of Wexford. 
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Over Magh-Airbh, I now mention, 

Is O’Caibhdeanaigh** of the woody plain, 
Head of every meeting is the steady chief 
At the head of Coill-O’g-Cathosaigh.% 


O’Gloiairn,® the fruitful branch has got 

A cantred of a sweet country, 

The smooth land along Hiibeanteoti Callann,*7 
A land without a particle of blemish. 


Ui-Bearrchon® of the yellow mantle— 

King of that territory is O’Caelluidhe,® 
lain of a tribe, who return heavi] pe 

The land over the bright-flowing Bae. 


King of Ui-Kire" of slender steeds, 
Is O’Bruadair®? scion of the flood, the Suir, 
A sandy territory of heavy floods, 

ike the champaign land of Maenmhagh.* 


heads of several families under the Earls of Ormonde, were knights, like the 
Knights of Glyn and Kerry, under the Earl of Desmond. Of these the most 
conspicuous in this baron were Gaul-Bourke, O'Dea, Denn and Freney, and in 
Galmoy, Archdeacon or ac Odo. The last head of the Archdeacons was 
always locally called Sir. 

39 O' Caelluidhe, now always, but incorrectly, Kelly.* I knew John, son of 
Kieran O’Caelluidhe, and his sons Thomas and John, who lived at Rochestown 
on the Barrow, They were very honest, decent farmers, but never heard that 
their ancestors were chiefs of Ibercon ! The late Rey, Mr. Brennan, a native 
of the City of Waterford, a Roman Catholic priest of very refined learning and 
eloquence, was the grandson of Kieran O’Caelluidhe above referred to. The 

ad a particular veneration for St. Kieran of Ossory. According to an Irish 
poem attributed to O’Dugan, O’Caelluidhe was sometimes chief of al] Ossory & 
from Slieve-Bloom to the sea ; but this family sank into insignificance after 
the English Conquest ; only one small family seated near Gowran having re- 
tained any kind of hereditary estate, 

© Return heavily, ice., loaded with spoils from the territories of their enemies ! 
I wish the meaning were “ plain of a tribe whose sown crops give heavy re- 
turns,” 

§! Ui-Eire, i.e., nepotes Erci, now the barony of Iverk, in the south-west of 
the County of Kilkenny, washed by the river Suir, which divides it from the 
County of Waterford. This sandy territory is the richest part of the County. 
The inhabitants were till recently wealthy and well-fed, and were called Dur. 
nauns, or churls, by the M unstermen. This epithet, or soubriquet, is said to have 
been erally bestowed by St. Patrick, on account of the cold reception he 
got from St. Ki 

42 O’Bruadair, now Broder, Brothers and Broderick. This name still ex- 
ists, but there js scarcely one respectable man of the name now in Iverk, nor 
is there one in the barony who ever heard that O'Bruadair was the ancient 
Milesian chieftain. 

43 Maenmhagh, to which Iverk js here compared, was the ancient name of a 

* The names O’Ceallaigh, O’Caelluidhe, O’Ceile, O’Cadhla and O’Caela, are often 


confounded ; O'Ceallaigh is Properly Kelly; O’Caela is now Kyley ; O’Ceile, Kealy ; 
and O'Cadhla, Keely. Such are the whims of custom ! 
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Up for Orpasse an fuyny caoyn, 
Up 5-cuma cloyynye Cachaoyn, 


level district around Loughrea, in the present County of Galway, much cele- 
brated by the Irish poets for its fertility ; but I would venture to state, 
that Iverk is not honoured By being likened unto it, for O’Bruadair's sandy 
territory is far more beautiful and more fertile than the Firbolgian and 
Lallyan territory of Maenmhagh; but Iverk had no ts to celebrate its 
amenities. The only persons distinguished, locally, for elon who were na- 
tives of this barony at present known to tradition, were Edmond (son of John, 
son of Cornelius) O'Donovan, P.P. of Kilmacow, who died in 1780, the Rev. 
Francis Donovan, of Kilmacow, a Franciscan friar, and Mr. James Scurry, 
of Knockhouse, a good Irish scholar. Michael Donovan, Esq., M.R.LA., now 
of 11, Clare-street, Dublin, the celebrated chemist, was born at Kilmacow, in 
this barony about the year 1788. He is the son of John, son of Michael, son 
of Michael Donovan, of Kilmacow ; and it will not be attributed to Clan-feel- 
ing on my part to express the opinion that he is the profoundest philosopher 
that the Milesian Irish race has yet produced, and that though he has not 
succeeded in a worldly or lucrative point of view, he is infinitely superior in 
originality, profundity, and research, to those on whom favours have been 
showered by the state. I am exceedingly sorry to have to record that I have 
not the honour of being his relative, or even of being of the same sept of 
the race of Heber. The Rev. Francis Donovan was of his sept, i.e., Calry of 
Cashel, but the Rev. Edmond O’Donovan was of mine, i.e., Ui.Cairbre Aeva. 
The latter and I stand related thus :— 


1, Edmond O'Donovan, of Gaulstown, and Bawnlahan, near Castletownshend, in the County of Cork, killed at 
, Ballinvegga, March 18th, 1643, m. Catherine, d. of William Gaul Bourke of Gaulstown, Coanty of Kilkenny 


2, cornelius of Ballymountain, m. Hose Kavanagh of Ballyleagh, County of Carlow 
| 
3, John of Ballynear) in Iverk, m. Mary Donovan,d. 8, wiltiam of Drumdowney, m. 


1735, aged 63 Mary Hoberlin 1717, d. 1749 
buiam, 4, D: | w 
4, Rev. Edm. P.P. of 4, William. 4, Dominic. 4, Cornelius. i 4, William 
Kilmacow, d. 1780. 4, Edmond, born 1720, m. 1750 
The race of John, No. 3, are extinct. They lie Mary Archdeacon,® d. 1798 
buried in the church-yard of Dunkitt, immediately 
outside the south wall of the old church, and over 
them is a large lime-stone flag inscribed. | 
v P | E | 
5, William, 5, Patrick, 6, John, 5, Edmond, of Attate- 5, Michael, 5, William Beg 
b. 1753 b. 1754 b. 1759 more, or Black- b. 1768 | 
d. 1802 d. 1831 d. 1837 ney's part, born living statis baie 4; 
6, Edmond, 6, Patrick, 6, Patrick, 1760, m. 1788, Eleanor 86 6, John, 6, William, 
Ms ta living. living. Hoberlin, d. 1617 living. living. 
ving. —_————_-__. } 
6, John, LL.D., M.R.LA., 6, Edmond of Waterford, 
m. 1840, Mary Anne _living 
Broughton : 
| | 7, John. 7, Patrick. 
7, John, 
b. 1842. 
7, Edmond 
6, Michael b. 1644. 
I 7, cera 
d. 1840 1846. | 
7, Edmond 7, Richard, 
b. 1832 b. 1848. | 
living. 7, Henry, 
b. 1850. 


44 Clanns of Cathaeir, i.e., the families descended from Cathaeir More, king 
of Leinster and Monarch of Ireland in the 2nd century. These were O’Conor 
Faly, O’Toole, O'Byrne, Mac Murrough (now Kavanagh), O’Dunne, O’Bren- 
nan, O'Rian, O’ Dempsey, and various other families. See the Will attributed 
to this Monarch, printed in the Book of Rights (published by the Celtic Society), 

* Mary Archdeacon, my grandmother, was the daughter of John, son of Patrick, son of Pierce 


Archdeacon, alias Mac Odo, of Erck, in the County o Roker See Annals of the Four Maaters, 
Ed. J. O'D., A.D. 1544, p. 1488, A.D. 1600, p. 2159, and Appendix, p, 2482. 
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After visiting Ossory of beauteous land, 
After enumerating the Clanns of Cathaeir,“ 


where the Editor, by an pale forgot to observe that it was written in 


imitation of the will of the patriarc 


Jacob in the Old Testament (Genesis, c. 49.) 


The Ossorians are not of the race of Cathaeir More, but descended from 
Connla son of Breasal Breac, son of Fiacha Foibhric, from whom Cathaeir 
More was the 16th in descent. The relationship of the Lagenians and Osso- 


rians will appear from the following table :— 


1, Fiacha Foibhric 


2, Breasal Breac 


3, Connla 


| . 
4, Lughaidh Loittfinn, 
ancestor of the Leinstermen 


5 ae Sithbhaic 

6, Nhsda Necht 

7, Fergus-Fairge 

8, Rossa Ruadh, Rex Lageniz . 
9, Flan, the poet 
10, Soushobhar Abhraruadh 
1}, wlogh Corb, Rex Lageniz 
12, chescb: a 


13, wis Corb — dic Corb, 
a quo Dal 
14, Cormac Gealta Mesin-Corb. 
Gaoith 


| 
15, Felimidh Firurghlais 


16, Cathaeir More, R.H., a quo the Lagenians. 


16, Bhan of Ossory 
17, Nia Corb 

18, eis Caemh 
19, Conall 

20, Rumann 


21, Kinfaela 
* 


4, Nuada 

5, Carthach 

6, vabhraidh 

7; tughaidh 

8, dunn 

9, shins 

10, Tar 

ll, Grraitiana More 


| 
12, Aengus Ossory, who con- 
uered as far as the Suir 


_ 18, Laeghaire the victorious. 


His mother was Sidhe, d. 
of Dalway, the druid 


14, Amhalghaidh 
15, Hochaidh Lamhdoid 


| 
20, Feradhach 


21, Colman, chief of 
Ossory, A.D. 601 
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Tpyall yac jonZnad co Syayp py, 
Sap co Fjonn-Wass ap Fepnyn. 


| 
22, Scanlan More, i.e., the Great 22, Scanlan, 
| the friend 
23, Laighne Failidh, i.e., the Gay of St. Columbkille. 


24, Bicne Caech, i.e., the Blind, or one-eyed 
25, Colman More 
26, Ronan Righfhlaith, or Regal Chieftain 
27, Crunnmhael 
28, Fhsian, or Phelan 
29, Cucerca 
30, Anmchadh, or Animosus 
31, abahalgsidh, or Awley 
32, Forghal, or Farrell 
33, Dunghal, or Dunnal 
34, Cearbhall, or Carroll 
35, atic: or Kellagh 
36, Donnchadh, or Donough 
37, tit i ee slain by Donovan, son of Ivor or Ifars, king of the Danes of 
ater ia A.D. 995 
. Dhonckadh, B . Lagenia, obiit, A.D. 1039, ancestor of O’Dunphy 
39, se ae founder of Jerpoint Abbey 
40, Gillaphadraig 
41, Scanlan 
42, vombnall Clannach’*, i.e., of the Clanns or tribes 
43, plombnall of Magh-Laeighse, i.e., of the Plain of Leix 
44, Geffry Bacach, i.e., the Lame 
45, Geffry Finn 
46, Domhnall 


47, Domhnall Dubh 


* ‘© Donnate Clonaghe Mac Gilpatricke was a peerless warriour in Anno 1219.”— 
Cusiion. 
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Pass we (nor wonder at it) to the Suir 
Westwards to the fair rich plain of Feimhin. 


47, Finghin, or Florence 
48, Finghin 
49, John 


50, Brian na luirich (loricarum) 


| | 
51, Sen-Brian Finghim. 
52, Brian Oge 


Le ee ne ee eee ee 

54, Tadhg 54, John 

55, Brian 55, Finghim, or Florence 
56, Brian 56, Col. John Fitzpatrick, 


| living A.D. 1666. 
57, Brian, living in 1666. 

O’Dugan, who mentions only the great families of Ossory, sets down the 
Clann-Cearbhaill, the Clann-Donnchadha and Mac Gillaphadraig, as the kings 
in their turn; and the Ui-Bruadair, Mac Breens, and the Ui-Broenain, as three 
families of Munster, inhabiting, the one Uibh-Eirc, the second the Clanna, 
and the third the Comer, i.e. Castlecomer, the head residence of Ui-Duach. 
It is highly probable that the Clanna or Clanns, were seated in the barony of 
Knocktopher, and that they were supplanted by the Breathnachs or Walshes. 

A great number of Cromwellian families were settled in the County of 
Kilkenny, who got considerable estates, forfeited by those Anglo-Irish families 
who opposed the peace of Ormonde, and had fought = eral him at Ballinvegga, 
18th March, 16438. The Archeological Society of Kilkenny ought to investi- 
gate the exact amount of forfeiture in Cromwell’s time, and the restorations 
under the Act of Settlement and Explanation, The families of Bishopp, 
Dyas, Snowe, Caroline, Furnish, Oberlin, &c., were settled in the barony 
of Ida in Cromwell’s time; and it is curious to observe, that nearly all 
these families, are now either extinct, or reduced to plebeianism. My 
great-grandfather William, who was proud almost to madness of his 
maternal descent from the Kavanaghs and from Sir William De Burgo 
of Ballydooley, was in the habit of telling old Robert Snowe of Snow- 
hill, that he (Robert Snowe) was descended from a weaver, who came 
over with Cromwell and his pick-pockets ; and Snowe, who was a very sensible 
man, was wont to reply that all bloods were equally red and equally otp ; and 
that it would be found that all bloods were good or bad according to the kind 
of food the possessor used. To this William was wont to reply that the 
families settled by Cromwell in Ida had never any food but what they either 
stole or earned by mean trades. These feelings of ancient pride and family 
distinction, which certainly have retarded the progress of civilization, existed 
to alate period in the County of Kilkenny, but the late famine has nearly obliter- 
ated them. The ancient Irish were the first stream of population from Asia, and 
they retain the traces of primitive shepherd rudeness, and patriarchal feelings, 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES. 


Lord James Butler exhibited a drawing of a diamond ring found some 
years since in digging the foundation of a house in Cowley-place, Cir- 
cular Road, Dublin. Under a thin diamond was a piece of dark- 
coloured silk, which was supposed, as stated by tle inscription round 
the hoop, to contain a drop of the blood of James II. The inscription, 
in gold letters on blue enamel, was as follows :—‘ LE. SANG. MIBACULEUX. 
pu. R. 1. 2d”—the miraculous blood of King James the 2d. The ring 
is at present in the possession of a person of humble rank in Dublin. 

The Dean of Ossory deposited in the museum several specimens of 
ancient swords. One, a large broad-sword, apparently of foreign make, 
had been found in the Boyne near the site of the famous battle; it 
might possibly be referred to the Walloon Horse in William’s army. 
The other weapons consisted of a small three-edged sword ; a fine ra- 
pier with the inscription, ‘‘s4a. GUM. EN. TOLEDO,” on the blade,in Roman 
capitals; a good specimen of the basket-hilted broad-sword, which 
apparently had been injured by fire ; and, lastly, a most exquisite speci- 
men of the same weapon, the hilt of which was elaborately inlaid with 
various patterns in brass, and also bore in that metal in large Roman 
capitals the following inscription, “ JOHN. ALLAN. STIRLING. FECIT,” with 
a date, 1731, imscrited in smaller and more modern characters. Of 
the blade only a portion, one foot five inches long, remained. This 
sword was connected with the fight of Fontenoy, having been borne at 
that battle by Scipio Duroure, Colonel of the 12th regiment of foot, 
and Adjutant General of the British forces, at the instant when he was 
mortally wounded by a cannon ball, which at the same time broke the 
blade. The following lines are inscribed on a monument erected to the 
memory of Colonel Duroure in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey :— 
“To Scipio Duroure, Esq., Adjutant General of the British Forces, 
Colonel of the Twelfth Regiment of Foot, and Captain or Keeper of his 
Majesty s Castle of St. Maus in Cornwall ; who after forty-one years’ 

Jarthful services was mortally wounded at the battle of Fontenoy, and 
died on the 10th day of May in the year 1745, aged 66 years, and ltes 
interred on the Ramparts of Aeth, in the Low Countries. This marble 
1s tnscribed by Francis Duroure, son of the above named Scipio, as a 
testimony of filial piety, and grateful respect.” Scipio Duroure, the 
fifth in descent from Jean Duroure, D Aubenas en Vivarais, marnied, in 
1713, Margueritte des Vignoles; and during his military services was 
present at the battles of Hockstead, Ramellies, Oudenarde, and Mal- 
plaquet, and at the siege of South Lewen, Ostend, Lisle, Tournay, 
Mons, St. Venant, and Bouchain—besides the, to him, fatal battle of 
Fontenoy. He also acted for 14 years as brigade major, in Scot- 
land, with an imspection over the Highland companies, and the 


detachments employed to work at the military roads there under General 
Wade, at which period he most probably became possessed of this fine 
specizuen of the Highland broad-sword. - 

Mr. T. Jekylle, Ballygub, exhibited to the Society a sword which was 
traditionally said to have belonged to the last Baron of Cluan or Clona- 
mery, and had been preserved by a family named Sinnot, one of whom 
Was a servant to the Baron, and attended him at the battle of Aughrim, 
Where he (the Baron) was killed fighting for King James. Sinnot 
brought off the sword, and his family had always carefully preserved it, 
till recently, when his granddaughter, an extremely old woman, gave it 
into the keeping of Mr. ¥. Butler, of Inistioge, by whose permission 
this curious relic of an ancient family is for the present deposited in 
the museum of the Society, 

The Rev. Philip Moo 
ing the death of Edward Fitzgerald, the last Baron of Cluan ; it was to the 
effect that after he fell at Aughrim, his war-horse actually found its way 


home to the stable-gate of Cluan, and the animal’s appearance without a 


The Rev. James Mease exhibited a very interesting example of the glo- 
bular variety of the ancient hand-bell, or crotal, which had been 
entrusted to him for exhibition by Mrs. Hely, of Ellenville, Johnstown, 
It was exactly similar to that engraved by Dr. Petrie (Dudlin Penny 

ournat, Vol. L., p. 376). It had been found in a turf bog near Ur- 
lingford, and bore on the bottom the letters W.R. Mr. Mease said 
that Dr. Petrie considered this variety of the ancient crotal to have 
served as a sheep-bell, and not to be of more ancient date than the 17th 
century. But there seemed to be nothing about the specimen exhibited 
which would Prevent its being assigned to an earlier date, On this 


Power, 1570, quondam subdecanus comune aule Kilkenie.” « Syb. 
decanus” must here mean « Dean’s Vicar.” On the fly-leaf the follow- 
ing entries are also to be found :— 

“Ano. Dni. M.CCCCC.XL,. and the xix of the monet of Julius the 
king of ynglond was crid king of yrland. 

“Ano Dni. M.CCCCC.XLVI. The pess was crid betwixt the king of 
yngland and the frenc kyng upon Snt Sampsone’s day. 

“ Patricius Purcell.” 
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This contemporary memorandum fixes the date of the proclamation, 
probably in Kilkenny, of two remarkable events in the reign of Henry 
VIII., namely, his assumption by Act of Parliament of the title of 
King, instead of Lord of Ireland; and of the peace between him 
and Francis I. of France. St. Sampson’s day was July 28. 

Mr. John F. Shearman exhibited several antiquities, found in the 
Bregagh river. Amongst them was a hawk’s bell of bronze, and several 
bronze or brass needles and pins of various sizes. Also a small chased 
gold ring, which showed remains of enamel. On the inside of the hoop 
was engraved the motto—‘ Absence 1s a grefe.”’ The ring might pro- 
bably be referred to the reign of Elizabeth. 

Mr. J. G. Robertson exhibited two Kilkenny tokens, one of which 
bore on the obverse the legend, ‘‘KILKENNY PENY,” with the City arms— 
on the reverse, in the exergue, “‘ FOR THE POORE ;” in the centre, “Cc. K. 
1659.” The other, which appears to be unique, also bore on the ob- 
verse the City arms, with the inscription, “ FoR y* vsr & CONVENIENCIE” 
—on the reverse, in the exergue, “OF THE INHABITANTS,” and in the 
centre, “* 16 * KILKENNY HAPENNY * 77 *’ Theword “ hapenny” 
seems to have been stamped on the coin after it was minted. 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 
NO. I. 
GRANT OF ARMS TO THE SMITHS, OF DAMAGH. 


The official exemplification of the original Patent of Arms granted 
to the family of Smith, of Damagh, County of Kilkenny, was presented 
to the Society by Richard Smithwick, Esq., J.P. The document is on 
vellum, and exhibits the arms emblazoned in their proper colours, to- 
gether with a rich illuminated border. The seal of Sir Richard Carney, 
Knt., Ulster King of Arms, is appended, enclosed in a tin case. The 
certificates which are set out as adjuncts to the Patent are, first, that of 
Lady Elizabeth Preston, wife to the great Duke of Ormonde; second, 
of the Duke himself; third, of the second Duke and his Duchess, Mary 
of Nassau; and, fourth, of the second Duke singly. The last is par- 
ticularly interesting as referring to the preservation of the valuable 
records at present deposited in the Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, 
and which are indispensable to the illustration of Irish history. The 
Smith family has ceased to exist in the County of Kilkenny for nearly a 
century, though descendants of the first of the name who came thither 
from England, are to be found scattered elsewhere. The old mansion 
of Damagh has long been a ruin, and a portion of it at present forms a 
farm-house ; but in the romantically situated burying-ground of St. 
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Michael’s charch, in the neighbourhood, there are some interesting se- 
pulchral memorials of the family. The following inscription, copied 
from a very unpretending head-stone, serves to throw some light upon 
the settlement of the Smiths in Kilkenny :— 


“ William Smyth, Esquire, eldest son of [ ] Smyth, Esquire, of 
Longashen, near Bristol, built this church. He dyed on y* 24th day 
of April, 1655, aged 65 years. Mary Smyth, alias Kinsman, wife to 
said William, dyed on y® 6th day of May, 1658. Laurence Smyth, son | 
to said William, was killed at the siege of Drogheda, on the 17 th day of 
September, 1649, aged 28 years. Anna Maria Smyth, alias Prebitzer, 
wife to said Laurence, dyed in Bilboa, on the 23d day of January, 1717. 
Valentine Smyth, the son of said Laurence, dyed at Bristol, on the 15th 
day of March, 1700, aged 59 years. Mary Smyth, alias Bryan, wife to 
said Valentine, dyed on the 7th day of March, 1706. John Smyth, 
son to said Valentine, dyed on y° 8th day of June, 1708, aged 41 years. 
Jane Smyth, alias Read, wife to said John, dyed on y* 28th day of 
August, 1747, aged 71 years.” 


The following is the exemplification of the Patent of Arms presented 
by Mr. Smithwick :— 


To ALL AND SINGULAR, as well Kings Heraulds & Officers of Armes 
as nobles gentlemen & others, which shall see, read, or hear these pre- 
sents, I, Thomas Preston Esq" otherwise called Ulvester Principall 
Herauld & King of Armes of Ireland send due commendagon & 

eting: For as much as aunciently from y* beginning y® Valiant & 

ertuous acts of excellent persons have beene commended to y* world 
with sundry monuments & remembrances of their good desearts 
amongst y® which one of the chiefest & most usuall hath beene y* bearipg 
of Signes & Tokens on Shields called armes, the w are no other 
things then evidences and demonstragons of Prowes & Valor divers 
distributed according to y° quallities & desearts of y* persons, y' sack 
signes & tokens of y* Dilligent ffaithfull and couragious might appeare 
before y* negligent Coward & Ignorant & be an effitiente cause to 
move stirre & kindle y* hearts of men to y*imitagon of nobleness & 
virtue, even so hath y* same beene and is continually observed, to 
y’ intent that such as have done commendable service to their Prince or 
Country either in Warre or Peace may boath receive due hon" in their 
lives and also derive y° same successively to their Posterity after them 
and so upon considering y* true and ffaithfull service of Witt1am 
Smita of Damagh, in y* County of Kilkenny Esq’ Secretary to 

Rt Hon James Earle of Ormond don to y°s" Earle his Lord & 
Master & his ancestors whereby he hath well merited & deserved to be 
rewarded with some token of hon’ for a remembrance of his s* service 
whereupon y*s* Karle minding his advancem* is well pleased that he 
y° s? William Smith, should beare some parcell of his Armes, for a per- 
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petuall memory of y* worthy ffaithfall & Dilligent Service by him don 
to y° s‘ Karle, and in consideragon of y* same, I, the s* Thomas Preston, 
Esq™ Ulvester King of Armes, w'" y* assent & consent of y* s‘ Karle, 
have assigned given, & granted unto the afores* William Smith, these 
armes and crest ffollowing (viz) Gules between two Falcons wings 
conjoyned 3 displayed Argent, on a Pile Ermine, a Chief indented 
Azure & for his crest on a Helmet, and Wreath of his coulours (vizt-) 
Argent & Gules, A dove close bearing an olive branch, boath proper, 
Gorged with a Gemew Or, beaked & leged Gules, as more plainl 
appeareth depicted in y* margent. The which armes & crest I, 
y° s? Thomas Preston Ulvester King of Armes by y* power & authority 
to mine office annexed and granted by Lett™ Patt* under y° great seale 
of Ireland have in consideragon aforesaid w y° assent and consent of 
y°s* Earle of Ormond Ratified & Confirmed, given and granted, & by 
these presents do ratifie give and grant unto y® s* William Smith, & to 
his posterity, y°s’armes & creste, he & they observing their true & 
lawfull differences according to y* law of armes, to use beare & shew 
for his armes, crest, & cognizance, in Badg, Standard, Guideon, Pencell 
or otherwise at his liberty & pleasure without the Impediment, Lett, or 
Interrupcon of any Person or Persons. In witness whereof y* s* James 
Earle of Ormond hath hereunto put his seale of armes & his signe 
wanuall, & I y®s* Ulvester have subscribed my name and put hereunto 
y° seale of my office. Given att Dublin y® [ ] of June in v¢ yeare 
of our Lord God 1635: and in the eleventh yeare of y* Reigne of our 
most gratious Soverainge lord Charles by y® Grace of God King of 
England Scotland ffrance & Ireland: Defend" of y® ffaith &c. 


At the request of my servant, Valentine Smith, son of Laurence 
Smith deceased, I do hereby certifie yt his Grandfather, William Smith, 
late of Damagh, was brought out of England to my lords Service, & 
y' the s? William Smith, Laurence his son, & y*s* Valentine Smith 
dureing their service to us above fivety years past have constantly de- 
meaned themselves w*” great Integrity Trust and Fidelity to our Interest 
and Concernes in Ireland, whereof I have bad sufficient Experience, 
& therefore I do ina spetiall manner hereby recommend y° s* Valentine 
Smith to my son Ossory & son Arran, as a ffaithfull Serv to be im- 
ployed by them as occation shall offer, and also to forward y* s* Valen- 
tine in any Imployment they shall judge reasonable, the s* Valentine & 
his family haveing deserved our favor in this behalfe, dated y® 11“ of 


May, 1678. 
E. Ormond (sealed). 


I, James Duke, Marquies & Karle of Ormond &ce. at y* request of 
my Servant Valentine Smith do hereby certifie yt William Smith late of 
Damagh in y* county of Kilkenny sometime my Secretary was brought 
out of England to my service, & y* his eldest son Laurence Smith was 
slaine in his Mae King Charles his service in y*seige of Droghedagh 
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further Certifie y* y* s¢ William Smith y® s* Laurence Smith & his son 


cessor as a flaithful person to be Imploy’d as occation shall require, the 
s‘ Valentine & his family having deserved my flavor in this behalfe. 
Witness my hand & Seale att Dublin the 12¢ of March 1684.5, 


Whereas Wee James Duke of Ormond & Mary Dutches of Ormond 
are well satisfied w'® ye dilligent care Integrity & Trust of of Seryt Val. 
entine Smith imployed by us about our Estate & affayres in Ireland 
untill y* s* Valentine was necessitated to leave yt Kingdom by reason of 
y* violent proceedings of y* Lord Tyrconnell then Lord Deputy in 
seizeing o° Estate without any legall proceedings at Law as in such case 
is usuall & by comiting y® s* Valentine foure dayes upon ye maine 
Guard thereby indeavouring to compell y® s4 Valentine to breake his 
Trust to us, w° notwithstanding y® s* Valentine hath honestly preserved 
& therefore we are unwilling to dismiss y° s* Valentine from ot service 


Whereas Valentine Smith Steward of my Estate, and his father and 
grandfather, one after an other, continued in my grandfathers service 
above three score yeares, and dureing that time acquitted them selves with 
great Integrity and Trust to his Interest & service as by my Grand- 
fathers certificate more at large appeares, and whereas the s4 Valentine 
Smith hath served me in y° like manner ever since my Grandfathers 
death, and hath beene verry signally ffaithfull and just to me after my 
Estate was seiz’d in Ireland by Tyrconnell, not only in conveying to 
me to London two large Chests & fiveteene Barrells full of Evidences & 
writings, which he had at Kilkenny, relating to my Estate & concernes 


therefore hereby Promise & engage, when I recover my estate in Ire- 
land not only to reward the sé Valentine Smith for his 3° services, but 
also to make good & renew all leases & Grants w my Grandfather 
made and perfected to the s! Valentine Smith, or to any in Trust for 
him. Witness my hand & seale at my house in St. James Square 
London the 28t ay of May, 1690. 

Witness p’sent ; Ormond (sealed) 

Philip Brigham, 

J.... Poumice. 


~ a ee 
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I, S* Ricuarp Carney Knt Ulster King of Armes of all Ireland do 
hereby certifie the above Patent & severall Certificates to be true Copyes 
of the Originalls or authentick Copyes of them remaineing upon Record 
in my Office, In Testimony whereof I have hereunto Sett my hand & 
affixed the Seale of my office this 6 day of August 1691. 

Rich*: Carny, Ulster King of Arms 
(Seal) of all Treland. 


NO. II. 


CHARTER OF GEOFFREY DE TURVILLE, BISHOP OF OSSORY, TO THE FRIARS 
PREACHERS OF KILKENNY. 


The original charter, of which a transcript and translation are given 
below, was exhibited to the members at the May meeting of the 
Society, by Patrick Watters, Esq., in whose keeping, as Town Clerk, it 
remains amongst the other muniments of the Corporation of Kilkenny. 

Mr. Watters observed that ancient manuscripts were amongst the 
most useful aids to the archeological inquirer, as, when well authenti- 
cated, they clearly illustrate history, leaving nothing to doubt. 
Such manuscripts were, of course, doubly interesting when connected 
with the locality, and he had to-day the pleasure of exhibiting to the 
meeting a curious document, showing that in the thirteenth century 
there was an aqueduct in connection with the well of St. Canice, in the 
suburbs of Kilkenny, from which water was thus conveyed to the Do- 
minican Abbey, and perhaps, it might be conjectured, to other parts of 
the City also. The document was a grant from Geoffrey, Bishop of Ossory, 
and it stipulated that the pipe through which the water was to be con- 
veyed was not to be larger than his nng—that ring was still attached, 
along with the Bishop’s seal, to the deed. There was no date to the 
document, but fortunately the period to which it belonged was clearly 
ascertainable, as there were but two Geoffreys amongst the Bishops of 
Ossory—Geoffrey de Turville, who filled the See from 1244 to 1250, and 
Geoffrey St. Leger, who sat from 1260 to 1287—thus the period was 
somewhere in the middle of the thirteenth century. He submitted to 
the Society the original charter, together with a translation which had 
been made some years since by Mr. Harding, who had been en- 
gaged in some business at his office. Mr. Harding had conceived it to be 
a grant of Geoffrey St. Leger ; but their Secretary, the Rev. J. Graves, 
to whom he (Mr. Watters) had since submitted the document, saw rea- 
son for believing that it ought to be referred to Geoffrey de Turville. 
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Mr. Graves’ reasons for attributing this curious and interesting grant 
to Bishop Geoffrey de Turville, were three. First, the fragment of the 
inscription still remaining round the seal attached to the document, as 
they could see, wasa—* * * * ata Sramnna * * * URVILLA,” 
which he took to have been originally “ Privata Sigilla G. de Turvilla,” 
the reason for putting the word Sigi//a in the plural being to make it 
rhyme with Zurvilia, such a jingle being much affected in the legends 
of seals at that period. His second reason was that Geoffrey St. 
Leger, who was Bishop in 1260, was actually one of the witnesses 
to this grant in his previous capacity of Treasurer of the Cathedral of 
St. Canice, from which office (according to Sir James Ware) he was 
raised to the Bishopric. Thirdly, Mr. Graves had actually in his pos- 
session a drawing of the seal of Bishop St. Leger, made from an im- 
pression preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, which 
was very dissimilar to that attached to the document now under con- 
sideration. From these reasons it was plain, therefore, that the date of 
the document must be placed before the year 1250. 

Mr. Prim said that another important circumstance connected with 
the document exhibited by Mr. Watters, was, that it served to correct 
an error into which Sir James Ware had fallen. That eminent anti- 
quary alleged that this grant was made by Bishop Hugh, who filled the 

of Ossory from 1257 to 1259, the words being, ‘he gave to the 
Friars of his order in Kilkenny, the Fountain of St. Kenny and an 
Aqueduct, besides divers other things.” Sir James might perhaps have 
fallen into this mistake from conceiving that Bishop Hugh was the most 
likely of all the prelates of the time, to be a benefactor to the Domini- 
can Abbey, as he was a friar of that order, and had shown great favour to 
its fraternity, directing his body to be interred after death, in the Black 
Abbey. As an illustration of the contents of this curious deed, he (Mr. 
Prim) might be permitted to mention that it appeared from the 
“Domesday Book of Dublin City” (as stated in a paper contributed by 
Sir William Betham to the second volume of the Dublin Penny Jour- 
nal, in 1833), that the Corporation of Dublin in the thirteenth century 
established a conduit in the Corn-market, for the supply of the citizens’ 
houses with water, by means of pipes laid down through the streets. 
About the year 1255, the Dublin Corporation granted “in perpetual 
alms” to the Abbot of the Convent of Friars Preachers, the nght “‘ to 
join their pipe to the citizens’ pipe, provided that the pipe where it 
joined the house, should not be so large that the little finger of a man 
could be inserted, and that it should never be made larger.” In several 
grants of pipes from the conduit to their houses made, at specified 
rents, to private citizens, in the years 1287, 1329, and 1342, it is 
always stipulated that “the pipe do not exceed the grossness of a goose 
ora This minute partioularisstion of the size of the pipe in the 
ublin grants, as well as that of Kilkenny, showed that there was at 
that time no means of turning off the water at pleasure, as in the pre- 
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sent day, and as it was always flowing, if the size of the pipe were not 
properly limited, the entire of the water would be evidently consumed 
by those nearest the basin, leaving the wants of the distant inhabitants 
altogether unsupplied. It was in the thirteenth century also, as we are 
informed by Mr. T. Hudson Turner in his recent work on the ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Architecture of England, from the Conquest to the end of the 
Thirteenth Century,” “that a conduit of water was first established in 
London; the earliest was probably made by the monks of Westminster, 
and the precincts of the abbey are to this day supplied from the original 
sources. ‘The next was constructed by the citizens of London. Henry 
III. had water conveyed, under ground, to his palace at Westminster, es- 
pecially to his lavatory ; his conduit may have communicated with that 
of the monks, The king granted as an especial favour to Edward Fitz- 
Otho, architect of the abbey, who had lodgings in the palace at West- 
minster, that he might have a pipe, of the size of a quill, to convey 
water from the royal conduit to his own quarters.” 

Geoffrey de Turville’s charter, stripped of its contractions, runs as 
follows :— 


Omnibus Christi fidelibus presens scriptum visuris vel audituris Gal- 
fridus Dei gratia Ossoriensis Episcopus eternam in domino salutem. 
Noveritis nos de concensu et assensu Desert et capituli Ecclesie nostre 
sancti Kanici de Kylkennia caritative concessisse et hoc presenti scripto 
confirmasse Fratribus predicatoribus in villa Kylkennie commorantibus 
conductum aque de fonte nostro qui vocatur sancti Kanici. Ita quod 
canalis eorum ubi suscipit aquam de fonte sit de rotunditate et longitate 
annuli nostri cuius exemplar reservatur in Thesauria nostra predicte ec- 
clesie, et inferius ubi aqua exibit in domo dictorum Fratrum possit 
extremitate minoris digiti hominis obturari. Concessimus etiam eisdem 
Fratribus liberam potestatem preparandi fontem predictum melioni modo 
quo potuerint ad predictum conductum suum faciendum : ita tamen 
quod per ipsos aqua non impediatur ad molendinum nostrum decurrens, 
nisi quantum capud predicti canalis recipit, eisdem a nobis concessam 
secundum formam predictam. Et ut hee nostra concessio et donacio 
perpetue firmitatis robur optineat presenti scripto sigillum nostrum una 
cum sigillo capituli nostri memorati opponi fecimus. His testibus 
Henrico de Pembroke tunc decano Cathedralis, Magistro Galfrido de 
sancto Leodegario Thesaurario nostre ecclesie predicte et Officialis, 
Magistro Waltero de Wesefordia, Johe Duffo canonicis ecclesie predicte, 
Rogero Bengram eorum concanonico, Nicholas de Wych clerico nostro, 
et multis aliis. 

Loco Sigilh Loco Sigsllt 
Episcopi. Cayntult. 

The following is the translation, as made by Mr. Harding, and cor- 

rected by Mr. Graves :— 


To all the faithful in Christ who may see or hear the present 
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writing, Galfridus, by the grace of God, Bishop of Ossory, eternal 
salvation in the Lord.—Know ye that we, by the consent and assent of 
_ the Dean and Chapter of our church of St. Canice of Kilkenny, have 
graciously granted, and by this present writing confirmed, to the Friars 
predicants dwelling in the town of Kilkenny, a conduit of water from 
our fountain, which is called St. Canice’s fountain ; so that their canal, 
where it receives the water from the fountain, be of the circumference 
and dimension of our ring, of which a duplicate is reserved in our 
Treasury of the said church, and at the bottom, where the water enters 
the house of said Friars, that it can be stopped up by the extremity of a 
man’s little finger. We grant also the same Frars free power of 
preparing the said fountain in the best manner they can, to make 
their said conduit—nevertheless, so that the water flowing to our mill 
be not impeded by them, unless as much as the head of said canal 
receives, as granted PY us to them according to the form aforesaid. 
And that this grant and gift may perpetually have the proof of con- 
firmation, we have caused our seal to be affixed to this present writing, 
together with the seal of our Chapter aforesaid. These being witnesses— 
Henry de Pembroke, then Dean of the Cathedral; Master Galfridus de 
St. Leodegar, Treasurer and Vicar General; Master Walter de Wex- 
ford, John Duffe, and Roger Bengram, Canons of said Church ; 
Nicholas de Wych, our clerk, and many others. 


The Bishop’s seal bears on the obverse a prelate robed, in his left 
hand a crosier ; on the reverse or secretum, the virgin and child, beneath 
whom is an adoring ecclesiastic. The chapter seal is broken away. The 
ring mentioned in the charter is of copper, and is strung on the stn 
of parchment by which the episcopal seal is appended. This seal 
together with the ring attached, has been enaraved: and will appear in 
the forthcoming History of the Cathedral of St. Canice. 


*,* The Kilkenny Archeological Society is indebted to Albert 
Way, Esq., Honorary Secretary of the Archzological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the beautiful woodcut of the ancient fictile vessel 
found at Castlecomer; to the Council of the Royal Irish Academy for 
permission to use two of their engraved blocks of Ogham monuments; and 
to James M’Glashan, Esq., Upper Sackville-street, Dublin, for the use 
of the engraved blocks of the Killeshin capitals. 

Dr. O’Donovan having added some important matter to his paper on 
the Ancient Tribes and Territories of Ossory after the sheets had gone 
through the press, but before the type was distributed, the entire paper 
has been made up in a separate form, and is presented to the Members 
along with the Transactions for 1850. 

It.is proposed by the Committee to complete the first Volume of 
the Transactions with the year 1851. An index, new title-page for Part I., 
and general title-page for Vol. I. will then be supplied to the Members. 


ADDENDUM. 


Page 229, after last line add— 


Since the foregoing was in print I have becn infurmed by the Rev. James Graves, 
that Ledwich has committed a twofold mistake in stating that the ‘‘Sacri Lusus” 
was lost, and that the poems were composed by the young gentlemen of Kilkenny 
College. The volume in question is still to be found in Primate Marsh’s Library, 
Class K. 3. Tab. 5. No. 9; and is entitled ‘‘ Sacri Lusus Jn Vsum Schole Kil- 
kenniensis. Dublinii: Typis Regiis, & Venum dantur apud Josephum Wilde. 
cIo IocL. ***" The date is defective, having been partly cut away by the 
binder. The book is in small quarto, and is imperfect, ending at p. 64; it con- 
sists of Latin poetry in elegiac measure, chiefly on Scripture subjects. On the 
fly-leaf is written, in an old hand, ‘‘ Daniel Mead, ex dono Geo. Pigott.” On the 
title, ‘* Mich. Jephson”; whose library was purchased by Primate Marsh. 


CORRIGENDA. 


p. 117, 1. 8, for ‘‘ Angleasea” read ‘‘ Anglesea”. 
p. 133, 1. 27, for ‘‘ these” read ‘‘ those”. 
p- 142, 1. 34, for ‘‘ of” read ‘‘ of”. 
p. 148, note, |. 1, after * Phoenician” dele ,. 
p. 157, 1. 17, for ‘ Muillend” read ‘‘ Muilend”’. 
Ib., 1. 24, for ‘‘ Maclodron” read ‘* Maelodran”. 

164, 1. 11, for ‘* Muzlenu” read ‘‘ Muilenn”. 

174, 1. 35, for ‘‘ connection” read ‘‘ connexion’’. 

177, 1. 9, for ‘* barry of four” read ‘‘ four barrulets’’. 
. 182, 1. 27, for ‘*‘ Edward’ read ‘‘ Edmond”’. 
187, 1. 31, for ‘‘ twenty-four” read ‘‘ fourteen ”’. 
191, 1. 27, after ‘‘ of’ insert ‘the’. 
. 192, 1. 37, after ‘*tenure’’ dele ”’. 

193, ll. 44, 45, for ‘‘two trefoil-hoaded niches” read ‘‘ a shallow 

canopy’’. 

195, ll. 14, 22, for ‘‘ Sugard”’ read ‘“‘ Ingard’’. 
198, 1. 8, for ‘‘ acre” read ‘‘ Loftus acre’’. 


wo Spy eyyUT 


Tb., 1, 18, for ‘* Ballymagin * read ‘‘ Ballymagir’’. 

. 200, 1. 9, after ‘‘rain”’ dele ,. 

, 1. 39, for “‘ meta” read ‘‘ metal’’. 

, 1. 34, for ‘* Vol. I.” read ‘* Vol. JI’. 

1. 35, for “‘ luaned” read *‘ ludued’’. 

1, 15, for ‘‘magnificient” read ‘‘ magnificent’. 

, 1. 39, after ‘‘ brothers” dele ”’. 

, 1. 32, for ‘‘of Nassau” read ‘‘daughter of the first Duke 
of Beaufort”. 
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THE TRIBES AND TERRITORIES 


OF 


ANCIENT OSSORY. 


GILLa-NA-NAEMH O’Hurpurin (Gillananaeve O’ Heerin), from whose 
Topographical Poem the following extract is printed, died, according 
to the Annals of the Four Masters, in the year 1420. His production 
was intended, as he himself informs us, as a supplement to another 
celebrated Topographical Poem, by Shane More O’Dugan, chief poet 
and historian of Hy-Many, who died in 1372, and who had given an 
account of the ancient Irish families of Meath, Ulster, and Connacht; 
and a brief notice of those of Leinster. 

O’Heerin’s Poem gives an account of the principal families of the 
ancient Leinster and Munster, and the districts occupied by them. It 
consists of seven hundred and eighty lines or verses; beginning 
“Tulle reapa ap Sipyqon O73,” 1. “ Additional Knowledge on 
Sacred Hirinn.” See O’ Reilly’s Irish Writers, p. cxix. 
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Tpyall can Beanba na ppeab rean, 
Tan ejp Lacépayde Laysean, 

Co cuan clap-fujnn mo cnojse, 
Co rluag alujnn Orpajse. 


Wac Dyolla-Pacpajce puype Bneas 
Jat Orpayde ar do ar dlyzead, 

O Bladmas amaé sur an muyn, 
Cala 4 Cat or na catuyb. 


Usnpyoge yp caorr}Z troma 
Labpom fa lace Lyat-opoma, 
O Beanba co mjn Wiaman, 
Le p13 Teatnpa « cacdsad. 


Und caojpeac tuajte an topayd 
O’n Choyll aopbynd uachropayd 
O’Dubslayne, ryal an pean, 
O’n c-rplyab ar aylle jnbean. 


O’Ceanbayll v’an copncpa cnojnn, 
O'Donnchadsa opiesc djosojyn, 
$1615 lag ap d0’n cit copays 

Da p15 4 h-aonchonayn. 


1 The Barrow, beanbs, explained, aba na bajlbe, i.e., the dumb or silent 
river, in the Dinnsenchus. 

2 Ancient streams. This clearly alludes to its tributaries, which frequently 
cause it to overflow its banks. 

3 Heroes of Leinster. Ossory is usually distinguished from Leinster. The 
people of Ossory are sometimes called Fionn- Mhuimhnigh, 1.e., fair Munster- 
men. See note 44. 

4 Of my heart, i.e., dear to me,” a common Irish idiom. 

5 Mac-Gillaphadraig, now Fitzpatrick. Patrick Vincent Fitzpatrick, who 
believes himself to be the head of this race, and Felix Fitzpatrick, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, who married Miss Colclough, are now (next after the illegiti- 
mate son of the late Earl) the most distinguished members, clart homines, of 
this family. But Malachy Fitzpatrick, who is clerk to Sir Matthew Barring- 
ton, says that he is of an older sept than either of these gentlemen ; he cannot, 
however, show any proof of his descent. I believe that Felix Fitzpatrick can 

rove his descent from the old stock of Ossory, as well as his relationship to 
Jansen Freney and Cardinal Wiseman. 

6 Bregian fort, 1.e., Tara, a tasteless compliment to the king of Ossory, to 
indicate his regal grade. 

7 From Bladhma out to the sea, i.e., from Slieve-Bloom to the Meeting of 
the Three Waters, opposite Cheek-point, County of Waterford. 

8 Brave ts his battle over battles, or brave his battalion above battalions. 

9 (Jrries, i.e., sub-chiefs. Shane O'Neill contended in England that all the 
chiefs of Ulster were Urrighs, or sub-chiefs, tributary to himself. 

10 Chiefs, taoisigh, i.e., leaders, or commanders of smaller clans. 

Nl Liathdruim, another name of Tara, introduced here in very bad taste. It 
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Pass the Barrow! of ancient streams,” 
After [describing] the heroes of Leinster? 
To the tribe of the level land of my heart,‘ 
To the beautiful host of Ossory. 


Mac-Gillaphadraig® of the Bregian fort,° 
The land of Ossory to him is due, 

From Bladhma out to the sea,’ 

Brave is his battle above battles.® 


Urries? and heavy chiefs!° 

I mention under this hero of Liathdruim,” 
From the Barrow to the plain of Munster,'* 

To the king of Tara's it belongs to cement them. 


The head chieftain of the fruitful cantred 

Of the delightful Coill-Uachtorach” 

Is O’Dubhshlaine, hospitable the man, 

From the mountain of most beauteous rivers.'® 


O’Cearbhaill'” for whom the trees are ruddy,'® 
O’Donnchadha’® of honest aspect 

(Whose firm hosts possess the fruitful land), : 
Are two kings in the same direction. 


would improve the context much to insert Roighne, the old name of Kells, in 
Ossory, in place of Liathdruim. Thus:— 

Uns if caoirss Fine 

Labnory Fa Lace majse Rojsne. 

12 Plain of Munster, i.e., Magh Femhin, in the south-east of the County of 
Tipperary. 

13 King of Tara. This means Mac-Gillaphadraig, and not O’Melaghlin, for 
which O’Heerin deserves some rough castigation. Originally, however, I 
believe that Ossory was specially under the protection of the king of Tara. 

14 Coill- Uachtorach, i.e., Upper Wood. The Ordnance Survey has erected 
this territory into a separate barony in the Queen’s County. 

15 O’ Dubhshlaine, i.e., O?Dulany, now Delany, a name still common in this 
territory. Dubh-Shlaine, i.e., the Black Man of the river Slaney, nomen pro- 
genitoris. 

16 Beauteous rivers, Invers, the term used by O'Heerin, is wrong, because 
the Nore and Barrow, which rise in this mountain, have their invers, or 
mouths elsewhere. He should have said “in which the lovely sister rivers have 
their fountains or sources ;” but we must a.low him his own terms. He evidently 
puts invers for rivers by bardic license. 

17 O'Cearbhaill, i.e., O’Carroll; but different from O’Carroll of the race 
of Oilioll Olum, seated in Ely-O’Carroll, at the Munster side of Slieve-Bloom, 
now a part of the King’s County. 

18 Trees are ruddy, i.e., with fruit. Such was O’Carroll’s righteous rule 
that God blessed the fruit trees on his account. This tract is included in the 
barony of Gowran. 

19 0’ Donnchadha, now Dunphy. It is anglicised like Murphy, from 
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Lajry pe Beanbsa an bpuaye copays, 
Rj po cpice ac chualobayp, 

Feap 54 conmtoza dp Moss Wayl 
O'Donnchada sloyy Fabnayne 


O Chyll-Chaynnjz no 5-cloé y-aoyl 
Co Slab 5-Caycle an cnuyc fél-caoyn 
Cluajn Uj Cheanbayil, 0’an mjn muyn, 
Tip ay Cuan Ceannzuypm cocluyz. 


)-Uy-Duace Oppayse an Fujnn ce, 
Fyonoclan garprins va Feorpe, 
Nj padalca pead an clayn, 

Fean « bananca O’Braonan. 


Bac Braojy an feaparyn ony, 
An ya Clannayb cujrnys]m, 

Tip Zlan fa d5]é caor) 4 cya, 
O’Bndyjte an Wass paon Séaoya. 


J Wuys Loéa pa leans ce, 
O’Faolajn, peapdsa an rye, 
AWAsp ay outayd ar ojol oayb, 
Do ljon fata O’Faolayn. 


O'Mupichata, The head of this family founded oe Abbey in 1180. I 
knew an old man of this sept, who lived near Gaulskill. He was always called 
Shane O’Donoghue ; but his son is now called Dunphy. The latter form of 
the name is considered genteel in Ossory, but nlebelan in Kerry, where 
O’Donoghue is considered noble. Such is the whim of custum ! 

0 Magh Mail, i.e., the plain of Mal. This was the name of O’Dunphy’s 
territory situate in that part of the barony of Gowran lying along the Barrow. 
After the English invasion the O’Dunphys removed to Clandonagh, now a 
part of Upper Ossory, in the Queen’s County. 

21 Gabhran, now Gowran. O’Dunphy lived at Gowran till driven from 
eae the English. The O’Caellys, or Kellys, afterwards had some pro- 

erty here. 
: #2” Cill. Chainnigh, ie. St. Canice’s church, now Kilkenny. Ledwich says that 
this name signifies “‘ wooded head near the river” (Antig. 2nd ed. pp. 6, 382) ; 
but Ussher gives the true derivation (Primord. p. 957). See also Lanigan, 
Vol. II., p. 202. 

*3 Sliabh g-Caithle. This was the name of a mountain, or rather mountain- 
ous grounds, on the confines of the territories of O’Carroll and O’Dunphby, in 
the barony of Gowran; but no trace of the name (which would be anglicised 
Slieve-Gahill, or Slie-Cahill) is now to be found. 

%4 The sea is smooth, i.e., whenever he goes to sea he lays the storms, The 
Trish chiefs had nearly the same influence over the elements as the Irish saints, 
though both were of the genus iritabile, according to Giraldus. 

2% Ui-Duach, now Idough. This territory, which was otherwise called the 
cantred of the Comar, from Comar (now Castlecomer), the chief residence of 
its chieftains, comprised the whole of the present barony of Fassadineen, anda 
considerable part of that of Galmoy. | 
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Near the Barrow of fruitful border, 

The king of the district, ye have heard, 

Is the man, who is elected over Magh Mail,” 
The fine O’Donnchadha of Gabhran.*! 


From Cill-Chainnigh® of the lime-stones, 

To Shabh g-Caithle* of beauteous slope 

Is the plain of O’Cearbhaill for whom the sea is smooth,” 
Land of the green rich grassy carpet. 


Ui-Duach® of Ossory of the warm soil, 

The fair, wide plain of the Feoir,* 

Not easily passable is the wood of the plain, 
Its protecting chieftain is O’Broenain. 


Mac Broein® of the fast land 

Over the Clanns I commemorate, 

A fine district of beauteous nuts ; 
O’Broithe® over free Magh Sedna.” 


In Magh-lacha® of the warm hill-slopes, 
Is O’Faelain® of manly tribe, 

Extensive is the district due to them 
Which the O’Faelains have peopled. 


26 Plain of the Feoir, i.e., of the river Nore, which flowed through the ancient 
Ui-Duach. This line is valuable. 

27 O’Broenain, now Brennan. The head of this family is unknown. Some 
of them are Quakers at Mountmellick, Queen’s County! Dr. Brennan of 
Dublin, commonly known as “ the Wrestling Doctor,” was believed to be the 
head of the race in the beginning of this century. He was a poet of no ordi- 
sagt sarcasm. He left a son, who recovered his property, which was involved 
in law. 

3% Mac Broein, now Breen. The situation of the Clanns is not determined ; 
perhaps the barony of Knocktopher may be the district alluded to. A branch 
of this family settled in the County of Wexford. 
ae O’ Broithe, now Brophy,—there are several of this name in the County of 

ilkenny. 

30 Magh Sedna, so named from Sedna, the progenitor of the O’Brophys, 
was comprised in the present barony of Galmoy, in the County of Kilkenny, 
but nothing has yet been discovered to fix the boundary between it and Ui 
Duach. Sometime after the English invasion, O’Broithe was driven out of 
Magh-Sedna, and he settled under the protection of Mac-Gillaphadraig in 
Upper Ossory, at a place called from him Buile-Ui-Bhroithe, now anglicised 
Ballybrophy, situated not far from Borris-in-Ossory. 

31 Magh-lacha. The plains of Magh-lacha and Magh-Roighne are comprised 
in the present barony of Kells, in the County of Kilkenny. According to Col- 
gan (Trias Thaum. P. 625), Magh-lacha contains the parish church of Cill- 
Bhrighde major, and the chapel of Cill-Bhrighde, and according to the Fes- 
tilogium of Aingus the Culdee, Magh Roighne contains the church of Cill- 
Fhinche, now Killinny, a townland in the parish and barony of Kells, in the 
County of Kilkenny. 

32 O'Fazlain, now Whelan and Phelan, a name still common all over the 
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Or Was Ajnb, ployyneam co re, 
O’ Caybdeanasz clap coytle 
Ceann 34¢ cojnne an £]DN Forays, 
J 3-cjonn Chojlle O’ 5-Catorays. 


Fuasp O’5loyaipn, Zece myp 
Thyocha céd do Eniich rly, 
Feapann min jm Challaynd chaoyy, 
Tip Zan callajnd do tachaoyp. 


Uy; Beanpcon an bruce buyse— 
Rj va cpjche O’Caolluyde, 

Clan no peadna ap tptom do cyl, 
Ay pony sr Beanba bpaoyy-s]1. 


Rj O-n-Bjpc na y-eacpad peans, 
O’Bnuadayp, byle ojleann, 

Cpjoch Zajnmeac 6’n tpom tulle, 
Wan pony mayspeac Waonrusse. 


County of Kilkenny. The O’Faelains of this race are to be distinguished from 
those of the Desi-Mumhan, in the present County of Waterford. 

3 Magh- Airbh, i.e., the plain of Arbh (a man’s name), a territory comprised 
in the present barony of Cranagh, in the County of Kilkenny. See Circutt of 
M wirchenrtach Mac Neill (published by the Irish Archzxological Society), p. 39. 

3% 0’ Caibhdeanaigh, now Gaffney, and sometimes Kavanagh. 

35 Coill-O'g-Cathosaigh, i.e., Wood of the O’Caseys, was a large wood in the 
lain of Magh-Airbh, but no trace of the name is now preserved. It would 
e anglicised Kill-o-Casey. 

56 U'Glotairn. There are some traces of this name at present in the name 
O'’Glorin ; Clorin, Claran, or Clerrin may also represent it. It is to be found 
in the King’s County, but I do not remember it in Kilkenny.* 

37 Callann, now the King’s River. There are two other rivers of this name 
in Ireland, one in the County of Kerry, in Munster, called Callainn-Glinne- 
Ua-Ruachtain, and the other in the County of Armagh, in Ulster. The pre- 
sent ‘‘ Liberties of Callan” formed a portion of the sweet cantred of O’Gloiairn 
lying on both sides of the Callann. 

38 Ui-Bearrchon, now Ibercon. Itisto be remarked that O’Heerin makes this 
comprise the three old baronies of Ida, Igrine and Ibercon, while at present 
Ida sinks the other two names. Of the three old baronies now comprised in 
Ida, that called Igrine contained Tory-hill (Sliabh-Igrine), Gaulskill, Gauls- 
town, &c. Ida contained the central portion of the same barony, and Ibercon 
contained Ross-lbercon and the northern part. A family of the name of 
O’Dea,t or O’Day, was highly respectable in Ida down to the time of Cromwell. 
The head of this family was locally called an Ryojpe Deaszac, i.e, the Knight 
O’Dea, and the ruins of his house were to be seen about thirty years ago near 
the meres of the townlands of Scartnamoe and Carriganurra, in the parish of 
Kilcolumb, barony of Ida, and County of Kilkenny. See Ordnance map, and 
«© Names of the Gentlemen inhabiting the County of Kilkenny with the Value 
of their Lands,” in the Carew collection of MSS., at Lambeth Palace, No. 611, 
p. 87. It should be here remarked, that according to local tradition the 


* The name, Glory, is found in the City of Kilkenny. 
+ The Ui-Dea East and west, were under the special patronage of St. Moling. The 
eastern Ui-Dea were seated in the deanery of Oday, barony of Gorey, County of Wexford. 
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Over Magh-Airbh,® I now mention, 

Is O’Caibhdeanaigh* of the woody plain, 
Head of every meeting is the steady chief 
At the head of Coill-O’g-Cathosaigh.® 


O’Gloiairn,® the fruitful branch, has got 

A cantred of a sweet country, 

The smooth land along this beautteot Callann,” 
A land without a particle of blemish. 


Ui-Bearrchon® of the yellow mantle— 
King of that territory is O’Caelluidhe,® 
Plain of a tribe, who return heavily, 
The land over the bright-flowing Barrow. 


King of Ui-Eirc* of slender steeds, 

Is O’Bruadair* scion of the flood [the Suir], - 
A sandy territory of heavy floods, 

Like the champaign land of Maenmhagh.* 


heads of several families under the Earls of Ormonde, were knights, like the 
Knights of Glyn and Kerry, under the Earl of Desmond. Of these the most 
conspicuous in this barony were Gaul-Bourke, O’Dea, Denn and Freney, and in 
Galmoy, Archdeacon or Mac Odo. The last head of the Archdeacons was 
always locally called Sir. 

39 O’ Caelluidhe, now always, but incorrectly, Kelly.* I knew John, son of 
Kieran O’Caelluidhe, and his sons Thomas and John, who lived at Rochestown 
on the Barrow. They were very honest, decent farmers, but never heard that 
their ancestors were chiefs of Ibercon! The late Rev. Mr. Brennan, a native 
of the City of Waterford, a Roman Catholic priest of very refined learning and 
eloquence, was the grandson of Kieran O’Oaelluidhe above referred to. td 
had a particular veneration for St. Kieran of Ossory. According to an Iris 
poem attributed to O’Dugan, O’Caelluidhe was sometimes chief of all Ossory 

rom Slieve-Bloom to the sea; but this family sank into insignificance after 
the English conquest ; only one small family seated near Gowran having re- 
tained any kind of hereditary estate. 

4 Return heavily, i.e., loaded with spoils from the territories of their enemies ! 
I wish the meaning were ‘plain of a tribe whose sown crops give heavy re- 
turns.” 

41 Ui-Eirc, i.e., nepotes Erci, now the barony of Iverk, in the south-west of 
the County of Kilkenny, washed by the river Suir, which divides it from the 
County of Waterford. This sandy territory is the richest part of the County. 
The inhabitants were till recently wealthy and well-fed, and were called Dur- 
nauns, or churls, by the Munstermen. This epithet, or soubriquet, is said to have 
been sw bestowed by St. Patrick, on account of the cold reception he 
got from St. Kieran, at Rathkieran in this barony. 

42 O’Bruadair, now Broder, Brothers and Broderick. This name still ex- 
ists, but there is scarcely one respectable man of the name now in Iverk, nor 
is there one in the barony who ever heard that O’Bruadair was the ancient 
Milesian chieftain.. 


43 Maenmhagh, to which Iverk is here compared, was the ancient name of a 
* The names O’Ceallaigh, O'Caelluidhe, O’Ceile, O’Cadhla and O’Caela, are often 


confounded: O’Ceallaigh is properly Kelly ; O’Caela is now K ley ; O’Ceile, Kealy; 
and O'Cadhla, Keely. Such are the whims of custom ! ern : : 
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An Flop Orpajse an Fuyny caoyn, 
Up 5-cuma clojnyne Cachaoyn, 


level district around Loughrea, in the present County of Galway, much cele- 
brated by the Irish poets for its fertility; but I would venture to state, 
that Iverk is not honoured by being likened unto it, for O’Bruadair's sandy 
territory is far more beautiful and more fertile than the Firbolgian and 
Lallyan territory of Maenmhagh ; but Iverk had no poets to celebrate its 
amenities. The only persons distinguished, locally, for learning who were na- 
tives of this barony at present known to tradition, were Edmond (son of John, 
son of Cornelius) O’Donovan, P.P. of Kilmacow, who died in 1780, the Rev. 
Francis Donovan, of Kilmacow, a Franciscan friar, and Mr. James Scurry, 
of Knockhouse, a good Irish scholar. Michael Donovan, Esq., M.R.I.A., now 
of 11, Clare-street, Dublin, the celebrated chemist, was born at Kilmacow, in 
this barony about the year 1788. He is the son of John, son of Michael, son 
of Michael Donovan, of Kilmacow ; and it will not be attributed to Clan-feel- 
ing on my part to express the opinion that he is the profoundest philosopher 
that the Milesian Irish race has yet produced, and that though he has not 
succeeded in a worldly or lucrative point of view, he is infinitely superior in 
originality, profundity, and research, to those on whom favours have been 
showered by the state. I am exceedingly sorry to have to record that I have 
not the honour of being his relative, or even of being of the same sept of 
the race of Heber. The Rev. Francis Donovan was of his sept, i.e., Calry of 
Cashel, but the Rev. Edmond O’Donovan was of mine, i.e., Ui-Cairbre Aeva. 
The latter and I stand related thus: — 
1, Edmond O'Donovan, of Gaulstown, and Bawnlahan, near Castletownshend, in the County of Cork, killed at 


d Ballinvegga, March 18th, 1643, m. Catherine, d. of William Gaul Bourke of Gaulstown, County of Kilkenny 
2, Cornelius of Ballymountain, m. Rose Kavanagh of Ballyleagh, County of Carlow 


3, John of Ballynearl in Iverk, m. Mary Donovan,d. 3, William of Drumdowney, m. 
1735, aged 63 Mary Hoberlin 1717, d. 1749 


i 


| | vw 
.Edm.P.P.of 4 wlitiam. 4, Dominic. 4, Cornelius. 4, William 
a irene A 1780. i 4, hamond, born 1720, m. 1750 , 
The race of John, No. 3, are extinct. They lie Mary Archdeacon,® d. 1798 
buried in the church-yard of Dunkitt, immediately | 
outside the south wall of the old church, and over | 
them is a large lime-stone flag inscribed. 
| | 
5, Winiam, 5, Hetrick, 8, John, 5, Edmond, of Attate- 5, Michael, 5, William Beg 
b. 1753 b. 1754 b. 1759 more, or Black- b. 1765 
d. 1802 d. 1831 d. 1837 ney's part, born living statis 
6, Edmond, 6, Patrick, 6, Patrick, 1760. m. 1788, Eleanor 86 6, John, 6, William, 
 'b. 1796 living. living. Hoberlin, d. 1817 living. living. 
—_ —_—— | 
ee | 6, John, LL.D., M.R.L.A., 6, Edmond of Waterford, 
6, ites m. 1840, Mary Anne | living 
- 1790 Broughton Pee 
d 1840 ees 7, John. 7, Patrick. 
7, Edmond aay eae 
b. 1832 7, John, 
living. bb, 1842. 
7, Edmond, 
b. 1844. | 
7, William, 
b. 1846. 


44 Clanns of Cathaetr, i.e., the families descended from Cathaeir More, king 
of Leinster and Monarch of Ireland in the 2ndcentury. These were O’Conor 
Faly, O’Toole, O’Byrne, Mac Murrough (now Kavana h), O’Dunne, O'Bren- 
nan, O'Rian, O’Dempsey, and various other families. See the Will attributed 
to this Monarch, printed in the Book of Rights (published by the Celtic Society), 

* Mary Archdeacon, my grandmother, was the daughter of John, son of Patrick, son of Pierce 


Archdeacon, alias Mac Odo, of Erck, in the County o aus fe Bee Annals of the Four Masters, 
Ed. J. O'D., A.D. 1544, p. 1488, A.J). 1600, p. 2159, and Appen ix, p. 2482. 


ll 


After visiting Ossory of beauteous land, 
After enumerating the Clanns of Cathaeir,** 


where the Editor, by an oversight, forgot to observe that it was written in 
imitation of the will of the patriarch Jacob in the Old Testament (Genesis, c. 49.) 

The Ossorians are not of the race of Cathaeir More, but descended from 
Connla son of Breasal Breac, son of Fiacha Foibbric, from whom Cathaeir 
More was the 16th in descent. The relationship of the Lagenians and Osso- 


rians will appear from the following table :— 
1, Fiacha Foibhric 


2, Breasal Bréac 


3, Connla 


eee 


| 

4, Lughaidh Loittfinn, 4, Nuada 
ancestor of the Leinstermen 

5, Carthach 


| 
5, Sedna Sithbhaic 


| 6, Labhraidh 
6, Nuada Necht 


| 
7, Lughaidh 
7, Fergus Fairge 


8, Oilill 
8, Rossa Ruadh, Rex Lageniz 
| 9, Sedna 
9, Finn, the poet 
10, Tar 


10, Conchobhar Abhraruadh 
1), Crimthann More 


1], Mogk Corb, Rex Lagenie | 
12, Aengus Ossory, who con- 


12, Cucorb, an uered as far as the Suir 
a | 13, Laeghaire the victorious. 
13, Nia Oorb Mesin Corb, His mother was Sidhe, d. 
a quo Dal of Dalway, the druid 
14, Cormac Gealta “Mesin-Corb. [ 
Gaoith 14, Amhalghaidh 


| 
15, Felimidh Firurghlais s 
15, Eochaidh Lamhdoid 


16, Cathacir More, R.H., a quo the Lagenians. 


16, Buan of Ossory 
17, Nia Corb 

18, Gite Caemh 
19, onal 


| _ | 
20, Rumann 20, Feradhach 
| 
21, a sfiala 21, Colman, chief of 


Oxsory, A.D. 601 
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Thyall nace jon5nad co Say ry, 
Siap co fronn-Ways ay Ferry. 


22, Scanlan More, Le., the Great 22, Scanlan, 
the friend 
23, Laighne Failidh, i.e., the Gay of St. Columbkille. 


24, Bicne Caech, i.e., the Blind, or one-eved 

25, Colman More 

26, ees Righfhlaith, or Regal Chieftain 

27, Crunnmhael 

28, oe or Phelan 

29, Cucerca 

30, i duchaan, or Animosus 

31, Aristeuian, or Awley 

32, Ferghal, or Farrell 

33, Dunghal, or Dunnal 

34, einai or Carroll 

35, challach, or Kellagh 

36, Donnchadh, or Donough 

37, Ghilaphadraig, slain by Donovan, son of Ivor or Ifars, king of the Danes of 
| Waterford, A.D. 995 

38, Donnchadh, R. Lagenia, obiit, A.D. 1039, ancestor of O’Dunphr 

39, Dombnall, founder of Jerpoint Abbey 

40, Gillaphadvaig 

41], Scanlan 

42, Domhnall Clannach’, i.e., of the Clanns or tribes 

43, Domhnall of Magh-Laeighse, ie., of the Plain of Leis 

44, dears Bacach, 1e., the Lame 

45, Glettey Finn 

46, Domhnall 

4%, Fp cnihaall Dubh 


*‘*Donnate Clonaghe Mac Gilpatricke was a peerless warriour in Anno 1219.°— 
Campion. 
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Pass we ae wonder at it) to the Suir 
Westwards to the fair rich plain of Feimhin. 


| 
48, Finghin, or Florence 
49, Finghin 
50, John 


51, Brian na lutreach (loricarum) 


| | 

52, Sen-Brian Finghin. 
|. 

53, Brian Oge 


54, Finghin 

55, Tadhg 55, John 

56, Brian 56, Finghin, or Florence 
57, Brian 57, Col. John Fitzpatrick, 


| living A.D. 1666. 
58, Brian, living in 1666. 

O’Dugan, who mentions only the great families of Ossory, sets down the 
Clann-Cearbhaill, the Clann-Donnchadha and Mac-Gillaphadraig, as the kings 
in their turn; and the Ui-Bruadair, Mac Breens, and the Ui-Broenain, as three 
families of Munster, inhabiting, the one Uibh-Eirc, the second the Clanna, 
and the third the Comar, i.e., Castlecomer, the head residence of Ui-Duach. 
It is highly probable that the Clanna or Olanns, were seated in the barony of 
Knocktopher, and that they were supplanted by the Breathnachs or Walshes. 

A great number of Cromwellian families were settled in the County of 
Kilkenny, who got considerable estates, forfeited by those Anglo-Irish families 
who opposed the peace of Ormonde, and had fought against him at Ballinvegga, 
18th March, 1643. The Archeological Society of Kilkenny ought to investi- 
gate the exact amount of forfeiture in Cromwell’s time, and the restorations 
under the Act of Settlement and Explanation, The families of Bishopp, 
Dyas, Snowe, Caroline, Furnish, Oberlin, &c., were settled in the baron 
of Ida in Cromwell’s time; ard it is curious to observe, that nearly all 
these families, are now either extinct, or reduced to plebeianism. My 
great-grandfather William, who was proud almost to madness of his 
maternal descent from the Kavanaghs and from Sir William De Burgo 
of Ballydooley, was in the habit of telling old Robert Snowe of Snow- 
hill, that he (Robert Snowe) was descended from a weaver, who came 
over with Cromwell and his pick-pockets ; and Snowe, who was a very sensible 
man, was wont to reply that all bloods were equally red and equally otp ; and 
that it would be found that all bloods were good or bad according to the kind 
of food the possessor used. To this William was wont to reply, that the 
families settled by Cromwell in Ida had never any food but what they either 
stole or earned by mean trades. These feelings of ancient pride and family 
distinction, which certainly have retarded the progress of industry, existed 
to alate period in the AG of Kilkenny, but the late famine has nearly obliter- 
ated them. The ancient Irish were the first stream of population from Asia, and 
they retain the traces of primitive shepherd rudeness, and patriarchal feelings. 
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THE EXTENT OF ANCIENT OSSORY,. 


The following short poem, deserbing the original extent of Ossory, 
is ascribed to O’ Dugan :— 


O Bheanba 50 Syurp ppapayy 
Orpadse an funn ajpd-Fpyanayss, 
O Bhladma buyz 50 rayle, 

Cuyd d0’n Bhanba ir bpaon-aylle. 


O Slare-an-jonatan ar 

Zo Bayle Dayz] 6 at-torpar, 
Lejtead Orpayde ar @ ry, 
Dné fan cormuyle cantayy. 


O Wullac-Jieona fyal, 
Cuyd Orpayde d'yat Daylyan 
Do énje Flony Fo Leye-Slynn ron, 


3 


Nejmtym an poynn 0A pjosayb. 


Sloéc Chonnla cndsa cneacasz 
Az porn pyar pe Wuyrneacayb, 
Cop Frony-Whuymn}z do pas enyu, 
Lan d’fonn-brujsnb yp d’anod-élyu. 


Nj bnéz, 6 Bheannan Sle 
Zo Conlan-cinn-ren c-rléybe, 
Slab Bladma an pad qr é ry, 
Dapoa & 4 y-am lag Layzen. 


Slab Bladma caor of a cyonn, 
Orpayde, op andayb Srpyonn, 

DSi pnyon d’y cléip man caypc Ball 
UW 5-cajpe peppy ap Zac feanann. 


1 Bearbha. See note 1, p. 4, supra. It has its source in Sliabh Bladhma, or 
Slieve Bloom. 

2 Siuir, i.e., the sister. It has its source in Sliabh Alduin in the County of 
Tipperary, and unites with the Barrow and the sea, about one mile below the 
City of Waterford. Ossory originally comprised the entire region lying be- 
tween the Barrow and the Suir ; but that portion of it at present contained in 
the County of Tipperary was wrested from the Ossorians by the race of Fiacha 
Suidhe, brother of Conn of the Hundred Battles, in the time of Aengus Mac 
Nadfraich, king of Munster, who was slain, A.D. 489. See Keating's History 
of Ireland, reign of Cormac Mac Airt. 
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From the Bearbha! to the Siuir? westwards 
Extends Ossory of high sunny land, 
From the soft Bladhma’ to the sea, 

The most irriguous fair part of Banbha.‘ 


From Glaise-an-ionathar® forth 

To Baile Daithi® in re-measurement,’ 
Is the breadth of Ossory, 

Of aspect how like to loveliness. 


From Mullach-Inneona® the hospitable, 

Is Ossory’s part of the land of Gailian® 

Of the country of Flann, eastwards to Lezth-ghlinn,” 
Fearless the division 7s defended by its kings. | 


The race of brave and plundering Connla'! 
Were at all times dividing with Munstermen,'? 
It is right to call them fair Munstermen, 

Full of fair mansions and high fame. 


3 Bladhma, i.e., Sliabh Bladhma. See note 7, p. 4. 

+ Banbha, one of the ancient names of Ireland. 

5 Glaise-an-ionathar, i.e., the stream of the entrails. This was evidently the 
ancient name of the “ Munster river” which divides the County of Tipperary 
from that of Kilkenny. 

6 Baile Daithi, i.e., the town of Dathi or David, now Ballydavis, in the 
parish of Straboe, barony of Maryborough, and Queen’s County. See the 
Ordnance map of that County, sheet 13. The ancient Ossory comprised the 
three districts called the Three Comanns, which extended northwards to 
Baile Daithi, until the time of Gaoithine Mac Cinaeth (ancestor of O’More), 
who attached them to Laoighis or Leix, in the beginning of the ninth century. 

7 Re-measurement, this is the measurement of the territory of the Ossorians 
since they lost Magh Feimhin, which their ancestor Aenghus Osraidheach 
(i.e, Aengus of Ossory, No. 12, in the pedigree, hs 11, supra), had won frcm 
the Munstermen. From this period forward Ossory is referred to as the 
western portion of Leinster, occidentalis Lagentensium plaga. 

8 Mullach-Inneona, now Mullaghinony, a townland in the parish of New- 
chapel, in the barony of Iffa and Offa East, in the County of Tipperary. Keating 
states in his account of the reign of Cormac Mac Airt, that the Ossorians 
were defeated by the Deisi at this place, and routed from thence into Leinster. 

9 Gailian. This was one of the old names of Leinster. 

10 Leith .ghlinn, i.e., half glen, now Old Leighlin, in the County of Carlow. 

11 Connla, i.e., Connla son of Breasal Breac, the common ancestor of the 
Ossorians and Leinstermen. See No. 3, in the pedigree, p. 11, supra. 

12 Dividing with the Munstermen. The kings of Munster claimed jurisdiction 
over Ossory as far as Gowran, while the Ossorians contended that their ter- 
ritory should extend to the river Suir, so as to embrace the whole of Magh 
Feimhin. The territory is still traditionally considered a part of Munster 
by the natives of Ulster and Connacht. 
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It is no falsehood; from Bearnan File'3 

To Conlan-Cinn-Sen Slerbhe4 

Is the entire of Stiabh Bladhma, 

Which is a protection in the time of Leinster's weakness." 


Stiabh Bladhma, the fair, is over the head 

Of Ossory, above the heights of Eirinn,'® 

To [each sept of] Eirinn 2 the poets,'’ like the charter of 
the English, 

Is given their own charter for each land. 


13 Bearnan Eile, i.e., the Gap of Eile, now the Devil's Bit, in the barony of 
Ikerrin (originally a part of Ely-O’Carroll), and County of Tipperary. This 
shews that the ancient Irish gave the name of Sliabh Bladhma to the whole 
chain of mountains extending from the Devil’s Bit to near Clonaslee in the 
territory of Iregan, Oregan, or O’Dunne’s country, now the barony of 
Tinnahinch, in the Queen’s County ; and hence Keating is wrong in his criti- 
cism on Cambrensis, who had written that the Three Sister rivers, Suir, Nore, 
and Barrow, had their sources in one mountain.* See Haliday’s edition of 
the first part of Keating’s History of Ireland, preface, pp. 28, 29, 30. 

14 Conlan- Cinn-Sen Sleibhe. This was the old name of the north-eastern 
extremity of Sliabh Bladhma, now the Ridge of Cappard, in the barony of 
Tinnahinch, Queen’s County. 

15 Leinster's weakness. The fastness of this mountainous region is frequently 
referred to in Jrish history. In the petition of Dr. Charles Dunne, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to the Lord Deputy and Council, A.D. 1608, he remarks, 
that  Teige Reaghe O’Doyne, sonne to Margarett, daughter to Shane O’Neyle, 
is not a fitt ruler over so ue a contrye, and so fitt for rebellion, as Iregaine 
is.” See a paper MS. in Marsh’s Library, Dublin, Class V. 3, tab. 2. No. 20, 
pp. 221231. 

16 Above the heights of Eirinn. O’Dugan is very erroneous here, if by above 
the heights of Erinn, ot apioajb Crpjonn,t he means actual altitude, for the cone, 
or highest top of Sliabh Bladhma, is ony 1676 feet above the level of the sea, 
whereas Carrantuohill at Killarney, in Kerry, is 3404 feet. 

17 By the poets, i.e., the poets have, in their poems, recorded the territories 
with iets boundaries, and the families to whom they belonged, with as much 
truth and certainty as the charters granted by the kings of England, since 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, have recorded and defined the estates granted by 
them to the Anglo-Norman settlers, or to such Irish families as have submit- 
ted to their authority. 


* The poet Spenser has also been censured for making the Three Rivers the sons of the 
Giant Bloomius. Seethe Faerie Queene, Canto XI. 

+ The highest ridge of the Slieve Bloom range, lying over the Gap of Glandine to the 
S. E., is still locally called the Height of Ireland, i.e., Und na h-Cpjonn; but the 
inhabitants of the district always use the English term, the Irish lan being totally 
sorpotten even in the deepest glens of Sliabh Bladhma. The view from the Height of 
ite web oe fifteen Counties, and is perhaps the most extensive and richest in 

re eo" « ° 


THE END. 


THE CELTIC SOCIETY, 


OR 


IRISH HISTORICAL AND LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 


(From the original Prospectus, 1847.) 


‘Ture Materials for Irish History, although rich and abundant, have 
hitherto been only to a small extent available to the student. The 
few accessible authorities have been so often used, and the works 
compiled from them are so incomplete, that the expectation of any 
History worthy of the Country has been generally deferred, under 
the conviction that vast additions must be made to our stock of 
available materials before any adequate work of that kind can be 
produced. 

These materials consist of Manuscripts in the Irish, French, Latin, 
Italian, and English languages,—of the architectural and monv- 
mental remains still spared to us,—and of the numerous vestiges of 
arms, implements, golden ornaments, and other articles in use 
among our ancestors, evidencing their skill in workmanship and 
their advancement in civilization. Many of these are in England, 
or scattered over the Continent; many, happily, are at home. 

In recent times the earnestness displayed in other departments 
has excited throughout the Country a strong wish to become ac- 
quainted with objects which possess so much interest for men of 
cultivated minds; and a desire has sprung up among the people to 
study for themselves those historic originals, rather than to expect a 
future historian’s representation of them at second-hand. This 
wish seems now widely spread and firmly seated in the national mind. 

The Irish Archeological Society, founded on St. Patrick’s Day, 
1840, have earnestly labored in the publication of original historic 
documents, of which twelve volumes are now completed,—all works 
of great importance, and ably edited; and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that their useful labors may be long continucd, and meet 
with that public support which they so eminently merit. 

A 


However, the field of labor is so large, and long neglect has so 
increased the necessity for exertion, that it has been thought advisable 
to establish another Society ; the office of which will be to aid in 
making public and elucidating the valuable and neglected stores of 
our National literature, to cultivate the study of our native language, 
the greatest record of the Celtic world, and to watch over the pre- 
servation of the monumental and other materials of Irish History. 

The success which has attended similar societies, in other coun- 
tries, affords encouragement to the promoters of this arduous under- 
taking. England and Scotland have their Roxburgh, Maitland, 
Bannatyne, Spalding, Camden, Percy, ‘ Hakluyt,’ and Chetham So- 
cieties. But France is the country to which it is most important to 
look for the successful cultivation of History in the present day; and 
the labors and publications of ‘ La Société de [ Histoire de France,’ 
(instituted in 1834,) afford great and encouraging examples. 

But this French Association has done nothing which an Irish 
Society, resting on a broad popular basis, served by willing laborers, 
and drawing on materials so rich and abundant, may not reasonably 
hope to emulate. 

Ireland has yet Celtic Scholars of ripe and accurate learning, pro- 
found and erudite antiquaries, and was never more rich in that wise 
public spirit which is alive to the honor, and athirst for a true know- 
ledge of the Country. 

From archeology this knowledge must come; the genius which 
has peopled the hills of Scotland once again with the men of the 
dead past, and made the Norman Conquest familiar to our daily 
knowledge, drew from such a source. To give back to the imagi- 
nation the races that have flourished and passed away in our Country 
is not the work of invention. The historian, the poet, and the 
artist, must collect from the materials, which the Celtic Society seeks 
to’ preserve, the colors that will give life and reality to their labors ; 
and enable them to adorn their Country with great memories and 
associations, which will make her dearer to her sons, and more 
honored and interesting in the eyes of the world.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CELTIC SOCIETY. 


1847. 
leabapt na 5-Ceasic, 


OR 


THE BOOK OF RIGHTS; 


A Treatise on the Rights and Privileges of the ancient Kings of Ireland, 
now for the first time edited, with Translation and Notes. By John O’Donovan, 
Esq. M.R.I.A. Prefixed to this volume are the following historical and critical 
dissertations by the Editor—i. On the various Manuscripts of the Book of 
Rights. ii, On the Saltair Chaisil, or Psalter of Cashel. iii. On the will of 
Cathaeir Mor and other pieces introduced into Leabhar na g-Ceart. iv. On the 
references to Tomar as King or Prince of the Danes of Dublin. v. On the 
Tract prefixed to the Book of Rights entitled ‘The Restrictions and Preroga- 
tives of the Kings of Eire.’ vi. On the division of the year among the ancient 
Irish. vii. On the chariots and roads of the ancient Irish. viii. On Chess 
among the ancient Irish, (with engravings.) ix. On the Irish text and trans- 
lation. The large paper copy contains full-length portraits of Archbishop 
Ussher, Luke Wadding, and Roderick O'Flaherty. 


————— 


1848. 


CAMBRENSIS EVERSUS ; 


Or Refutation of the Authority of Giraldus Cambrensis, on the History of 
Ireland, by Dr. John Lynch, (1662) with some account of the affairs of that 
Kingdom during his own and former times. Edited, with Translation and 
copious Notes, by the Rev. Matthew Kelly, Royal College of St. Patrick, 


Maynooth.—Vol. I. 


1849. 


MISCELLANY OF THE CELTIC SOCIETY, 
EDITED BY JOHN O'DONOVAN, ESQ. L.L.D.,M.R.LA. 


CONTAINING 

The History of Corca Laidhe, in the County of Cork, from the Book 
of Leacan; with a map showing the ancient boundaries. The History 
of the Race of Lughaidh, son of Ith. Of the Race of Aenghus, son of 
Maicniadh, son of Lughaidh, son of Maicniadh. Of the Race of the Gascon 
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(Gascoyne). Of the Ui Maine. Of the Genealogy of the Ui Duibh-fhleasc, 
and of the Ui Aenghusa in general. Ofthe Genealogy of the Race of Aenghus 
Buiga. Of Aes Coinchinne. Of the Ui Aenghusa. Of the Ui Mic Eire. Of 
the Cairbre of Cliach of the Plain. The Genealogy of Ua Conchobhair (O’Conor) 
of Corca Laidhe Guile. The Genealogy of Ua Baire of Ara. The Hereditary 
Proprietors of Corca Laidhe. The Mearing of the middle Cantred of O'’Cobh- 
thaigh’s Territory. The Genealogy of Ua Eidirsceoil (O'Driscol.) ‘The Geneal- 
ogy of Ua Cobhthaigh. The Genealogy of Uaithne Thire. 

Appendix.—Documents relative to Lughaidh Mal. Lughaidh Laidhe and 
the other Sons. Mac Fhlannchadha or Mac Clancy. The Family of Dun- 
Cairbre. Pedigree of O’h-Eidirsceoil or O’Driscol. On the Topography of 
Corca Laidhe [By the Rev. John Quarry, Rector of Clonakilty]. Extracts 
from Records relative to the Territory of Corca Laidhe. Remarks on the pre- 
ceding Tract. 

Poem on the Battle of Dun, (Downpatrick,) A.D. 1260, by Gilla-Brighde 
Mac Conmhidhe, with remarks by the Editor. Dlustrated with a fac simile 
engraving of the seal of Brian O’Neill, lately found at Beverley, in Yorkshire. 

Docwra’s Tracts—i. His Relation of Service done in Connacht, by Sir Richar] 
Bingham, (1586). ii. Narration of the Services done by the Army ymploye] 
to Lough-Foyle, vnder the leadinge of Mee Sir Henry Docwra Knight, Charles 
Lord Mountjoy being then (1599) Lord Deputie (afterwards Earle of Deuon- 
shire and Lord Lewetenant) of Ireland. Togeather with a Declaration of the 
true cause and manner of my coming away and leaving that place. Written in 
the sommer 1614, and finished the first of September the same year. With Notes. 

Appendix.—I. Documents relative to the O’h-Eidirsceoils (O’Driscols)— 
i. Eoin Masach Ua Maethagain’s poem ; A.D. 1506. ii. Tadhg, son of Diar- 
maid Og O'Dalaigh’s poem, on the death of Sir Finghin O’h-Eidirsceoil; A.D. 
1614. iii. Fearfasa O’Cainte’s poem, on Conchobhar O’h-Eidirsceoil and his 
wife Eibhilin; A.D. 1617. iv. Donnchadh O’Fuathail’s poem, on the death 
of Sir Finghin O’h-Eidirsceoil and his son Conchobhar; A.D. 1619. v. Ex- 
cerpta; Notices of Corca Laidhe, and of the family of O’h-Eidirsceoil, with 
Extracts from the Harl.-MSS in the British Museum. Il. Fearghal Og Mac 
an Bhaird’s poem on the O’Canes (O’Catbain) and the Battle of Dun, A.D. 
1260. 

Various Readings in the Corca Laidhe, as found in the Book of Baile an 
Mhuta, compared with the text in the Book of Leacan. 


— eee ee 


The succeeding volumes of CamBreNsis EVERSUS, and other important 
works, are in preparation. 


fteport of the Council to the Annual General Meeting of the Celtic 
Society, held on the 21st of February, 1851. 


When the Council presented their last Report to the Society, on the 
26th of February, 1850, they thought themselves justified in promising 
the speedy completion of the volume for 1849. They regret that they 
are only able to-day to lay that volume before you; but they feel 
confident that its size and importance will be their justification for 
those delays which arose from various unforeseen causes. Had the com- 
pletion of the “ MisceLiany” been in the least hurried, its contents 
would be less valuable and less interesting than they now are. Never- 
theless, the Council trust that the arrangements they have made for 
future work will secure the Society against the recurrence of the delay 
on this occasion found unavoidable. 


The “ Misceutany”’ now before you forms a volume of nearly 500 
pages, which may still be obtained on payment of the subscription (£1 
for large paper, or 10s. for small paper copies.) It contains, as 
promised in the Report of the Council last year, the following im- 
portant documents which are fully illustrated from all accessible sources 
by John O'Donovan, Esq. LL.D. 


I. Atreatise from the ‘Book of Leacan,’ on the ancient history and 
topography of a portion of the county of Cork with an account of the 
family of O’h-Eidirsceoil or O’Driscol. This district (Corca Laidhe,) 
never having been before noticed at length by our historical antiquaries, 
is illustrated by a map showing the ancient boundaries, for which the 
Society is indebted to the Rev. John Quarry, Rector of Clonakilty. 
II. An historical poem on the Battle of Downpatrick, A.D. 1259, by the 
Bard Gilla Brighde Mac Con Midhe. III. An account of Sir Richard 
Bingham’s services against the Bourkes in Connacht, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, from a manuscript in the Ordnance Office. IV. A very in- 
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teresting autobiography, written by the first baron of Culmore, and 
entitled ‘‘.A Narration of the services done by the Army employed to 
Loughfoyle, under the leading of mee Sir Henry Docwra, Knight, 
Charles Mountjoy being then Lord Deputie (afterwards Earl of Deuon- 
shire and Lord Lewetenant) of Ireland, togeather with a declaration of 
the true cause and manner of my coming away and leaving that place. 
Written in the summer, 1614, and finished the first of September the 
same year.” The volume also contains five original Irish poems and 
translations, selected by Mr. Eugene Curry, from the MSS. in the 
Library of the University of Dublin, &c. 


Since the last general meeting the Society has profited by the acces- 
sion of the following twenty-four new members, besides the subscrip_ 
tions of the Library of the University of Edinburgh, and the Library 
of the Writers of the Signet, Edinburgh. 


The Right Rev. M. Blake, Bishop of Dromore. 
The Rev. Henry Beardwood, Maynooth, 
Thomas Boylan, Esq., Drogheda. 

His Excellency the Ear] of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord Cloncurry, Blackrock, Dublin. 

Earl of Cawdor, Llandovery, Wales. 

Richard Carroll, Esq., Fermoy. 

The Rev. J. Cogan, Dublin. 

The Rev. Henry Dennehy, Maynooth. 

The Rev. B. Durcan, ib. 

Archibald Leckey, Esq., Paisley, Scotland. 

R. D. Lyons, M.B., T.C.D., Dublin. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Murphy, Bishop of Cloyne. 
James Mathew, Esq., Cork. 

James Moran, Esq. Dublin. 

John Nicholas Murphy, Esq., J.P., Cork. 

J. W. McKenzie, Esq. W.S., Edinburgh. 

Rev. H. Neville, Maynooth. 

The O'Driscol, R.W.C., Plymouth. 

The Rev. J. O’Laverty, Maynooth. 

The Rev. P. Russell, Irish College, Lisbon. 
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The Rev. D. W. Stevenson, Leith, Scotland. 
The Right Rev.C. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's, Wales. 
George Waters, Esq., Dublin. 


Besides the subscriptions of the above new members, the Society 
has also received the life composition (£10) subscription of nine 
members. 


Having so far reported the progress for the past year, the Council 
desires to call attention to the very large quantity of valuable matter 
which has been placed in the hands of the members of this Society, in 
return for their subscriptions for the first three years, to an extent 
which far exceeds anything accomplished by any similar Society at so 
small a rate of subscription as we, at the beginning, resolved on. When 
that low rate of subscription (there being, let it be remembered, no 
entrance fee,) was determined on in undertaking works of such magni- 
nitude, and selecting a form of printing so beautiful, the principle relied 
on for success was, the combined support of very large numbers ; 
and those who projected the Celtic Society did not hesitate to count on 
such support. It would be needless now to recall to mind aj} the 
distressing circumstances under which our Country has labored during 
the years of the Society's existence; for those circumstances will at 
once occur to every one as supplying ample explanation for the partial 
disappointment which we have met with. It is, indeed, a matter of 
congratulation that we have been able to come out safe from the ordeal 
of these times; and that we have done so is owing to the generous 
conduct of one uf our members. The abstract of accounts which will 
be laid before the Society appended to this Report, will explain the 
details of our past difficulties, as well as our present satisfactory posi- 
tion ; and the Council desire to let those accounts speak for themselves. 


They think it right, however, to state candidly to the Society that the 
result of the first two years’ expenses, including the cost of the 
original establishment of theSociety, combined with a support so much 
less at first than had been anticipated, was, that heavy debts were in- 
curred, which must necessarily have put an end to the efficiency, if 
not to the existence, of the Society, had not steps been taken on the 
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commencement of our third year to prevent their increase and to pro- 
vide for their reduction. The effect of those steps will be best 
understood by comparing the size and cost of the large “‘ MiscE1- 
LaNyY”’ produced for 1849, and now laid before the Society, with the 
accounts respecting the similar publication for 1847, with which, as an 
inexperienced body we commenced our labors. We have not only 
produced this volume, but we have besides paid off no small portion of 
the debts incurred on account of the former volumes, but in doing so 
the Council made a provision by which they bound themselves not 
again to encroach on the receipts of any year for past liabilities, till the 
expenses of the works undertaken for that year should have been paid. 
That resolution will, in future, effectually preserve us from exceeding 
our income, and, therefore, from ever again being compelled to have 
recourse to the measures we have taken during the past vear. Those 
means were, however, determined on, because we felt they were neces- 
sary. The resolution was equally advisable because the confidence of 
members can only be secured by the conviction that further subscrip- 
tions will be invested productively and will bring their full fruit within 
a reasonable time. 


The Council in resolving to spare the funds of the present and future 
years as much as possible, have, in the first place, devoted to the payment 
of past liabilities, the amount of the life composition subscription above 
referred to. They have, in the second place, resolved to make the publi- 
cations of those first two years bear as much as possible of their ex- 
penses. With this view, they have after much deliberation determined 
to permit future members paying for the current year to buy those 
volumes—namely, the Book of Rights and the first volume of Cam- 
brensts Eversus, at the respective rates of 10s. each for large and 
5s. for small paper copies—thus reducing them to future members 
one-half. The proceeds of this arrangement would, however, have but 
slowly contributed to release the Society from the balance of its liabi- 
Jities. But this difficulty has also been removed. Mr. W. E. Hud- 
son, to whose zeal, ability, and knowledge, the Society already owes 
chiefly, if not its existence, at least much of the reputation it has hitherto 
acquired, has again cume forward to put a finishing stroke to his work 
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by finally setting the Society to-day on a strong and firm foundation. 
He has taken on himself to discharge the balance of your debt for the 
first two years, and to take in exchange a corresponding number of 
copies of the books of those years at the value now placed on them for 
future members, consenting to trust to gradual repayment by the sale 
of those books under the reduction just referred to. 


While the Council, with the deepest sense of the obligation we are 
all under to Mr. Hudson, and in the expression of which they only 
anticipate the Society at large, congratulate the members upon this 
termination of their difficuities, they feel bound to remind them that 
this alteration of price in the past volumes is for once only. The reso- 
lution under which the expenditure of the Society must in future be 
kept within the income of the year prevents the possibility of our being 
again compelled to deviate from the principle of selling the books 
published by the Society except in return for the full subscriptions re- 
ceived; and, as they will never again be compelled to do so, they need 
hardly assure the Society that the original plan will in future be in- 
flexibly adhered to, and that the present and forthcoming publications 
shall not at any time, while the Society exists, be attainable save by 
members paying regularly the full subscription settled by our rules. 


That subscription is extremely small, but the Council feel persuaded 
it will be found sufficient. It is impossible, however, to undertake 
publications with the regularity and frequency which we should all 
desire unless the Council know, towards the commencement of each 
year, what income they may depend upon. A large number of mem- 
bers is necessary, to enable us to do much; but, under our present 
arrangements, we shall do far more, with any respectable support, than 
has ever been accomplished at so low a cost. The printers at present 
employed for the Society supply us with creditable work at rates ex- 
tremely low, and the Council has so limited its other expenses that 
not a pound will be lost to the Society. Their calculations, and 
the experience of the expenses of the present volume (1849,) enable 
them to declare, that so small a support as that of two hundred one 
pound subscribers annually will be sufficient to secure the distribution 
among them each year of a volume so large as the present, and 
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that any extension of numbers beyond that amount will be attended 
by a corresponding increase of the product in books of equal value and 
beauty. The accounts will be published each year, and the Council 
believe that a simple statement of what they are doing and can do will 
form the best appeal for that support, which they are persuaded the 
Society will eventually obtain wherever it is made properly known. 
They would, therefore, earnestly urge on every member the necessity 
of bringing under the notice of all his friends the existence, the 
objects, and the past performance of the Celtic Society, and the state- 
ment embodied in the present Report. 
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THE CELTIC SOCIETY. 


MDCCCLI. 


THE VERY REV. LAURENCE F. O'RENEHAN, D.D., President, Royal College of St. 
Patrick, Maynooth. 


VIGE-PRESIDENTS: 


Right Hon. Varerrixg, Lorp CLorcurry. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dunnaves, M.P., 
M.R.I.A. 

The Kev. Cnaarces Gaavrs, D.D. 


Sir Roserr Kane, M.B.1.A. President of the 
Queen's College, Cork. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Kicpaageg, 
M.P., M.R.LA 


The Very Rev. Eowaro Gustavus Hupsoy, | Wiittay Monsext, Esq. M.P.,M.R.L.A. 
A.M. Dean of Armagh. The Rey. Caaries Russe, D.D. 
TRUSTEES: 
Henry Hudson, M.D., M.R.I.A. Thomas Hutton, M.B.I.A. 
Walter Swectman, M.RB.I.A. 
COUNCIL: 


James 8. Close, M.R.I.A. 
Rev. George Crolly, D.D. 
Charlies Gavan Duty 

Rev Thomas Farrelly. 
Patrick Vincent Fitzpatrick. 
John T. Gilbert, eter clare: 
Rev. James Graves, A.B., Kilkenny. 
Daniel Griffin, M.D., Limerick. 

W. E. Hudson, A.M., MLR.LA. 

Rev. Matthew Kelly. 

Denny Lane, Cork. 

Robert D. Lyons, M.B., M.R.I.A. 


James Frederick Martley. 

Isaac Stoney O'Callaghan. 

Thomas O'Hagan, Q.C. 

John Edward Pigot, M.R.I.A. Treasurer. 
Rev. William Reeves, D.D., MLR.I.A. 
John George Smyly, Q.C. 

Robert James Tennant, M.P. Belfast. 
George Waters. 

Patrick Robert Webb. 

William Robert Wilde, M.D., M.R.I.A. 
John Windele, Cork. 


ASSISTANT-SECRETARY: 
Seaan O’Dalaigh. 


BANKERS: 
The Hibernian Bank, Castle-street, Dublin. 


SBRRESPONDING SECRETARIES: 


Epinsvurer—W. B. Turnbull, FP.8.A. 


| KrLrasuxy—Robert Cane, M.D. 


Armacu—John McWatters, English-street. 
Betyrast—Henry Greer, High-street. 
Baistotr—Wilson Andrews, Corn-street. 
Corrx—Dantlel Mulcahy, Patrick-street. 
Dgrayr—Mossom Hempson, Ship Quay-street 
Dowrpatarick—Conwag Pilson, Irish-street. 
Epinsuracsu—T.G. Stevenson, Prince’s-st. 
Kitkenny—Jobn G. A. Prim, High-street. 
Luezps—Michael Freeman, Briggate. 


Liugriox—Joseph Lynch, Scexton-street.. 

Lonpon—William Pickering, Piccadilly. 

Banca cere a pins & Dinham, Exchange. 
street. 

Newry—Robert Greer, Margaret-square. 

TuurLes— Matthew Quinlan, Main-street. 

Wacus— William Rees, Llandovery, Caermar- 
thanshire. 

W aTganrorp—Stephen Phelan, Coal Quay. 


An annual payment of £1 for large, or 10s. for small paper copies, entitles each Subscriber 
t 


to one copy of the publications of 


e Society for the current year. Subscriptions become due 


in advance on the first of January, and are payable to Hopeses ann Smita, 104, Grafton-street, 

Dublin; or to any of the Local Agents of the Society. Any Member may compound for his 

annual subscriptions, including the subscription for the current —. i Fe payment of £10. 
i Du 


The books are delivered gratis at the residences of Subscribers 


which Local arene are appointed. 


The Annual 


eports of the Society may be had 
from the Assistant Secretary, 9, Anglesea-street, 


, and in towns in 


tis, from Messrs. Hopexs and Smita, 
ublin, or from any of the L: Agents. 


Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to communicate with the Secretary 


or Treasurer, at 104, Grafton-street, or 96, Lower 


n-street, Dublin. 
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